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OF THE 


EMPEROR CHARLES V, 


e GOO K VIL 


HE calamities which the Emperor fuffered in his p og wr 
unfortunate enterprize againft Algiers were great; ~~ 
and the account of thefe, which augmented in pro- Dénatehok 
portion as it fpread at a greater diftance from the fcene of ee 
his difafters, encouraged Francis to begin hoftilities, on which a oa 
he had been for fome time refolved. But he did not think it 
prudent, to produce as the motives of this refolution, either his 
ancient pretenfions to the dutchy of Milan, or the Emperor’s 
difingenuity in violating his repeated promiles with regard to 
the reftitution of that country. The former might have been a 
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B ox VII. good reafon againft coneluding the tru e of Nice, but was none 


igl. 


for breaking it; the latter could not be urged without expofing 
his own credu ity as much as the Emperor’s want of integrity. 
A violent and unwarrantable a&tion of one of the Imperial 
generals furnifhed him with a reafon to juftify his taking arms, 
which was of greater we ght than either of thefe, and fuch 
as would have rouzed him, if he had been as defirous of peace, 
as he was eager for war. Francis, by figning the treaty of 
truce at Nice, without confulting S lyman, gave (as he fore- 
faw) great offence to that haughty Monarch, who comfidered an 
alliance with him as an honour of which a Chriftian prince had 
caufe to be proud. The Fren h King’s friendly interview 
with the Emperor in Pr vence, followed by fuch extraordinary 
appearances of union and confidence as accompanied Charles’s 
reception in France, induced the Sultan to fufpe& that the twa 
rivals had at laft forgotten their ancient enmity, in order that 
they might form {fuch a general confederacy againft the 
Ottoman power, as had been long wifhed fer in Chriftendom 
and often attempted in vain. Charles, with his ufual art, en- 
deavoured to confirm and ftren then thefe fufpicions, by 
inftruGing his emiffaries at Conftantinople as well as in thofe 
courts with which Solyman held any intelligence, to reprefent 
the concord between him and Francis to be fo entire, that their 
fentiments, views and puifuits, would be the fame for the fu- 
ture. It was not without difficulty that Francis effaced thefe 
‘mpreffions; but the addres of Rincon, the French ambaffador 
at the Porte, together with the manjfeft advantage of carrying 
on hoftilities againft the houfe of Auftria in concert with France, 


* Mem. de Ribier tom 1. p. 502, 
prevailed 
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prevailed at length on the Sultan to enter into a clofer con- Boo« VII. 
junction with Francis than ever. Rincon returned into 
France, in order to cothmunicate to his mafter a fcheme of 
the Sultan’s for gaining the concurrence of the Venetians in 
their operations againft the common enemy. Solyman having 


15 4le 


lately concluded a peace with that republic, to which the media- 

tion of Francis, and the good-offices of Rincon had greatly 
contributed, thought it not impoffible to allure the fenate by 

fuch advantages, as, together with the example of the French 
Monarch, might overbalance any fcruples arifing either from rales 
decency or caution that could operate on the other fide. Fran- fador: his 
cis, warmly approving of this meafure, difpatched Rincon back oe 
to Conftantinople, and directing him to go by Venice along 

with Fregofo a Genoefe exile whom he appointed his ambaffa- 

dor to that republic, empowered them to negotiate the matter 

with the fenate, to whom Solyman had fent an envoy for the 

fame purpofe’. The marquifs del Guafto, governor of the Mi- 

lanefe, an officer of great abilities, but capable of attempting 

and executing the moft atrocious actions, got intelligence of 

the motions and deftination of thefe ambafladors. As he knew 

how much his mafter wifhed to difcover the intentions of the 

French King, and of what confequence it was to retard the 
execution of his meafures, he employed fome foldiers belonging 

to the garrifon of Pavia to lie in wait for Rincon and Fregofo 

as they failed down the Po, who murdered them and mut of 

their attendants and feized their papers. Upon receiving an 
account of this barbarous outrage, committed, during the fub- 

fiftence of truce, againft perfons held facred by the moft 
uncivilized nations, Francis’s grief for the unhappy fate of 


> Hift. de Venet. de Purata, iv. 125, 
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two fervants whom he loved and trufted, his uneafinefs at the 
interruption of his fchemes by their death, and every other 
paflion were fwallowed up and loft in the indignation which 
this infult on the honour of his crown excited. He exclaimed 
loudly againft Guafto, who, having drawn upon himfelf all the 
infamy of affaffination without making any difcovery of im- 
portance, as the ambafladors had left their inftruGtions and 
other papers of confequence behind them, now boldly denied 
hrs being acceflary in any wife to the crime. He fent an am- 


aflador to the Emperor to demand fuitable reparation for an 


indignity, which no prince, how inconfiderable foever or pu- 
fillanimous, could tamely endure: And when Charles, im- 
patient at that time to fet out on his African expedition, en- 
deavoured to put him off with an evafive anfwer, he appealed. 
to all the courts in Europe, fetting forth the heinoufnefs of the 
injury, the fpirit of moderation with which he had applied fos 
redrefs, and the iniquity of the Emperor in difregarding this. 
juft requeft. 


NOTWITHSTANDING the confidence with which Guafto 
afferted his own innocence, the accufations of the French gained 
greater credit than all his proteftations; and Bellay, the French 
commander in Piedmont, procured, at length, by his induftry 
and addrefs, fuch a minute detail of the tranfaction, with the 
teftimony of fo many of the parties concerned, as amounted 
almoft to a legal proof of the marquis’s guilt. In confequence 
of this opinion of the publick, confirmed by fuch {trong evi- 
dence, Francis’s complaints were univerfally allowed to be well 


f inded, and the fteps he took towards renewing hoftilities 
T were 
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were afcribed not merely to ambition or refentmént, but tothe Bodk VIR. 
unavoidable neceflity of vindicating the honour of his crown ‘. a 


BuT how juft foever Francis might efteem his owr caufe, he 
did not truft fo much to that, as to neglect the proper pre- 
cautions for gaining other allies befides the Sultan, by whofe 
aid he might counterbalance the Emperor’s fuperior power. 
But his negociations to this effet were attended with very little 
fuccefs. Henry VIII. more and more bent upon fchemes againft 
Scotland, which he knew would at once diflolve his union with. 
France, was inclinable rather to take part with the Emperor 
than to contribute in any degree towards favouring the opera- 
tions againft him. The Pope adhered inviolably to his antient. 
fyftem of neutrality. The Venetians, notwithftanding Soly- 
man’s folicitations, imitated the Pope’s example. The Germans, 
fatished with the religious liberty which they enjoyed found it 
more their intereft to gratify than to irritate the Emperor; fo 
that the Kings of Denmark and Sweden, who on this occafion: 
were firft drawn in to intereft themfelves in the quarrels of the 
more potent Monarchs of the fouth, and the duke of Cleves, 
who had a difpute with the Emperor about the pofleffion of 
Gueldres, were the only confederates Francis fecured. But the 
dominions of the two former lay at fuch a diftance, and the 
power of the latter was fo inconfiderable, that he gained litthe 
by their alliance. 


FRANCIS, however, fupplied all defects by his own activity. Fanci’, in- 
Being afflicted at this time with a diftemper, the effe& of his ‘fry in pre- 
paring for 
war.. 


€ Bellay, 367, &c, Jovii Hift, lib. 40. 268. 
uregular 
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irregular pleafures, and which prevented his purfuing them 
with the fame licentious indulgence, he applied to bufinefs with 
more than his ufual induftry. The fame caufe which occafioned 
this extraordinary attention to his affairs, rendered him morofe 
and diffatisfied with the minifters whom he had hitherto em- 
ployed. This accidental peevifhnefs of temper being fharpened 
by reflecting on the falfe fteps into which he had lately been be- 
trayed, and the infults to which he had been expofed, fome of 
thofe in whom he had hitherto placed the greateft confidence 
felt the effects of this change in his temper, and were deprived 
of their offices. At laft he difgraced Montmorency himfelf, who 
had long directed affairs as well civil as military with all the 
authority of a minifter no lefs beloved than trufted by his maf- 
ter; and Francis being fond of fhewing that the fall of fuch a 
powerful favourite did not affect the vigour or prudence of his 
adminiftration, this was a new motive to redouble his diligence 
in preparing to open the war by {fome fplendid and extraordi- 
nary effort. 


FRANCIS accordingly brought into the field five armies. One 
to act in Luxembourg under the duke of Orleans, accompanied 
by the duke of Lorraine as his inftruétor in the art of war. An- 
other commanded by the dauphin marched towards the fron- 
tiers of Spain. A third led by Van Roffem the marthal of 
Gueldres, and compofed chiefly of the troops of Cleves, had 
Brabant allotted for the theatre of its operations. A fourth, of 
which the duke of Vendome was general, hovered on the bor- 
ders of Flanders. The laft, confifting of the forces cantoned in 
Piedmont, was deftined for the admiral Annibaut. The dauphin 
and his brother were appointed to command where the chief 
exertion was intended, and the greateft honour to be reaped ; 


the 
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the army of the former amounted to forty thoufand, that of Boox VII. 
yn 


the latter to thirty thoufand men. Nothing appears more 
{urprizing than that Francis did not pour with thefe numerous 
and irrefiftible armies into the Milanefe, which had fo long been 
the object of his wifhes as well as enterprizes, and that he fhould 
chufe rather to turn almoft his whole ftrength into another direc- 
tion, and towards new conquefts. But the remembrance of the 
difafters which he had met with in his former expeditions into 
Italy, together with the difficulty of fupporting a war carried on 
at fuch a diftance from hisown dominions, had gradually abated 
his violent inclination to obtain footing in that country, and made 
him willing to try the fortune of his arms in another quarter. 
At the fame time he expected to make fuch a powerful impref- 
fionon the frontier of Spain, where there were few towns of any 
ftrength, and no army aflembled to oppofe him, as might en- 
able him to recover poffleflion of the county of Roufillon lately 
difmembered from the French crown, before Charles could 
bring into the field any force able to obftruct his progrefs. The 
neceflity of fupporting his ally the duke of Cleves, and the 
hope of drawing a confiderable body of foldiers out of Germany 
by his means, determined him to act with vigour in the Low- 
Countries. 


THE dauphin and duke of Orleans opened the campaign 
much about the fame time, the former laying fiege to Perpignan 
the capi al of Roufillon, and the latter entering Luxembourg. 
The duke of Orlean pufhed his operations with the great ft 
rapidity and ‘uccefs, on> t wn f.lling after another, uw. !l no 
place in that large du chy remained inthe Empcr 1% h rds but 
Thionville. Nor could he have failed of over-running h ad- 

jacent 
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ftopt fhort in this career of victory. But a report prevailing 
that the Emperor had determined to hazard a battle in order to 
fave Perpignan, on a fudden the duke, prompted by youthful 
ardour, or moved, perhaps, by jealoufy of his brother, whom 
he both envied and hated, abandoned his own conquefts, and 
haftened towards Roufillon in order to divide with him the 
glory of the vitorv. 


On his departure fome of his troops were difbanded, others 
deferted their colours, and the reft, cantoned in the towns which 
he had taken, remained inactive. By this condu, which leaves 
a difhonorable imputation either on his underftanding or his 
heart, or on both, he not only renounced whatever he could have 
hoped from fuch a promifing opening of the campaign, but gave 
the enemy an opportunity of recovering, before the end of fum- 
mer, all the conquefts which he had gained. On the Spanifh 
frontier, the Emperor was not fo inconfiderate as to venture on 
a battle the lofs of which might have endangered his kingdom, 
Perpignan, though poorly fortified, and brifkly attacked, hav- 
ing been largely fupplied with ammunition and provifions by 
the vigilance of Doria“, was defended fo long and fo vigoroully 
by the duke of Alva, the perfevering obftinacy of whofe tem- 
per fitted him admirably for fuch fervice, that at laft the French, 
after a fiege of three months, wafted by difeafes, repulfed 
in feveral affaults, and defpairing of fuccefs, relinquifhed the 
undertaking, and retired into their own country*®. Thus all 
Francis’s mighty preparatiorts, either from fome defect in his 


4 Sigonii Vita A. Doriz, p. 1191. e Sandov. Hift. tom. ii. 315.° 
Own 
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own conduct, or from the fuperior power and prudence of his Poox VH. 
rival, produced no effects that bore any proportion to his ex- aera 
pence and efforts, or fuch as gratificd, in any degree, his own 

hopes, or anfwered the expectation of Europe, The only 

folid advantage of the campaign was the acquifition of a few 

towns in Piedmont, which Bellay gained rather by ftratagem 

and addrefs, than by the force of his arms". 


MEANWHILE the Emperor and Francis, though both con- acer 
fiderably exhaufted by fuch great but indecifive efforts, difcover= foran ther 
ing no abatement of their mutual animofity, employed all their oe 
attention, tried every expedient, and turned themfelves towards 
every quarter, in order to acquire new allies, together with fuch 
a reinforcement of ftrength as would give them the fuperiority 
in the enfuing campaign. Charles, taking advantage of the 
terror and refentment of the Spaniards, upon the fudden inva- 
fion of their country, prevailed on the Cortes of the feveral 
kingdoms to grant him fubfidies with a more liberal hand than 
ufual. At the fame time, he borrowed a large fum from John 
King of Portugal, putting him in pofleflion by way of fecurity 
for his being repayed, of the Molucca ifles in the Eaft Indies, 
with the gainful commerce of precious {pices, which that fe- 
queftered corner of the globe ‘yields. Not fatished with 
this, he negociated a marriage between Philip his only fon, 
now in his fixteenth year, and Mary daughter of that Monarch, 
with whom her father, the mfoftopulent prince in Europe, gave 
a large dower; and having likewife perfuaded the Cortes of 
Aragon and Valencia to recognize Philip as the heir of thefe 


Sandov. Hift. ii. 318. Bellay, 387, &c. Ferrer. 9. 237. 
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crowns, he obtained from them the donative ufual on fuch oc- 
cafions *. Thefe extraordinary fupplies enabled him to make 
{uch additions to his forces in Spain, that he could detach a great 
body into the Low-Countries, and yet referve as many as were 
fufficient for the defence of the kingdom. Having thus provided 
for the fecurity of Spain and committed the government of it 
to his fon, he failed for Italy, in his way to Germany. But 
how attentive foever to raife the funds for carrying on the war, 
or eager to grafp at any new expedient for that purpofe, he 
was not fo inconfiderate as to accept of the overture which Paul, 
knowing his neceffities, artfully threw out to him. That am- 
bitious Pontiff, no lefs fagacious to difcern, than watchful to 
feize opportunities of aggrandizing his family, follicited him 
to grant Oétavio his grandchild, whom the Emperor had ad- 
mitted to the honour of being his fon-m-law, the inveftiture of 
the dutchy of Milan, in return for which he promued fuch a 
vaft fum of money as would have gone far towards fupply- 
ing his prefent exigencies. But Charles, as well from unwil- 
lingnefs to alienate a province of fo much value, as from dif- 
guft at the Pope, who had hitherto refufed to join in the war 
again{t Francis, rejected the propofal. His difflatisfaction with 
Paul at that juncture was fo great, thathe even refufed to approve 
his alienating Parma and Platentia from the patrimony of St. 
Peter, and fettling them on his own fon and grandfon as a 
fief to be held of the Holy fee. As no other expedient for 
raifing money among the Italian ftates remained, he confented 
to withdraw the garrifons which he had hitherto kept in the 
citadels of Florence and Leghorn, in confideration for which, 


Ferreras, 9. 238. 241. Jovii Hift, lib. 42 298. 6. 
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he received a large prefent from Cofmo de Medici, who by this 
means fecured his own independance and got poffeflion of two 
forts, which were juftly called the fetters of Tufcany ° 


BuT Charles, while he feemed to have turned his whole atten- 
tion towards raifing the fums neceflary for defraying the 
expences of the year, had not been negligent of objeéts more 
diftant, though no lefs important, and had concluded a league 
offenfive and defenfive with Henry VIII, from which he de- 
rived, in the end, greater advantage than from all his other 
preparations. Several flight circumftances, which have already 
been mentioned, had begun to alienate the affe€tions of that 
Monarch from Francis his prefent ally, and new incidents of 
greager moment had occurred to increafe his difguft and ani- 
mofity. Henry, defirous of eftablifhing an uniformity in reli- 
gion in Great Britain, as well as fond of making profelytes to his 
own opinions, had formed a fcheme of perfuading his nephew 
the King of Scotland to renounce the Pope’s fupremacy, and 
to adopt the fame fyftem of reformation which he had intro- 
duced into England. This meafure he purfued with his ufual 
eagernefs and impetuofity, making fuch advantageous Over- 
tures to James, whom he confidered as not over fcrupuloufly 
attached to any religious tenets, that he fcarce doubted of fuc- 
cefs. His propofitions were accordingly received in fuch a 
manner that he flattered himfelf with having gained his point. 
But the Scottifh ecclefiaftics, forefeeing the ruin of the church 
to be the confequence of the King’s union with England; and 


> Adriani [ftoriai. 195- Sleid, 312. Jovii Hift. lib. 43. p. 301. Vita di 
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the partizans of France, no lefs convinced that it would put an 
end to the influence of that crown upon the publick councils of 
Scotland, combined together, and by their infinuations defeated 
Henry’s fchemeat the very moment when he expected it to have 
taken effect. ‘Too haughty to brook fuch a difappointment, 
which he imputed as much to the arts of the French as to the 
levity of the Scottifh Monarch, he took arms again{t Scotland, 
threatening to fubdue the kingdom, fince he could not gain the 
friendfhip of its King. At the fame time, his refentment at 
Francis quickened his negociations with the Emperor, an alli- 
ance with whom he was now as forward to accept as the other 
could be to offerit. During this war with Scotland, and before 
the conclufion of his negociations with Charles, James V. died, 
leaving his crown to Mary his only daughter, an infant a few 
days old. Upon this event, Henry altered at once his whole 
fyftem with regard to Scotland, and abandoning all thoughts 
of conquering it, aimed at what was more advantageous as 
well as practicable, an union with that kingdom by a marriage 
between Edward his only fon and the young Queen. But here, 
too, he apprehended a vigorous oppofition from the French 
faGiion in Scotland, which began to beftir itfelf in order to 
thwart the meafure. The neceffity of crufhing this party 
among the Scots, and of preventing Francis from furnifhing 
them any effcQual aid, confirmed Henry’s refolution of break- 
ing with Fiance, and pufhcd him on to put a finifhing hand to 
the treaty of confederacy with the Emperor. 


In this league were contained firft of all, articles for fecuring 
their future amity and mutual defence; then v'ere enumeratcd 
the demands which they were refpecliycly to make upon Fran- 

cis; 
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wib; and the plan of their proceedings was fixed, if he fhould Boox Vil. 
zefufe to grant them fatisfaQion. They agreed to require, that a 
Francis fhould not only renounce his alliance with Solyman, 
which had been the fource of infinite calamities to Chriftendom, 
but alfo that he fhould make reparation for the damages which 
that unnatural union had occafioned; that he fhould reftore 
Burgundy to the Emperor; that he fhould defift immediately 
from hoftilities, and leave Charles at leifure to oppofe the 
common enemy of the Chriftian faith; and that he fhould im- 
mediately pay the fums due to Henry, or put fome towns in 
his hands as fecurity to that effe@. If, within forty days, he 
did not comply with thefe demands, they then engaged to 
invade France each with twenty thoufand foot and five thoufand 
horfe, and not to lay down their arms until they had reco- 
vered Burgundy, together with the towns on the Somme, for the 
Emperor, and Normandy and Guienne, or even the whole realm 
of France, for Henry’. Their heralds, accordingly, fet out 
with thefe haughty requifitions; but not being permitted to 
enter France could not perform their commiffion, and the two 
Monarchs held themfelves fully entitled to execute whatever 
was ftipulated in their treaty. 





Francis on his part was not Iefs diligent in preparing for Francis’s ne- 

‘ i š gociati ns 

the approaching campaign. Having early obferved the fymp- wth Soly- 

toms of Henry’s difguf and alienation, and finding all his ”*” 

endeavours to footh and reconcile him ineffectual, he knew his 

temper too well not to exp & that open hoftilities would quickly 

follow up n this ceffation of friendfhip. For this reafon he re- 

doubled his endeavours to obtain from Solyman fuch aid as 


might counterbalance the great accefflion of ftrength which the 
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Book VII. Emperor would receive by his alliance with England. In order 


1543. 


to fupply the place of his two ambaffadors murdered by Guafto, 
he fent as his envoy firft to Venice, and then to Conftantinople, 
Paulin, a captain of foot, a man of a daring active {pirit, and 
on account of thefe qualities thought worthy of this fervice, to 
which he was recommended by Bellay, who had trained him to 
the arts of negociation, and made trial of his talents and ad- 
drefs on feveral occafions. Nor did he belie the opinion con- 
ceived of his courage and abilities. Haftening to Conftantinople, 
without regarding the dangers to which he was expofed, he 
urged his mafter’s demands with fuch boldnefs, and availed him- 
felf of every circumftance with fuch dexterity, that he removed 
all the Sultan’s own difficulties. He filenced likewile fome of the 
Baflas, who either fwayed by opinion, or having been gained 
by the Emperor, whofe emiffaries had made their way even into 
that court, had declared in the Divan againft acting in concert 
with France*. At laft he obtained orders for Barbarofla to fail 
with a powerful flect, and to regulate all his operations by the 
directions of the French King. Francis was not equally fuccefs- 
ful in his attempts to gain the princes of the Empire. The extra- 
ordinary rigour with which he thought it neceflary to punith 
fuch of his fubjeéts as had embraced the proteftant opinions, in 
order to give fome notable evidence of his own zeal for the 
Catholick faith, and to wipe off the imputations to which he 
was liable from his confederacy with the Turks, placed an in- 
fuperable barrier between him and fuch of the Germans as 
intereft and inclination would have prompted moft readily to 
join him '. His chief advantage, however, over the Emperor 


k Sandov. Hiftor. tom. ii. 346. Jovii Hift. lib. 41. 285, &c. 300, &c. 
Brantome. ! Seck, lib, ili, 403. 
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he derived on this, as on other occafions, from the contiguity Boox VII. 
of his dominions, as well as from the extent of the royal autho- a 
rity in France, which exempted him from all the delays and dif- 
appointments unavoidable wherever popular affemblies provide 

for the expences of government by occafional and frugal fub- 

fidies. Hence his domeftick preparations were always carried 

on with vigour, and rapidity, while thofe of the Emperor, un- 

lels when quickened by fome foreign fupply, or fome temporary 

expedient, were to the laft degree flow and dilatory. 


Lonc before any army was in readinefs to oppofe him, — m 
Francis took the field in the Low-Countries, againft which C untrics» 
he turned the whole weight of the war. He made himfelf 
mafter of Landrecy, which he determined to keep as the key 
to the whole province of Hainault; and ordered it to be 
fortified with great care. Turning from thence to the right, 
he entered the dutchy of Luxembourg, and found it in the 
fame defencelefs ftate as in the former year. Meanwhile, the 
Emperor, having drawn together an army compofed of all 
the different nations, fubject to his government, entered the 
territories of the Duke of Cleves, on whom he had vowed to 
inflict exemplary vengeance. ‘This prince, whofe conduét and 
fituation were fimilar to that of Rob rt de la Mark in the firft 
war between Charles and Franci , refembled him likewife in 
his fate. Unable with his feeble army, to face the Emperor, who 
advanced at the head of forty-four thoufand men, he retired 
at his approach; and the Imperi lifts being at liberty to atas m opn nee 
they pleafed, immediately inveft d Duren. That town, th ugh b me maf- 
gallantly defended, was w n by aff ul, all the inh bitants put he dk 
to the fword, and the place itfelf reduced to afhes. This dread- €,” 
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ful example of feverity ftruck the people of the country with 
{uch general terror, that all the other towns, even fuch as were 
capable of refiftance, fent their keys to the Emperor; and be- 
fore a body of French detached to his affiftance could come 
up, the duke himfelf was obliged to make his fubmiffion to 
Charles in the moft abje&t manner. Being admitted into the 
Imperial prefence, he kneeled together with eight of his prin- 
cipal fubjects, and implored mercy. The Emperor allowed 
him to remain in that ignominious pofture, and eyeing him 
with an haughty and implacable look, without deigning to an- 
{wer a fingle word, remitted him to his minifters. The con- 
ditions, however, which they prefcribed were not fo rigorous 
as he had reafon to have expected after fuch a reception. He 
was obliged to renounce his alliance with France and Denmark; 
to refign all his pretenfions to the dutchy of Gueldres; to enter 
into perpetual amity with the Emperor and King of the Ro- 
mans. In return for which all his hereditary dominions were 
reftored, except two towns which the Emperor kept as pledges 
of his fidelity during the continuance of the war, and he was 
re-inftated in his privileges as a prince of the Empire. Not 
long after Charles, as a proof of the fincerity of his reconcile- 
ment, gave him in marriage one of the daughters of his brother 
Ferdinand”, 








Havinc thus chaftifed the prefumption of the Duke of 
Cleves, detached one of his allies from Francis, and added to 
his dominions in the Low-Countries a confiderable province 
which lay contiguous to them, Charles advanced towards 
Hainault, and laid fiege to Landrecy. There, as the firft fruits 
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ef his alliance with Henry, he was joined by fix thoufand Boox VII. 
Englifh under Sir John Wallop. The garrifon, confifting s 
of veteran troops commanded by de la Lande and Deflé, two 

officers of reputation, made a vigorous refiftance. Francis ap- 

proached with all his forces to relieve the place; Charles covered 

the fiege; both were determined to hazard an engagement; and 

all Europe expected to fee this conteft, which had continued fo 

long, decided at laft by a battle between two great armies led 

by them in perfon. But the ground which feparated their two 

camps was fuch, as put the difadvantage manifeftly on his fide 

who fhould venture to attack, and neither of them chofe to run 

that rif{que: amidft a variety of movements, in order to draw 

the enemy into this frare, or to avoid it themfelves, Francis, 

with admirable conduct, and equal good fortune, threw firft a 

fupply of frefh troops, and then a convoy of provifions into 

the town, fo that the Emperor, defpairing of fuccefs, with- 

drew into winter quarters "in order to preferve his army from 

being entirely ruined by the rigour of the feafon. 


MEANWHILE, Soiyman fulfilled his engagements to the November. 
French King with great pun@tuality. He himfelf marched into pees aes 
Hungary with a numerous army, and as the princes of the gary. 
Empire made no great effort to fave a country which Charles, 
by employing his whole force againft Francis, feemed willing 
to facrifice, there was no appearance of any body of troops 
to oppofe his progrefs. He befieged, one after another, 
Quinque Ecclefiz, Alba and Gran, the three moft confider- 
able towns in the kingdom, of which Ferdinand kept pof- 
feflion. The firft was taken by ftorm; the other two furren- 
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dered; and the whole kingdom, a fmall corner excepted, was 
fubjeéted to the Turkith yoke °. About the fame time, Barba- 
roffa failed with a fleet of an hundred and ten gallies, and coaft- 
ing along the fhore of Calabria, made a defcent at Rheggio 
which he plundered and burnt; and advancing from thence to 
the mouth of the Tiber he ftopt there to water. The citizens of 
Rome, ignorant of his deftination, and filled with terror, began 
to fly with fuch general precipitation, that the city would have 
been left deferted, if they had not refumed courage upon letters 
from Polin the French envoy, affuring them that no violence 
or injury would be offered by the Turks to any {tate in alliance 
with the King his mafter’. From Oftia Barbarofla failed to 
Marfeilles, and being joined by the French fleet with a body of 
land forces on board under the count d’ Enguien, a gallant young 
prince of the houfe of Bourbon, they directed their courfe to- 
wards Nice, the fole retreat of the unfortunate duke of Savoy. 
Fhere to the aftonifhment and fcandal of all Chriftendom, the 
Lilies of France and Crefcent of Mahomet appeared in conjunc- 
tion againft a fortrefson which the Crofs of Savoy was difplayed. 
The town, however, was bravely defended againft their com- 
bined force by Montfort a Savoyard gentleman, who ftood a 
general affault, and repulfed the enemy with great lofs, before 
he retired into the caftle. That fort fituated upon a rock, om 
which the artillery made no tmpreffion, and which could not 
be undermined, he held out fo long, that Doria had time to 
approach with his fleet, and the marquis del Guafto to march 
with a body of troops from Milan. Upon intelligence of this, 
the French and Turks raifed the flege*; and Francis had not 
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even the confolation of fuccefs, to render the infamy, which Boox Vif. 
— 


he drew on himfelf by calling in fuch an auxiliary, more to- 
lerable. 


1543- 
From the {mall progrefs of either party during this cam- Preparations 

paign, it was obvious to what a length the war might be drawn jas 
out between two princes, whofe power was fo equally ballanced, 

and who by their own talents or aftivity, could fo vary and 
multiply their refources. The trial they had now made of each 

others ftrength might have taught them the imprudence of 
perfifting in a war, wherein there was greater appearance of 

their diftrefling their own dominions than of conquering thofe 

of their adverfary, and fhould have difpofed both to with for 

peace. If Charles and Francis had been influenced by confide- 

rations of intereft or prudence alone, this, without doubt, muft 

have been the manner in which they would have reafoned, but 

the perfonal animofity, which mingled itfelf in all their quarrels, 

had grown to be fo violent and implacable, that for the pleafure 

of gratifying it, they difregarded every thing elfe; and were 
infinitely more follicitous how to hurt their enemy, than how 

to fecure what would be of advantage to themfclves. No fooner 

then did the feafon force them to fufpend hoftilities, than, with- 

out paying any attention to the Pope’s repeated endeavours or 
paternal exhortations to re-eftablifh peace, they began to pro- 

vide for the operations of the next year with new vigour, and 

an activity increvfing with their hatred. Charles turned his 

chi f att ntion towards gaining the princes of the Empire, and 
endeavoured to roufe the formidable but unweildy ftrcngth 

of thc Germanick body againft Francis. In order to under- “a of 
ftand the propiiety of the fteps which he took for that purpofe, 
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it is neceflary to review the chief tranfactions in that country 
fince the dict of Ratifbon in the year one thoufand five hundred 
and forty one. 


Mucu about the time that affembly broke up, Maurice fuc- 
ceeded his father Henry in the government of that part of 
Saxony which belonged to the Albertine branch of the Saxon 
family. This young prince, then only im his twentieth year, 
had, even at that early period, begun to difcover the great ta- 
lents which qualified him for acting fuch a diftinguifhed part in 
the affairs of Germany. As foon as he entered upon the ad- 
miniftration, he ftruck out into fuch a new and fingular path, 
as fhewed that he aimed, from the beginning, at fomething 
great and uncommon. ‘Though zealoufly attached to the Pro- 
teftant opinions both from education and principle, he refufed 
to accede to the league of Smalkalde, being determined, as he 
faid, to maintain the purity of religion which was the original 
object of that confederacy, but not to entangle himfelf in the 
political interefts or combinations to which it had given rife. At 
the fame time, forefeeing a rupture between Charles and the 
confederates of Smalkalde, and perceiving which of them was 
moft likely to prevail in the conteft, inftead of that jealoufy and 
diftruft which the other Proteftants exprefled of all the Empe- 
ror’s defigns, he affected to place in him an unbounded confi- 
dence; and courted his favour with the utmoft affiduity. When 
the other Proteftants, in the year fifteen hundred and forty two, 
either declined affifting Ferdinand in Hungary, or afforded him 
reluctant and feeble aid, Maurice marched thither in perfon, 
and rendered himfelf con{picuous by his zeal and courage. From 
the fame motive, he had led to the Emperor’s afliftance, dur- 
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ing the former campaign a body of his own troops; and the Boox VII. 


gracefulnefs of his perfon, his dexterity in all military exercifes, 
together with his intrepidity which courted and delighted in 
dangers, did not diftinguifh him morein the field, than his great 
abilities and infinuating addrefs won upon the Emperor’s con- 
fidence and favour’. While by this condu&, which appeared 
extraordinary to thofe who held the fame opinions with him 
concerning religion, Maurice endeavoured to pay court to the 
Emperor, he began to difcover fome degree of jealoufy of his 
coufin the Ele€tor of Saxony. This, which proved in the fe- 
quel fo fatal to the Elector, had almoft occafioned an open 
rupture between them ; and foon after Maurice’s acceffion to the 
government, they both took arms with equal rage, upon ac- 
count of a difpute about the right of jurifdiction over a paultry 
town fituated on the Moldaw. 'Fhey were prevented, however, 


from coming to blows by the mediation of the Landgrave of 


Hefe, whofe daughter Maurice had married, as well as by the. 
powerful and authoritative admonitions of Luther’. 


MEANWHILE the Pope, though extremely irritated at the 
Emperor’s conceffions to the Proteftants in the diet of Ratifbon, 
was fo warmly folicited on all hands, by fuch as were moft de- 
voutly attached to the fee of Rome, no lefs than by thofe whofe 
fidelity or defigns he fufpected, to fummon a general council, 
that he found it impoffible to avoid any longer calling that 
affembly. The impatience for its meeting, and the expecta- 
tions of great effects from its decilions feemed to grow in pro- 
portion to the diffculty of obtaining it. He {till adhered, how- 
ever, to his original refolution of holding it in fome town of 
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Italy, where, by the number of ecclefiafticks, retainers to his 
court, and depending on his favour, who could repair to it 
without difficulty or expence, he might influence and even 
direct all its proceedings. This propofition, though often re- 
je€ted by the Germans, he inftructed his nuncio to the diet held 
at Spires, in the year one thoufand five hundred and forty two 
to renew once more; andif he found it gave no greater fatis- 
faction than formerly, he empowered him, as a laft conceflion, 
to propofe for the place of meeting, Trent a city in the Tyrol, 
fubje& to the King of the Romans, and fituated on the confines 
between Germany and italy. The Catholick princes in the 
diet, after giving it as their opinion that the council might 
have been held with greater advantage in Ratifbon, Cologne, 
or fome of the great cities in the Empire, approved of the 
place which the Pope had named. The Proteftants unanimoully 
expreffed their diflatisfa@ion, declaring that they would pay 
no regard to a council held without the precin4ts of the Empire, 
called by the Pope’s authority, and in which he affumed the 
right of prefiding ° 





THE Pope, without taking any notice of their objections, 
publifhed the bull of intimation, named three cardinals to 
prefide as his legates, and appointed them to repair to Trent 
before the firft of November, the day he had fixed for opening 
the council. But if Paul had defired the meeting of a council 
as fincerely as he pretended, he would not have pitched on fuch 
an improper time for calling it. Inftead of that general union 
and tranquillity, without which the deliberations of a council 
could neither be conducted with fecurity, nor attended with 
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authority, fuch a fierce war was juft kindled between the Em- 
peror and Francis, as rendered it impoffible for the eccletiafticks 
from many parts of Europe to refort thither in fafety. The 
legates, accordingly, remained feveral months at Trent with- 
out any perfons appearing, except a few prelates from the 
ecclefiaftical ftate; upon which the Pope, in order to avoid the 
ridicule and contempt which this drew upon him from the ene- 
mies of the church, recalled them and prorogued the council * 


UNHAPPILY for the authority of the Papal fee, at the very 
time that the German Proteftants took every occafion of pouring 
contempt upon it, the Emperor and King of the Romans found 
it neceffary not only to connive at their condu@&, but to court 
their favour by repeated acts of indulgence. In the fame diet 
of Spires, wherein they had protefted in the moft difrefpectful 
terms againft affembling a council at Trent, Ferdinand who 
depended on their aid for the defence of Hungary, not only 
permitted that proteftation to be inferted in the records of the 
diet, but renewed in their favour all the Emperor’s conceffions 
at Ratifbon, adding to them whatever they could demand for 
their farther fecurity. Among other particulars, he granted a 
fufpenfion of a decree of the Imperial chamber againft the city 
of Goflar, one of thofe which had entered into the league of 
Smatkalde, on account of its having feized the ecclefiaftical re- 
venues within its domains, and enjoined Henry duke of Brunf- 
wick to defift from his attempts to carry that decree into exe- 
cuuon. But Henry, a furious bigot, and no lefs obftinate than 
rafh in all his undertakings, continuing to difquiet the people 
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of Goflar by his incurfions, the Ele&or of Saxony and Land- 
grave of Heffe, that they might not fuffer any member of the 
Smalkaldick body to be oppreffed, affembled their forces, de- 
clared war in form againft Henry, and in the fpace of a few 
weeks ftript him intirely of his dominions, and drove him as 
a wretched exile to take refuge in the court of Bavaria. By 
this at of vengeance, no lefs fevere than fudden, they filled 
all Germany with dread of their power, and the confederatr 
of Smalkalde appeared, by this firft effort of their arms, to b. 
as prompt as capable to protec thofe who had joined their aflo- 
ciation *. 


EMBOLDENED by fo many conceffions in their favour, as 
well as by the progrefs which their opinions daily made, the 
princes of the league of Smalkalde took a folemn proteft againft 
the Imperial chamber, and declined its jurifdiction for the 
future, becaufe that court had not been vilited or reformed 
according to the decree of Ratifbon, and continued to difcover 
a moft indecent partiality in all its proceedings. Not long after 
this, they ventured a ftep farther, and protefting againft the 
recefs of a diet held at Nuremberg, which provided for the 
defence of Hungary, refufed to furnith their contingent for that 
purpofe, unlefs the Imperial chamber were reformed, and full 
fecurity granted them in every point with regard to religion’. 


Suca were the lengths to which the Proteftants had pro- 
ceeded, and fuch their confidence in their own power, when 
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which he had fummoned to meet at Spires. The refpeét due 
to the Emperor, as well as the importance of the affairs which 
were to be laid before it, rendered this aflembly extremely full. 
All the Electors, a great number of princes ecclefiaftical and fecu- 
lar, with the deputies of moft of the cities were prefent. Charles 
foon perceived that this was not a time to offend the jealous fpirit 
of the Proteftants, by afferting in any high tone the authority and 
doctrines of the church, or by abridging in the fmalleft article, 
the liberty which they now enjoyed; but that, on thecontrary, 
if he expected any fupport from them, or wifhed to preferve 
Germany from inteftine diforders while he was engaged in a 
foreign war, he muft footh them by new conceffions, and a 
more ample extenfion of their religious privileges. He began, 
accordingly, with courting the Elector of Saxony and Land- 
grave of Hefle, the heads of the Proteftant party, and by giving 
up fome things in their favour, and granting liberal promifes 
with regard to others, he fecured himfelf from any danger of 
oppofition on their part. Having afcertained this capital point, 
he then ventured to addrefs the dict with greater freedom. 
He began by reprefenting his own zeal, and unwearied efforts 
with regard to two things moft effential to Chriftendom, the 
procuring of a general council in order to compofe the religious 
diffenfions which had unhappily arifen in Germany, and the 
providing fome proper means for checking the formidable pro- 
grels of the Turkith arms. But that his pious endeavours had 
been entirely defeated by the unjutftifiable ambition: of the 
French King, who having wantonly kindled the flame of war 
in Europe, which had been fo lately extinguifhed by the truce 
of Nice, rendered it impoffible for the fathers of the church to 
aflemble in council, or to deliberate with fecurity ; and obligcd 
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Boox VII. himto employ thofe forces in his own defence, which with greater 


1544- 


{atisfaction to himfelf, as well as more honour to Chriftendom, 
he would have turned againft the Infidels. That Francis not 
thinking it enough to have called him off from oppofing the 
Infidels, had, with unexampled impiety, invited them into 
the heart of Chriftendom, and joining his arms to theirs, had 
openly attacked the Duke of Savoy a member of the Empire. 
That Barbaroffa’s fleet was now in one of the ports of France, 
Waiting only the return of fpring to carry terror and defolation 
to the coaft of fome Chriftian ftate. That in fuch a fituation it 
was folly to think of diftant expeditions againft the Turk, or 
of marching to oppofe his armies in Hungary, while fuch a 
powerful ally received him into the centre of Europe, and gave 
him footing there. ‘That prudence diftated to oppofe, firft of 
all, the neareft and moft imminent danger, and by humbling 
the power of France, to deprive Solyman of the advantages, 
which he derived from the unnatural confederacy formed be- 
tween him anda Monarch, who ftill arrogated the name of Moft 
Chriftian. That, in truth, a war againft the French King and 
the Sultan ought to be confidered as the fame thing; and that 
every advantage gained over the former, was a fevere and fen- 
fible blow to the latter. That, therefore, he now demanded 
their aid againft Francis, not merely as an enemy of the Ger- 
manick body, or of him who was its head, but as an avowed 
ally of the Infidels, and a publick enemy to the Chriftian name. 


In order to give greater weight to this violent inveétive of 
the Emperor, the King of the Romans ftood up, and related 
the rapid conquefts of the Sultan in Hungary, occafioned, as 
he faid, by the fatal neceflity impofed on his brother of employ- 
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ing his arms againft France; and the ambafladors of Savoy gave ,Boox Vit. 
a detail of Barbaroffa’s operations at Nice, and of the ravages 1544» 
which he had committed on that coaft. All thefe, added to the 

general indignation which Francis’s unprecedented union with the 

Turks excited in Europe, made fuch an impreffion on the diet 

as the Emperor wifhed, and difpofed moft of the members to 

grant him fuch effectual aid as he had demanded. The ambaf- 

fadors Francis had fent to explain the motives of his condudt, 

were not permitted to enter the bounds of the Empire; and the 
apolagy which they publifhed for their mafter, vindicating his 
alliance with Solyman, by examples drawn from {cripture, and 

the practice of Chriftian princes, was little regarded by men, 
irritated already or prejudiced againft him to fuch a degree, as 

to be incapable of allowing their proper weight to any argu- 

ments in his behalf. 


SucuH being the favourable difpofition of the Germans, His vaft con- 
Charles perceived that nothing could now obftrué his gaining all eek 
that he aimed at, but the fears and jealoufies of the Proteftants, te troe 


which he determined to quiet by granting every thing, that the niti 
utmoft folicitude of thefe paffions could defire for the fecurity 
of their religion. With this view, he confented to a recefs, 
whereby all the rigorous edicts hitherto iffued againft the 
Proteftants were fufpended; a council either general or national 
to be afflembled in Germany was declared neceffary in order to 
re-eftablifh peace in the church; until one of thefe fhould be 
held, (which the Emperor undertook to bring about as foon as 
pofille) the free and publick exercife of the Proteftant religion 
was authorized ; the Imperial chamber was to give no molefta- 
E 2 tion 
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tion to the Proteftants; and when the term, for which the prefent 
judges in that court were elected, fhould expire, perfons duely 
qualified were then to be admitted as members, without any 
diftinGion on account of religion. In return for thefe extra- 
ordinary acts of indulgence, the Proteftants concurred, with 
the other members of the diet, in declaring war againft Francis 
in name of the Empire; in voting the Emperor a body of 
twenty-four thoufand foot, and four thoufand liorfe,to be 
maintained at the publick expence for fix months, and to be 
employed againft France ; and at the fame time the diet impofed. 
a poll-tax to be levied throughout all Germany on every perfon 


without exception, for the fupport of the war againft the 
Turks. 


CHARLES, while he gave the greateft attention to the minute 
and intricate detail of particulars neceflary towards conducting 
the deliberations of a numerous and divided affembly to fuch a 
fuccefsful period, negociated a feparate peace with the King of 
Denmark, who, though he had hitherto performed nothing 
confiderable in confequence of his alliance with Francis, had it 
in his power, however, to make a formidable diverfion in 
favour of that monarch*. At the fame time, he did not ne- 
gle&t proper applications to the King of England, in order to 
rouze him to more vigorous efforts again{t their common enemy, 
Little, indeed, was wanting to accomplifh this ; for fuch events 
had happened in Scotland as inflamed Henry to the moft vio- 
lent pitch of refentment againft Francis. Having concluded 
with the parliament of Scotland a treaty of marriage betwecn 
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Ris fon and their young Queen, by which he reckoned himfelf 
fecure of effecting the union of the two kingdoms, which had 
been long defired, and often attempted without fuccefs by his 
predeceflors, Mary of Guife the Queen mother, cardinal Bea- 


toun, and other partizans of France, found means not only to. 
break off the match, but to alienate the Scottifh nation entirely 


from the friendfhip of England, and to ftrengthen its antient 
attachment to France. Henry, however, did not abandon an 
obje& of fo much importance. As the humbling of Francis, 
befides the pleafure of taking revenge upon an enemy who 
had difappointed a favourite meafure, appeared the molt effec- 
tual method of bringing the Scots to accept once more of the 


treaty which they had rejected, he was fo fond of this fcheme,. 


that he was ready to fecond whatever the Emperor could pro- 
pofe to be attempted againft that monarch. The plan, accord- 


ingly, which they concerted, was fuch as, if it had been punc-. 
tually executed, muft have ruined France in the firft place;- 


and would have augmented fo prodigioufly the Emperor’s 
power and territories as might in the end have proved fatal to 
the liberties of Europe.. They agreed to invade France each 
with an army of twenty-five thoufand men, and, without lofing 
time in befieging the frontier towns, to advance direétly to- 
wards the interior provinces, and to join their forces near Paris °. 


MEANWHILE, Francis ftood alone in oppofition to all the 
enemies that Charles was muftering againft him. Solyman was 
the only ally who had not deferted him; but the affiftance he 
seceived from him had rendered him fo odious to all Chriften- 
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dom, that he refolved rather to forego all the advantages of 
his friendfhip, than to become, on that account, the object of 
general horror and deteftation. For this reafon, he difmiffed 
Barbarofla as {foon as winter was over, who after ravaging the 
coafts of Naples and Tufcany returned to Conftantinople. As 
Francis could not hope to equal the forces of his rival, he 
endeavoured to fupply that defeat by difpatch, which was more 
in his power, and to get the ftart of him in taking the field. 
Early in the fpring the count d’ Enguien invefted Carignan, a 
town in Piedmont, which the marquis de Guafto the Imperial 
general having furprized the former year confidered as of fo 
much importance, that he had fortified it at great expence. 
The count pufhed the fiege with fuch vigour, that Guafto, fond 
of his own conqueft, and feeing no other way of faving it from 
falling into the hands of the French, refolved to hazard a battle 
in order to relieve it. He began his march from Milan for 
this purpofe, and as he was at no pains to conceal his intention, 
it was foon known inthe French camp. Enguien, a gallant and 
enterprizing young man, wifhed paffionately to try the fortune 
of a battle ; his troops defired it with no lefs ardour; but the 
peremptory injunétion of the King not to venture a general 
engagement, flowing from a prudent attention to the prefent 
fituation of affairs, as well as from the remembrance of former 
difafters, tied up his hands. Unwilling, however, to abandon 
Carignan, when it was juft ready to yield, and eager to dif- 
tinguifh his command by fome memorable action, he difpatched 
Monluc to court in order to lay before the King the advantages 
of fighting the enemy, and the hopes which he had of victory. 
The King referred the matter to the council; all the minifters 
declared, one after another, againft fighting, and fupported 
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their fentiments by reafons extremely plaufible. While they Boor VII. 
were delivering their opinions, Monluc, who was permitted to g k 
be prefent, difcovered fuch vifible and extravagant fymptoms of 
impatience to {fpeak, as well as {uch difflatisfaction with what he 
heard, that Francis, diverted with his appearance, called on him 
to declare what he could offer in reply to fentiments which 
feemed to be as juft as they were general. Upon this, Monluc, 
a plain but fpirited foldier, and of known courage, reprefented 
the good condition of the troops, their eagernefs to meet the ene- 
my in the field, their confidence in their officers, together with 
the everlafting infamy which the declining of a battle would 
bring on the French arms ; and urged his arguments with fuch 
lively impetuofity, and fuch a flow of military eloquence, as 
gained over to his opinion, not only the King, naturally fond 
of daring aGions, but feveral of the council. Francis catching 
the fame enthuftafm which had animated his troops, fuddenly 
{tarted up, and having lifted his hands to heaven, and im- 
plored the divine protection and ard, he then addrefled himfeif 
to Moriluc, * Go, fays he, return to Piedmont, and fight in 
the name of God*.” 


1544. 


No fooner was it known that the King had given Enguien battle of Ce- 
leave to fight the Imperialifts, than fuch was the martial ardour "!** 
of the gallant and high fpirited gentlemen of that age, that the 
court was quite deferted, every perfon defirous of reputation, 
or capable of fervice, hurrying to Piedmont in order to fhare, 
as volunteers, in the danger and glory of the action. Encou- 
raged by the arrival of fo many brave officers, Enguien imme- 
diately prepared for battle, nor did Guafto decline the combat. 
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The number of cavalry was almoft equal, but the Imperial 
infantry exceeded the French by at leaft ten thoufand men. 
They met near Cerifoles, in an open plain, which afforded to 
neither any advantage of ground, and both had full time to 
form their army in proper order. The fhock was fuch as might 
have been expected between veteran troops, violent and obfti- 
nate. The French cavalry running to the charge with their 
ufual vivacity bore down every thing that oppofed them, but 
on the other hand, the fteddy and difciplined valour of the 
Spanifh infantry having forced the body which they encoun~ 
tered to give way, victory remained in fufpence, ready to 
declare for which ever general could make the beft ufe of that 
critical moment. Guafto, engaged in that part of his army 
which was thrown into diforder, and afraid of falling into the 
hands of the French whofe vengeance he dreaded on account of 
the murder of Rincon and Fregofo, loft his prefence of mind, 
and forgot to order a large body of referve to advance; whereas 
Enguien, with admirable courage and equal condu&, fupported, 
at the head of his gens d’armes, fuch of his battalions as began 
to yield; and at the fame time he ordered the Swifs in his fer- 
vice, who had been victorious wherever they fought, to fall upon 
the Spaniards. This motion proved decifive. All that followed 
was confufion and flaughter. The marquis de Guafto wounded 
in the thigh, efcaped only by the fwiftnefs of his horfe. The 
victory of the French was complete, ten thoufand of the Impe- 
rialifts being flain, and a confiderable number, with all their 
tents, baggage and artillery, taken. On the part of the con- 
querors, their joy was without allay, a few only being killed, 
and among thefe no officer of diftin€tion °. 
b Bellay, 429, &c. Memoires de Monluc. Jovii hift. l. 44. p. 327- 6. 
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THis fplendid a&tion, befides the reputation with which it ae 

was attended, delivered France from an imminent danger, as 1644. 
it ruined the army with which Guafto had intended to invade Effect, of it. 
the country between the Rhoine and Saone, where there were 
neither fortified towns nor regular forces to oppofe his progrefs. 
But it was not in Francis’s power to purfue the victory with 
fuch vigour as to reap the advantages which it might have 
yielded ; for tho’ the Milanefe remained now almoft defencelefs ; 
though the inhabitants, who had long murmured under the 
rigour of the Imperial government, were ready to throw off the 
yoke; though Enguien, flufhed with fuccefs, urged the King 
to feize this happy opportunity of recovering a country, the 
acquifition of which had been long his favourite object; yet 
as the Emperor and King of England were preparing to break 
in upon the oppofite frontier of France with fuch fuperior force, 
it became neceflary to facrifice all thoughts of conqueft to the 
publick fafety, and to recal twelve thoufand of Enguien’s beft 
troops to be employed in defence of the kingdom. Enguien’s 
fubfequent operations were, of confequence, fo languid and in- 
confiderable, that the reduction of Carignan and fome other 
towns in Piedmont, was all he gained by his great victory at 
Cerifoles ^. 


THE Emperor, as ufual, was late in taking the field, but he Operations in 
——— the Low- 
appeared, towards the beginning of June, at the head of an Counuies. 
army more numerous, and better appointed than any which he 
had hitherto led againft France. It amounted almoft to fifty 
thouiand men, and part of it having reduced Luxembourg and 


‘ome other towns in the Netherlands, before he himielf joined it, 
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he now marched with the whole towards the frontiers of 
Champagne. Charles, according to his agreement with the 
King of England, ought to have advanced dire@ly towards 
Paris; and the dauphin, who commanded the only army to 
which Francis trufted for the fecurity of his dominions, was in 
no condition to oppofe him. But the fuccefs with which the 
French had defended Provence in the year one thoufand five 
hundred and thirty-fix, had taught them the moft effe€tual 
method of diftrefling an invading enemy. Champagne, a coun- 
try abounding more in vines than corn, was incapable of 
maintaining a great army, and before the Emperor’s approach, 
whatever could be of any ufe to him had been carried off or 
deftroyed. This rendered it neceflary for him to be mafter of 
fome places of ftrength, in order to fecure the convoys on which 
alone he now perceived that he muft depend for fubfsftence ; 
and he found the frontier towns fo ill provided for defence, that 
he hoped it would not be a work either of much time or dif- 
ficulty to reduce them. Accordingly Ligny and Commercy, 
which he firft attacked, furrendered after a fhort refiftance. He 
then invefted St. Difier, which, though it commanded an im- 
portant pafs on the Marne, was deftitute of every thing necef- 
fary for fuftaining a fiege. But the count de Sancerre and M. de 
Ja Lande, who had acquired fuch reputation by the defence of 
Landrecy, generoufly threw themfelves into the town, and un- 
dertook to hold it out to the laft extremity. The Emperor 
foon found how capable they were of making good their pro- 
mife, and that he could not expect to take the town without 
befieging itin form. This accordingly he undertook; and as 
it was his nature never to abandon any enterprize in which he 


had 
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had once engaged, he perfifted in it with an inconfiderate Book VII, 
obftinacy. gee: 


THE King of England’s preparations for the campaign were Henry VIII. 
compleat long before the Emperor’s ; but as he did not chufe, on ne - 
the one hand, to encounter alone the whole power of France, 
and was unwilling, on the other, that his troops fhould remain 
unactive, he took that opportunity of chaftifing the Scots, by 
fending his fleet, together with a confiderable part of his infantry, 
under the earl of Hertford, to invade their country. Hertford 
executed his commiffion with vigour, plundered and burnt 
Edinburgh and Leith, laid wafte the adjacent country, and 
reimbarked his men with fuch difpatch, that they joined their 
fovereign {oon after his landing in France. When Henry July 14. 
arrived in that kingdom, he found the Emperor engaged in the 
liege of St. Difier; an ambaflador, however, whom he fent to 
congratulate the Englifh Monarch on his fafe arrival on the 
continent, follicited him to march in terms of the treaty direcily 
to Paris. But Charles had fet his ally fuch an ill example of 
fulfilling the conditions of theirconfederacy with exa&nc s, that 
Henry, obferving him employ his time and forccs in t king 
towns for his own b ‘oof, faw no:eafon why he fhould not 
attempt the reduct oi fome places that lay convenicnily f r 
himfelf. Without paying any regard to the Emperor’s remon- 
ftrances, he immediately invefted Bologne, and commanded the 
Duke of Norfolk to prefs the fiege of Montreuil, which had 
been begun before his arrival, by a body of Flemings, in conjunc- 
ti nwi hfome Englifh troops. While Charles and Hen1y fhewed 
fich attention each to his own intereft, they both neglected the 
c mmon caufe; and, inftead of the union and confidence requifite 
towards conducting the great plan they had formed, they early d‘{- 
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covered a mutual jealoufy of each other, which, by degrees, 
begot diftruft, and ended in open hatred ^. 


MEANWHILE, Francis had, with unwearied induftry, drawn 
together an army capable, as well from the number as from the 
valour of the troops, of making head againft the enemy. Bur 
the dauphin, who ftill acted as general, prudently declining a 
battle, the lofs of which would have endangered the kingdom, 
fatished himfelf with harraffing the Emperor with his light 
troops, cutting off his convoys, and laying wafte the country 
around him. Though extremely diftrefled by thefe operations, 
Charles ftill preffed the frege of St. Difier, which Sancerre de- 
fended with aftonifhing fortitude and conduét. He ftood 
repeated affaults, repulfing the enemy in them all; and un- 
difmayed even by the death of the brave de la Lande, who 
was killed by a cannon ball, he continued to fhew the fame bold 
countenance and obftinate refolution. At the end of five weeks, 
he was ftill capable of holding out fome time longer, when an 
artifice of Granvelle’s induced him to furrender. That crafty 
politician, having intercepted the key to the cypher which the 
Duke of Guife ufed in communicating intelligence to Sancerre, 
forged a letter in his name authorizing Sancerre to capitulate, 
as the King, though highly fatisfied with his behaviour, thought 
#t imprudent to hazard a battle for his relief. This letter he 
conveyed into the town in a manner which could raife no fuf- 
picion, and the governor fell into the fnare. Even then, he 
obtained fuch honourable conditions as his gallant defence 
merited, and among others a ceffation of hoftilities for eight 
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days, at the expiration of which he bound himfelf to open the Boor VII- 
é . . i ‘ . on anne 

gates, if Francis, during that time, did not attack the Imperial 1544 

army, and throw frefh troops into the town ^. Thus Sancerre, by 

detaining the Emperor fo long before an inconfiderable place, 

afforded his fovereign full time to affemble all his forces, and, 

what rarely falls to an officer in fuch an inferior command, 

acquired the glory of having faved his country. 


As foon as St. Difier furrendered, the Emperor advanced Angel 17. 
into the heart of Champagne, but Sancerre’s obftinate refiftance anetra ta 
bad damped his fanguine hopes of penetrating to Paris, and led į? oo 
him ferioufly to refle& on what he might expe& before towns 
of greater ftrength, and defended by more numerous garrifons. 

At the fame time, the procuring fubfiftence for his army was 
attended with great difficulty, which increafed in proportion as 
he withdrew from his own frontier. He had lofta great number 
of his beft troops in the fiege of St. Difier, and many fell daily 
in fkirmifhes, which it was not in his power to avoid, though 
they waited his army infenfibly, without leading to any decifive 
action. The feafon advanced apace, and he had not yet the 
command either of a fufficient extent of territory, or of any 
{uch confiderable town as rendered it fafe to winter in the ene- 
mies country. -Great arrears too, were due to his foldiers, who 
were upon the point of mutinying for their pay, while he knew 
not from what funds to fatisfy them. All thefe confiderations. 
induced him to liften to the overtures of peace which a Spanifh 
Dominican, the confeffor of his fifter the Queen of France, had 
fecretly made to his confeffor, a monk of the fame order. Im 
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Book VII." confequence of this, plenipotentiaries were named on both 


1544- 


fides, and began their conferences in Chauffé, a {mall village 
near Chalons. At the fame time, Charles, either from adefire 
of making one great final effort againft France, or merely 
to gain a pretext for deferting his ally and concluding a fepa- 
rate peace, {ent an ambaflador formally to require Henry, 
according to the ftipulation in their treaty, to advance towards 
Paris. While he expected a return from him, and waited the 
iffue of the conferences at Chauffe, he continued to march for- 
ward, though in the utmoft diftrefs from fcarcity of provifions. 
But at laft, by a fortunate motion on his part, or through fome 
neglect or treachery on that of the French, he furprized firft 
Efpernay and then Chateau Thierry, in both which were con- 
fiderable magazines. No fooner was it known that thefe towns, 
the latter of which is not two days march from Paris, were in 
the hands of the enemy, than that great capital, defencelefs, 
and fufceptible of any violent alarm in proportion to its great- 
nefs, was filled with confternation. The inhabitants, as if the 
Emperor had been already at their gates, fled in the wildeft 
confufion and defpair, many fending their wives and children 
down the Seine to Rouén, others to Orleans, and the towns 
upon the Loire. Francis himfelf, more afflicted with this, than 
with any other event during his reign, and fenfible as well of 
the triumph his rival would enjoy in infulting his capital, as of 
the danger to which the kingdom was expofed, could not re- 
frain, in the firft emotion of his furprize and forrow, from 
crying out, “ How dear, O my God, do I pay for this crown, 
which I thought thou hadft granted me freely ^.’ But recover- 
ing in a moment from this fudden fally of peevifhnefs and im- 
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patience, he devoutly added, ** Thy will, however, be done;”? Boor VII. 
and proceeded to iffue the neceflary orders for oppofing the 1544- 
enemy with his ufual compofure and prefence of mind. The 

dauphin detached eight thoufand men to Paris, which revived 

the courage of the affrighted citizens; he threw a ftrong garrifon 

into Meaux, and by a forced march got into Ferte, between’ the 
Imperialifts and the capital. - 


Upon this, the Emperor, who began again to feel the want of Obliged so 
provifions, perceiving that the dauphin ftill prudently declined diii 
a battle, and not daring to attack his camp with forces fo much 
fhattered and reduced by hard fervice, turned fuddenly to the 
right, and began to fall back towards Soiffons. Having 
about this time received Henry’s anfwer, whereby he refufed to 
abandon the fieges of Bologne and Montreuil, of both which 
he expected every moment to get poffeflion, he thought himfelf 
abfolved from all obligations of adhering to the treaty with him, 
and at full liberty to confult his own intereft in what manner 
foever he pleafed. He confented, therefore, to renew the con- 
ference, which the furprize of Efpernay had broke off. To 
conclude a peace between two princes, one of whom greatly peace be- 
defired, and the other greatly needed it, did not require a long tween him 
negociation. It was figned at Crefpy, a {mall town near Meaux, concluded a 
on the eighteenth of September. The chief articles of it were, a 
That all the conquefts which either party had made fince the 
truce of Nice fhall be reftored ; that the Emperor thall give in 
marriage to the Duke of Orleans, either his own eldeft daughter, 
or the fecond daughter of his brother Ferdinand ; that if he 
chofe to beftow on him his own daughter, he fhaH fettle on her 
all the provinces of the Low-Countries, to be erected into an 

independent 
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independent ftate, which fhall defcend to the male iffue of the 
marriage; that if he determined to give him his niece, he fhall, 

with her, grant him the inveftiture of Milan and its dependen- 
cies; that he fhall within four months declare which of thefe 
two Princeffes he had pitched upon, and fulfil the refpective 
conditions upon the confummation of the marriage, which fhall 
take place within a year from the date of the treaty; that as 
foon as the Duke of Orleans is put in poffeffion either of the 
Low-Countries or of Milan, Francis fhall reftore to the Duke of 
Savoy all that he now poffeffes of his territories, except Pig- 
nerol and Montmilian ; that Francis fhall renounce all preten- 
fions to the kingdom of Naples, or to the fovereignty of Flanders 
and Artois, and Charles fhall give up his claim to the dutchy 
of Burgundy and county of Charolois; that Francis fhall give 
no aid to the exiled King of Navarre; that both Monarchs 
fhall join in making war upon the Turk, towards which the 
King fhal furnith, when required by the Emperor and Empire, 
fix hundred men at arms, and ten thoufand foot *. 


BrsIpEs the immediate motives to this peace arifing from 
the diftrefs of his army through want of provifions; from the 
difficulty of retreating out of France; and the impoflibility of 
fecuring winter quarters there ; the Emperor was influenced by 
other confiderations, more diftant, indeed, but not lefs weighty. 
The Pope was offended to a great degree, as well at his con- 
cefhons to the Proteftants in the late diet, as at his confentmg to 
calt a council, and to admit of publick difputations in Germany 
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with a view of determining the doétrines in controverfy; and Boor vil. 
i a es en ened 

confidering both thefe fteps as facrilegious encroachments on 1544- 
the jurifdiction as well as privileges of the Holy fee, he had ad- 

drefied to hima remonttrance rather than a letter on this fubje@,, 

written with {uch acrimony of language, and in a ftile of fuch. 

high authority, as difcovered more of an intention to draw on a. 

quarrel than of a defire to reclaim him. This ill humour was 

not a little inflamed by the Emperor’s league with Henry, which 

being contracted with an heretick, excommunicated by the apo- 

ftolic fee, appeared to the Pope a profane alliance, and was not 

lefs dreaded by him, than that of Francis with Solyman. Paul’s 

fon and grandfon, highly incenfed at the Emperor for having re- 

fufed‘to gratify them with regard to the alienation of Parma and 
Placentia, contributed by their infufions to four and difguft him 

ftill more. To all which was added the powerful operation of 

the flattery and promifes which Francis inceflantly employed 

to gain him. Though from his defire of maintaining a 
neutrality, the Pope had hitherto fupprefled his own refent- 

ment, had eluded the artifices of his own family, and refifted 

the follicitations of the French King, it was not fafe to rely 

much on the fteddinefs of aman whom his paffions, his friends, 

and his intereft combined to fhake. The union of the Pope 

with France, Charles well knew, would inftantly expofe his 
dominions in Italy to beattacked. ‘The Venetians, he forefaw, 

would probably follow the example of a Pontiff, who was con- 

fidered as a model of political wifdom among the Italians; and 

thus at a juncture when he felt himfelf fcarce equal to the bur- 

den of the prefent war, he would be overwhelmed with the 

weight of a new confederacy again{ft him ° At the fame time, 
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Boox VH. the Turks, almoft unrefifted, made fuch progrefs in Hungary, 


1544 


reducing town after town, that they approached near to the 
confines of the Auftrian provinces'. Above all thefe, the 
extraordinary progrefs of the Proteftant doctrines in Germany, 
and the dangerous combination into which the Princes of that 
profefion had entered, called for his immediate attention. 
Almoft one half of Germany had revolted from the eftablifhed 
church ; the fidelity of the reft was much fhaken ; the nobility 
of Auftria had demanded of Ferdinand the free exercife of 
religion“; the Bohemians, among whom fome feeds of the 
doctrines of Hufs ftill remained, openly favoured the new 
opinions ; the archbifhop of Cologne, with a zeal rare among 
ecclefiafticks, had begun the reformation of his diocefe; nor 
was it poflible, unlefs fome timely and effe€tual check were 
given to the {pirit of innovation, to forefee where it would end. 
He himfelf had been a witnefs, in the late diet, to the peremp- 
tory and decifive tone which the Proteftants had now affumed ; 
and had feen how, from confidence in their number and union, 
they had forgotten the humble ftile of their firft petitions, having 
grown to fuch boldnefs as openly to defpife the Pope, and to fhew 
no great reverence for the Imperial dignity itfelf. If, therefore, 
he wifhed to maintain eicher the ancient religion, or his own 
authority, and would not chufe to dwindle into a mere nominal 
head of the Empire, fome vigorous effort was requifite, which 
could not be made during a war that required the greateft exer- 
tion of his ftrength againft a foreign and powerful enemy. 


SucH being the Emperor’s inducements to peace, he had the 
addrefs to frame the treaty of Crefpy fo as to promote all the 
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ends which he had in view. By coming to an agreement with Boox VH- 
Francis, he took from the Pope all profpe& of advantage in court- ae 
ing the friendfhip of that Monarch in preference to his. By the 
provifo with regard to a war with the Turks, he notonly deprived 
Solyman of a powerful ally, but turned the arms of that ally 
vwainft him. By a private article, not inferted in the treaty 
hat it might not raife any unfeafonable alarm, he agreed with 
‘rancis that both fhould exert all their influence and power in 
order to procure a general council, to affert its authority, and to 
exterminate the Proteftant herefy out of their dominions. This 
cut off all hope of affiftance which the confederates of Smalkalde 
might expect from the French King’; and left their follicita— 
tions, or his jealoufy of an ancient rival, fhould hereafter tempt 
Francis to forget this engagement, he left him embarrafled 
with a war againft England, which would put it out of his 
power to take any part in the affairs of Germany. 


HENRY, poffeffed at all times with an high idea of his own War con- 
power and importance, felt, in the moft fenfible manner, the ee ae 
neglect with which the Emperor had treated him in concluding #4 Frgiand: 
a feparate peace. But the fituation of his affairs was fuch as 
fomewhat alleviated the mortification which this occafionced. 

For though he was obliged to recal the Duke of Norfolk from 
the fiege of Montreuil, becaufe the Flemifh troops received Septemb. 14, 
orders to retire, Bologne had furrendered before the negocia- 
tions at Crefpy were brought to an iue. While elated with 
vanity on account of this conqueft, and inflamed with indigna- 
tion againit the Emperor, the ambafladors whom Francis 
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fent to make overtures of peace found him too arrogant to 
grant what was moderate or equitable. His demands were indeed 
extravagant, and made in the tone of aconqueror; that Francis 
fhould renounce his alliance with Scotland, and not only pay 
up the arrears of former debts, but reimburfe the money which 
he had expended in the prefent war. Francis, though fincerely 
defirous of peace, and willing to yield a great deal in order to 
‘obtain it, being now free from the preflure of the Imperial 
arms, rejected thefe ignominious propofitions with difdain; 
and Henry departing for England, hoftilities continued between 
the two nations ™. 


THE treaty of peaee, how acceptable foever to the people of 
France, whom it delivered from the dread of an enemy who had 
penetrated into the heart of the kingdom, was loudly com- 
plained of by the dauphin. He confidered it as a manifeft proof 
of the King his father’s extraordinary partiality towards his 
younger brother, now Duke of Orleans, and complained that from 
his eagernefs to gain an eftablifhment for a favourite fon, he had 
facrificed the honour of the kingdom, and renounced the moft 
antient and valuable rights of the crown. But as he durft not 
venture to offend the king by refufing to ratify it, though 
extremely defirous at the fame time of fecuring to himfelf the 
privilege of reclaiming what was now alienated fo much to his 
detriment, he fecretly protefted, in prefence of fome of his adhe- 
rents, again{t the whole traniaction; and declared whatever he 
fhould be obliged to do in order to confirm it, null in itfelf, 
and void of all obligation. The parliament of Thouloufe, pro- 
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bably by the inftigation of his partizans, did the fame". But Boor VIC. 
Francis, highly pleafed as well with having delivered his fubjects 1544 
from the miferies of an invafion, as with the profpect of ac- 
quiring an independent fettlement for his fon at no greater price 
than the renouncing conquefts to which he had no juft claim ; 
titles which had hitherto proved the fource of expence or dif- 
afters to the nation; and rights grown to be obfolete and of 
no value; ratified the treaty with great joy. Charles, within 
the time prefcribed by the treaty, declared his intention of 
giving Ferdinand’s daughter in marriage to the Duke of Or- 
leans, together with the dutchy of Milan as her dowry®. Every 
circumftance feemed to promife the continuance of peace. The 
Emperor, cruelly afflicted with the gout, appeared to be in no 
condition to undertake any enterprize where great aCtivity was 
requifite, or much fatigue to be endured. He himfelf felt this, 
or wifhed at leaft that it fhould be believed; and being fo much 
difabled by thrs excruciating diftemper, when a French ambaf- 
fador followed him to Bruffels in order to be prefent at his rati- 
fication of the treaty of peace, that it was with the utmoft difh- 
culty he figned his name, he obferved, that there was no great 
danger of his violating thefe articles, as a hand that could fearce 
hold a pen, was little able to brandifh a lance. 


THe violence of his difeafe confined the Emperor feveral The Empe- 
months in Bruffels, and was the apparent caufe of putting off Yy nai 
the execution of the vaft fchemes which he had formed in order t° Germany. 
to humble the Proteftant party in Germany. But there were 


other reafons for this delay. For, how prevalent toever 
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the motives were which determined him to undertake this enter- 
prize, the nature of that great body which he was about to attack, 
as well as the fituation of his own affairs, made it neceflary to 
deliberate long, to proceed with caution, and not to throw afide 
too fuddenly the veil under which he had hitherto concealed his 


real fentiments and fchemes. He was fenfible that the Prote- 


ftants, confcious of their own ftreng h, but under continual 
apprehenfions of his defigns, had all the boldnefs of a powerful 
party, and all the jealoufy of a feeble faction; and were no lefs 
quick-fighted to difcern the firft appearance of danger, than 
ready to take arms in order to repel it. At the fame time, he 
continued involved in a Turkifh war; and though, in order to 
deliver himfelf from this incumbrance, he had determined to 
fend an envoy to the Porte with moft advantageous and even 
fubmiffive overtures of peace, the refolutions of that haughty 
court were fo uncertain, that before thefe were known it would 
have been the height of imprudence to have kindled the flames 
of civil war in his own dominions. 


Urpos this account, he appeared drflatisfied with a bull iffued 
by the Pope immediately after the peace of Crefpy, fummon- 
ing the council to affemble at Trent early next fpring, and 
exhorting all Chriftian Princes to embrace the opportunity 
that the prefent happy interval of tranquillity afforded them, 
of fupprefling thofe herelies which threatened to fubvert what- 
ever was facred or venerable among Chriftians. But after fuch 
a flight expreffion of diflike as was neceffary in order to cover 
his defigns, he determined to countenance the council, which 
might become no inconfiderable inftrument towards accomplifh- 


ing his projects, and therefore not only appointed ambafladors 
to 
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to appear there in his name, but ordered the ecclefiafticks in his Boox Vik 
dominions to attend at the time prefixed ’. 15440 


SucH were the Emperor’s views, when the Imperial diet, after ia 
feveral prorogations, was opened at Worms. The Proteftants, Worms. 
who enjoyed the free exercife of their religion by a very prè- MAE A 
carious tenure, having no other fecurity for it than the recefs 
of the laft diet, which was to continue in force only until the 
meeting of a council, wifhed earneftly to eftablifh that impor- 
tant privilege upon fome firmer bafis, and to hold it by a per- 
petual not a temporary title. But, inftead of offering them any 
additional fecurrty, Ferdinand opened the diet with obferving, 
that there were two points, chiefly, which required confidera- 
tion, the profecution of the war againft the Turks, and the ftate 
of religion ; that the former was the moft urgent, as Solyman, 
after conquering the greateft part of Hungary, was now ready 
to fall upon the Auftrian provinces; that the Emperor, who, 
from the beginning of his reign, had neglected no opportunity 
of annoying this formidable enemy, and with the hazard of his 
own perfon had refifted his attacks, being animated ftill with 
the fame zeal, had now confented to ftop fhort in the career of 
his fuccefs againft France, that, in conjunétion with his antient 
rival, he might turn his arms with greater vigour againft the 
common adverfary of the Chriftian faith; that it became all 
the members of the Empire to fecond thefe pious endeavours of 
its head; that, therefore, they ought, without delay, to vote 
him fuch effeCtual aid as both their duty and their intereft called 
upon them to furnifh ; that the controverfies about religion 
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were fo intricate, and of fuch difficult difcuffion, as to give no 
hope of its being poflible to bring them at prefent to any final 
iffue; that by perfeverance and repeated follicitations the Em- 
peror had at length prevailed on the Pope to call a council, for 
which they had fo often wifhed and petitioned; that the time 
appointed for its meeting was now come, and both parties 
ought to wait for its decrees, and fubmit to them as the deci- 
fions of the univerfal church. 


THE popifh members of the diet received this declaration with 
great applaufe, and fignified their entire acquiefcence in every 
particular which it contained. The Proteftants exprefled great 
f{urprize at propofitions, which were fo manifeftly repugnant to 
the recefs of the former diet; they infifted that the queftions 
with regard to religion, as firft in dignity and importance, ought 
to come firft under deliberation ; that alarming as the progrefs 
of the Furks was to alk Germany, the fecuring the free exer- 
cife of their religion touched them {till more nearly, nor could 
they profecute a foreign war with fpirit, while follicitous 
and concerned about their domeftic tranquillity; that if the 
latter were once rendered firm and permanent, they would 
concur with their countrymen in pufhing the former, and yield 
to none of them in activity or zeal. But if the danger from 
the Turkifh arms was indeed fo imminent, as not to admit of 
fuch a delay as would be occafioned by an immediate examina- 
tion of the contraverted points in religion, they required that a 
diet fhould be inftantly appointed, to which the final fettlement 
of their religious difputes fhould be referred; and that in the 
mean time the decree of the former diet concerning religion 
fhould be explained in a point which they deemed effential. By 

the 
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the recefs of Spires it was provided, that they fhould enjoy unmo- 
lefted the public exercife of their religion, until the meeting of 
a legal council; but as the Pope had now called a council, to 
which Ferdinand had required them to fubmit, they began to 
fufpe& that their adverfaries might take advantage of an ambi- 
guity in the terms of the recefs, and pretending that the event 
therein mentioned had taken place, might pronounce them to 
be no longer entitled to the fame indulgence. In order to guard 
againft this interpretation, they renewed their former remon- 
ftrances againft a council called to meet without the bounds of 
the Empire, fummoned by the Pope’s authority, and in which 
he afflumed the right of prefiding ; and declared that, notwith- 
ftanding the convocation of any fuch illegal affembly, they {till 
held the recefs of the late diet to be in full force. 


AT other junctures, when the Empcror thought it of advantage 
to footh and gain the Proteftants, he had devifed expedients for 
giving them fatisfaCtion with regard to demands feemingly more 
extravagant; but his views at prefent being very different, Ferdi- 
nand by hiscommand adhered inflexibly to his firft propofitions, 
and would make no c nceffions which had the moft remote ten- 
dency to throw dif redit on the council, or to w aken its autho- 
rity. The Proteftants, on their part, y eren lef inflexible; and 
after much time fp.nt in fruitlefs endeavours to convince each 
other, they came to no conclulion. Nor did the prefence of 
the Emperor, who upon his recovery arrived at Worms, con- 
tribute in any d.gree to rend rthe |r *%1r more cor liant, 
Fully con irel ttl 7s were ma taining the caufe of God 
and of truth, ther hew.’ hemf he 1, ` rto h- al. irements 
of intereft, orth f-c7 ft: ns of fear; a cin pr p tion us the 
Emperor red ubl.d his f licitati n , ov difcovercd his defigns, 
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their boldnefs feems to have increafid. At lat they openly 
declared, that they would not even deign to vindicate their tenets 
in prefence of a council, affembled not toexamme, but to con- 
demn them; and that they would pay no regard to anaflembly 
held under the influence of a Pope, who had already precluded 
himfelf from all title to act as a judge, by his having ftigmatized 
their opinions with the name of herefy, and denounced againft 
them the heavieft cenfures, which, in the plenitude of his ufurped 
power, he could inflict *. 


WHILE the Proteftants, with fuch union as well as firmnefs, 
rejected all intercourfe with the council, and refufed their affent 
to the Imperial demands in refpe& to the Turkifh war, Mau- 
rice of Saxony alone fhewed an inclination to gratify the Empe- 
ror with regard to both. Though he profeffed an inviolable 
regard for the Proteftant religion, he affumed an appearance of 
moderation peculiar to himfelf, by which he confirmed the 
favourable fentiments that the Emperor already entertained 
of him, and gradually paved the way for executing the ambi- 
tious defigns which always occupied his active and enterprizing 
mind‘. His example, however, had httle influence upon fuch 
as agreed with him in their religious opinions; and Charles 
perceived that he could not hope either to procure prefent aid 
from the Proteftants againft the Turks, or to quiet their fears 
and jealoufies on account of their religion. But as his fchemes 
were not yet ripe for execution, nor his preparations fo far 
advanced that he could force their compliance, or punifh their 
obftinacy, he artfully concealed his own intentions; and that he 
might augment their fecurity, he appointed a diet to be held at 
Ratifbon early next year, in order to adjuft what was now left 
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undetermined; and previous to it, he agreed that a certain num- 
ber of divines of each party fhould meet, in order to confer upon 
the points in difpute*. 


BuT how far {oever this appearance of a defire to maintain 
the prefent tranquillity might have impofed upon the Proteftants, 
the Emperor was incapable of fuch uniform and thorough diffi- 
mulation, as to hide altogether from their view the dangerous 
defigns which he was meditating againftthem. Hermancountde 
Wied, Archbifhop and Elector of Cologne, a prelate confpicuous 
for his virtue and primitive fimplicity of manners, though not 
more diftinguifhed for learning than the other defcendants of 
noble families, who in that age pofleffed moft of the great 
benefices in Germany, having become a profelyte to the doc- 
trines of the Reformers, had begun in the year one thoufand five 
hundred and forty-three, with the affittance of Melané&thon and 
Bucer, to abolifh the ancient fuperftition in his diocefe, and to 
introduce in its place the rites eftablifhed among the Proteftants. 
But the canons of his cathedral who were not poffeffed with 
the fame fpirit of innovation, and who forefaw how fatal the 
levelling genius of the new fed would prove to their dignity 
and wealth, oppofed, from the beginning, this unprecedented 
enterprize of their Archbifhop with all the zeal flowing from 
reverence for old inftitutions, heightened by concern for their 
own intereft. This oppofitios, which the Archbifhap con- 
fidered only as a new argumcnt to demonftrate the neceffity 
of a reformation, n ih r fl.o k h's refolution nor flackened |} is 
ardour in profecutng hi plan. The canons, percc’ving all 
their endeavours to ch..k his career to be ineffectual, folemaly 
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B ox VII. teft inft his proceedings, and lcd for redrefs to the 
OK protefted againft his proceedings, and appealed for redrefs to 
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Pope and Emperor, the former as his ecclefiaftical, the latter as 
his civil fuperior. ‘This appeal being laid before the Emperor, 
during his refidence in Worms, he took the canons of Cologne 
under his immediate protection; enjoined them to proceed with 
rig ır againft all whorevolted from the eftab ‘fhed church; pro- 
Iubit d the Archbifhop to make any iniovation in his diocefe; 
a d fummoned him to appear at Bruflels within thirty days, to 
anf\ er the accufat:ons which fhould be preferred againft him'. 


To this clear evidence of his hoftile intentions againft the 
Proteftant party, Charles added other proofs ftill more explicit. 
In his hereditary dominions of the Low-Countries, he perfecuted 
all who were fufpected of Lutheranifm with unrelenting rigour. 
As foon as he arrived at Worms, he filenced the Proteftant 
preachers in that city. He allowed an Italian monk to inveigh 
againft the Lutherans from the pulpit of his chapel, and to call 
upon him, as he regarded the favour of God, to exterminate that: 
peftilent herefy. He difpatched the embafly, which has been 
already mentioned, to Conftantinople, with overtures of peace, 
that he might be free from any apprehenfions of danger or 
interruption from that quarter. Nor did any of thefe fteps, or 
their dangerous tendency, efcape the jealous obfervation of the 
Proteftants, or fail to alarm their fears, and to excite their folli- 
citude for the fafety of their fect. 


MEANWHILE, Charles's good fortune, which predominated 
on all occafions over that of his rival Francis, extricated him out 
of a difficulty, from which, with all his fagacity and addrefs, he 
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would have found it no eafy matter to have difentangled him- Boox VIL 
felf. Juft about the time when the Duke of Orleans fhould a ad 
have received Ferdinand’s daughter in marriage, and together Sept. 8. 
with her the poffeflion of the Milanefe, he died of a peftilential 

fever. By this event, the Emperor was freed from the neceflity 

of giving up ån important province into the hands of an enemy, 

or from the indecency of violating a recent and folemn engage- 

ment, which muft have occafioned an immediate rupture with 
France. He affected, however, to exprefs great forrow for the 
untimely death of a young Prince, whe was to have been fo 
nearly allied to him; but he carefully avoided entering into any 

freíh difcuffions concerming the Milanefe, and would not liften 

ta a propolal which came from Francis of new modelling the 

treaty of C-efpy, fo as to make him fome reparation for the ad- 
vantages which he had loft by the demife of his fon. In the more 

active and vigorous part of Francis’s reign, a declaration of war 

would have been the certain and inftantaneous confequence of 

fuch a flat refufal to comply with a demand feemingly fo equi- 

table; but the declining ftate of his own health, the exhaufted 
condition of his kingdoms, together with the burden of the war 
againft England, obliged him, at prefent, to diflemble his refent- 

ment, and to put off thoughts of revenge to fome other junc- 

ture. In confequence of this event, the unfortunate Duke of 
Savoy loft all hope of obtaining the reftitution of his terri- 

tories; and the rights or claims relinquifhed by the treaty of 
Crefpy, returned in full force to the crown of France, to ferve as 
pretexts for future wars", 


Upon the firft intelligence of the Duke of Orleans’s death, 
the confederates of Smalkalde flattered themfelves that the 
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Book VII. effential alterations which it occafioned could fcarce fail of pro» 
ae 


ducing a rupture, which would prove the means of their fafety. 
But they were not more difappointed with regard to this, than 
in their expectations from an event which feemed to be the cer- 
tain prelude of a quarrel between the Emperor and the Pope. 
Paul, whofe paffion for aggrandizing his family, increafed as he 
advanced in years, and as he faw the dignity and power which 
they derived immediately from him becoming more precarious, 
finding that he could not bring the Emperor to approve of his 
ambitious fchemes, ventured, though at the rifque of incurring 
his difpleafure, to grant his fon Peter Lewis the inveftiture of 
Parma and Placentia. At a time when a great part of Europe in- 
veighed openly againft the corrupt manners and exorbitant power 
of Ecclefiaftics, and when a council was fummoned to reform the 
diforders in the church, this indecent grant of fuch a principa- 
lity to a fon of whofe illegitimate birth the Pope ought to have 
been afhamed, and whofe licentious morals all good men detefted, 
gave general offence. Some Cardinals in the Imperial intereft 
remonftrated againft fuch an unbecoming alienation of the 
patrimony of the church; the Spanifh ambaflador would not 
be prefent at the folemnity of his enfeofment ; and the Emperor 
peremptorily refufed, upon pretext that thefe cities were part of 
the Milanefe ftate, to confirm the deed of inveftiture. But both 
the Emperor and Pope being intent upon one common obje& in 
Germany, ‘acrificed their particular paflions to that public 
caufe, and fupprefled- the emotions of jealoufy or refentment 
which were rifing on this occafion, that they might jointly pur- 
due what each efteemed of greater importance’. 
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ABOUT this time the peace of Germany was difturbed by a 
violent but {hort eruption of Henry Duke of Brunfwick. This 
Prince, though full ftript of his dominions, which the Emperor 
held in fequeftration, yntil his differences with the confederates 
of Smalkalde fhould be adjufted, poileifed however fo much 
credit in Germany that he undertook to raife for the French 
King a confiderable body of troops to be employed in the war 
againft England. The money ftipulated for this purpofe was 
duly advanced by Francis; the troops were levied ; but Henry, 
inftead of leading them to~. ds France, fuddenly entered bis 
own dominions at their head, in hopes of recovering them before 


any army could be aflembled to oppofe him. The confederates - 


were not more furprized at this unexpected attack, than the 
King of France was aftonifhed at a mean thievifh fraud fo 
unbecoming the character of a Prince. But the Landgrave of 
Heffe, with incredible expedition, collected as many men as 
put a ftop to the progrefs of Henry’s undifciplined forces, and 
being joined by his fon-in-law Maurice, and fome troops of the 
Flector of Saxony, he gained fuch advantages over Henry, 
who was rafh and bold in forming his fchemes, but feeble and 
undetermined in executing them, as obliged him to difband his 
army, and to furrender himfelf together with his eldeft fon pri- 
foners at difcretion. He was kept in clofe confinement, until a 
new-reverfe of affairs procured him liberty”. 


As this defeat of Henry’s wild enterprize added new repu- 
tation to the arms of the Proteftants, the reformation of the 
Palatinate brought a great acceflion of ftrength to their party. 
Frederick, who fucceeded his brother Lewis in that Eleétorate, 
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had long been fufpected of a fecret propenfity to the doctrines 
of the Reformers, which, upon his acceffion to the principality, 
he openly manifefted. But as he expected that fomething 
effectual towards a general and legal eftablifhment of religion 


- would be the fruit of fo many diets, conferences, and negocia- 


tions, he did not, at firft, attempt any public innovation in 
his dominions. Finding all thefe iffue in nothing, he thought 
himfelf called, at length, to countenance by his authority the 
fyftem which he approved of, and to gratify the wifhes of his 
fubje&ts, who by their intercourfe with the Proteftant ftates 
had univerfally imbibed their opinions. As the warmth and 
impetuofity which accompanied the fpirit of Reformation in its 
firft efforts had fomewhat abated, this change was made with 
great order and regularity ; the ancient rites were abolifhed, 
and new forms introduced without any a of violence, or 
fymptem of difcontent. ‘Though Frederick adopted the reli- 
gious fyftem of the Proteftants, he imitated the example of 
Maurice, and did not accede to the league of Smalkalde *. 


A rew weeks before this revolution in the Palatinate, the 
general council was opened with the aceuftomed folemnities at 
Trent. The-eyes of the Catholick ftates were turned with much 
expectation towards an affembly, which all had confidered asa 
natural and adequate remedy for the diforders of the church 
when they firt broke out, though many were afraid that it was 
now too late to hope for great benefit from it, when the malady, 
by being fuffered to make progrefs during twenty-eight years, 
had become inveterate, and grown to fuch extreme violence. 
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The Pope, by his laft bull of convocation, had appointed the Book VIF. 
firt meeting to be held in March. But his views and thofe of 1546. 
the Emperor were fo different, that almoft the whole year was 
{pent in negociations. Charles, who forefaw that the rigorous 
decrees of the council againft the Proteftants would foon drive 
them, in felf-defence as well as from refentment, to fome def- 
perate extreme, laboured to put off its meeting until his 
warlike preparations were fo far advanced, that he might be in 
a condition to fecond its decifions by the force of his arms. 
The Pope, who had early fent to Trent the legates who were to 
prefide in his name, knowing to what contempt it would expofe 
his authority, and what fufpicions it would beget of his inten- 
tions, if the fathers of the council fhould remain in a ftate of in- 
activity, when the church was in fuch danger as to require their 
immediate and vigorous interpofition, infifted either upon tranf- 
lating the council to fome city in Italy, or upon fufpending 
its proceedings at that juncture, or upon authorifing it to 
begin its deliberations immediately. The Emperor rejected the 
two former as equally offenfive to the Germans of every deno- 
mination, but finding it impoffible to elude the latter, he pro- 
pofed that the council fhould begin with reforming the diforders 
in the church, before it proceeded to examine or define articles 
of faith. This was the very thing which the court of Rome 
dreaded moft, and which had prompted it to employ fo many 
artifices in order to prevent the meeting of fuch a dangerous 
judicatory. Paul, though more compliant than fome of his 
predeceflors with regard to calling a council, was no lefs jealous 
than they had been of its jurifdiction, and faw what matter of 
triumph {ich a method of proceeding would afford the heretics. 


He apprehended confequences not only humbling but fatal to 
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the papal fee, if the council came to confider an inqueft into 
abufes as their only bufinefs; or if inferior prelates were 
allowed to gratify their own envy and peevithnefs by prefcribing 
rules to thofe who were exalted above them in dignity and. 
power. Without liftening, therefore, to this infidious propofal 
of the Emperor, he inftructed his legates to open the council. 


Tue firft fefion was fpent in matters of form. In a fubfe- 
quent one, it was agreed that the framing a confeflion of faith, 
containing all the articles which the church required its mem- 
bers to believe, ought to be the firft and principal bufinefs of the 
council; but that at the fame time, it fhould give attention to 
what was neceflary towards the reformation of manners and 
difcipline. From this firft fymptom of the fpirit with which 
the council was animated, from the high tone of authority 
which the legates who prefided in it aflumed, and from the 
implicit deference with which moft of the members followed 
their directions, the Proteftants conjeétured with eafe what de- 
cifions they might expe&. It aftonifhed them, however, to fee 
forty prelates, (for no greater number were yet affembled) 
affume authority as reprefentatives of the unrverfal church, and 
proceed to determine the moft important points of dotrine in its 
name. Senfible of this indecency, as well as of the ridicule with 
which it might be attended, the council advanced flowly in its 
deliberations, and all its proceedings were for fome time lan- 
guifhing and feeble*. As fooh as the confederates of Smalkalde 
received information of the opening of the council, they publifh— 
ed along manifefto containing a renewal of their proteft againft 
its meeting, together with the reafons which induced them to. 


a F, Paul, 120, &c. Pallavic. p. 180, &c. 
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decline its jurifdictions * The Pope and Emperor, meanwhile, 
were fo little follicitous to quicken or add vigour to its opera- 
tions, as plainly difcovered that fome obje@tof greater importance 
‘occupied and interefted them. 


THE Proteftants, as they were not inattentive or unconcerned 
{peGators of their motions, entertained every day more violent 
fufpicions of their intentions, and received intelligence from 
different quarters of the machinations carrying on againft them. 
The King of England informed them, that the Emperor hav- 
ing long refolved to exterminate their opinions, would not fail to 
employ this interval of tranquillity which he now enjoyed, as 
the moft favourable junQure for carrying his defign into execu- 
tion. The merchants of Augfburg, which was at that time a 
city of extenfive trade, received advice by means of their corre- 
fpondents in Italy, among whom were fome who fecretly favoured 
the Proteftant caufe “°, that a dangerous confederacy againft it 
was forming between the Pope and Emperor. In confirmation 
of this, they heard from the Low-Countries that Charles had 
iffued orders, though with every precaution which could keep the 
meafure concealed, for raifing troops both there and in other 
parts of his dominions. Such a variety of information, cor- 
roborating all that their own jealoufy or obfervation led them 
to apprehend, left the Proteftants little reafon to doubt of the 
Emperor’s hoftile intentions. Under this impreffion, the depu- 
ties of the confederates of Smalkalde affembled at Frankfort, 
and by communicating their intelligence and fentiments to each 
other, reciprocally heightened their fenfe of the impending 
danger. But their union was not fuch as their fituation required, 


® Seckend, l. iii. 602, &c. © Seck, l. iii. 579. 
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Boox VII. or the preparations of their enemies rendered neceflary. Their 


1546. 


league had now fubfifted ten years. Among fo many mem- 
bers whofe territories were intermingled with each other, and 
who, according to the cuftom of Germany, had created an 
infinite variety of mutual rights and claims by intermarriages, 
alliances, and contracts of different kinds, fubjects of jealoufy and 
difcord had unavoidably arifen. Some of the confederates, being: 
connected with the Duke of Brunfwick, were highly difgufted 
with the Landgrave, on account of the rigour with which he 
had treated that rafh but unfortunate Prince. Others taxed the 
Elector of Saxony and Landgrave, the heads of the league, with 
having involved the members in unneceflary and exorbitant 
expences by their profufenefs or want of oeconomy. The 
views, likewife, of thefe two great Princes, who, by their 
fuperior power and authority, influenced and direéted the whole 
body, being extremely different, rendered all its motions 
languid, at a time when the utmoft vigour and difpatch 
were requifite. The Landgrave, of a violent and enterprizing 
temper, but not forgetful, amidft his zeal for religion, of the 
ufual maxims of human policy, infifted that the danger which 
threatened them, being manifeft and unavoidable, they fhould 
have recourfe to the moft effectual expedient for fecuring their 
own fafety, by courting the protection of the Kings of France 
and England, or by joining in alliance with the Proteftant can- 
tons of Swifferland, from whom they might expe& fuch 
powerful and prefent affiftance as their fituation demanded. 
The EleGor, on the other hand, with the moft upright inten- 
tions of any Prince in that age, and with talents which 
might have qualified him abundantly for the adminiftration 
of government in any tranquil period, was poffleffed with fuch 
fuperftitious veneration for all the parts of the Lutheran fyftem, 

and 
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and fuch bigotted attachment to all its tenets, as made him averfe Boox VII. 
to an union with thofe who differed from him in any article of 1546 
faith, and rendered him very incapable of undertaking its defence 
in times of difficulty and danger. He feemed to think, that the 
concerns of religion were to be regulated entirely by principles 
and maxims different from thofe which apply to the common 
affairs of life; and being fwayed too much by the opinions of 
Luther, who was notonly a ftranger to the rules of political con- 
duct, but defpifed them; he often difcovered an uncomplying 
fpirit, which proved of the greateft detriment to the caufe that he 
wifhed to fupport. Influenced, on this occafion, by the fevere 
and rigid notions of that Reformer, he refufed to enter into any 
confederacy with Francis, becaufe he was a perfecutor of the 
truth; or to folicit the friendfhip of Henry, becaufe he was no 
lefs impious and profane than the Pope himfelf; or even to join 
in alliance with the Swifs, becaufe they differed from him in _ 
feveral effential articles of faith. This diffenfion, about a point 
of fuch confequence, produced its natural effects. Each fecretly 
cenfured and reproached the other. The Landgrave confidered 
the Elector as fettered by narrow prejudices, unworthy of a 
Prince called to act a chief part in a fcene of fuch importance. 
The Ele&or fufpef&ted him of loofe principles and ambitious 
views, which correfponded ill with the facred caufe in which 
they were engaged. But though the Elector’s fcruples prevented 
their timely application fo foreign aid; and the jealoufy or 
difcontent of the other Princes defeated a propofal for renewing 
their original confederacy, the term during which it was to con- 
tinue in force being on the point of expiring; yet the fenfe of 
their common danger induced them to agree with regard to 
othes 
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other points, particularly that they would never acknowledge 
the aflembly at Trent as a lawful council, nor fuffer the Arch- 
bifhop of Cologne to be oppreffed on account of the fteps which 
he had taken towards the reformation of his diocefe ^. 


Tue Landgrave, meanwhile, defirous of penetrating to the 
bottom of the Emperor’s intentions, wrote to Granvelle, whom 
he knew to be thoroughly acquainted with all his mafter’s 
{chemes, informing him of the feveral particulars which raifed 
the fufpicions of the Proteftants, and begging an explicit decla- 
ration of what they had to fear or to hope. Granvelle, in return, 
affured them that the intelligence which they had received of the 
Emperor’s military preparations was exaggerated, and all their 
fufpicions deftitute of foundation; that, though in order to 
guard his frontiers againft any infult of the French or Englith, 
he had commanded a {mall body of men to be raifed in the 
‘Low-Countries, he was as follicitous as ever to maintain tran- 
quillity in Germany ° 


But the Emperor’s actions did not correfpond with thefe 
profeffions. For, inftead of appointing men of known modera~ 
tion and a pacific temper to appear in defence of the Catholic 
doétrines at the conference which had been agreed on, he made 
choice of fierce bigots, attached to their own fyftem with a 
blind obftmacy, which rendered all hope of reconcilement def- 
perate. Malvenda, a Spanifh divine, who took the conduct of 
the debate on the pare of the Gatholics, managed it with all tHe 
fubtle dexterity of a {cholaftic metaphyfician, more ftudious to 


4 Seck. J. iii. 566, 570, 613. Sleid. 355. Sleid. 356. 
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perplex his adverfaries than to convince them, and more intent Boox VII. 
on palliating error than on difcovering truth. The Proteftants ea 
filled with indignation, as well at his fophiftry as at fome 
regulations which the Emperor endeavoured to impofe on the 
difputants, broke off the conference abruptly, being fully con- 

vinced of the Emperor’s having had nothing in view but to. 

amufe them, and to gain time for ripening his own fchemes ‘. 


f Sleid, 358. Seck. 1. iii. 620. 
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3X7 HILE appearances of danger daily encreafed, and the 
W tempeft which had been fo long a gathering was ready 
to break forth in all its violence againft the Proteftant church, 
Luther was faved, by a feafonable death, from feeling or behold- 
ing its deftructive rage. Having gone, though in a declining 
fate of health, and during a rigorous feafon, to his native city of 
Eyfleben, in order to compofe, by his authority, a diffenfion 
among the counts of Mansfield, he was feized with a violent 
‘nflammation in his ftomach, which in a few days put an end 
to his life, in the fixty-third year of his age. As he was 
raifed 
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raifed up by providence to be the author of one of the greateft Boor VIII. 
and moft interefting revolutions recorded in hiftory, there is 1546. 
not any perfon perhaps whofe charaéter has been drawn with 
{uch oppofite colours. In his own age, one party, ftruck with 
horror and inflamed with rage, when they faw with what a da- 
ring hand he overturned every thing which they held to be fa~ 
cred, or valued as beneficial, imputed to him not only all the de- 
fects and vices of aman, but the qualities of a demon. The other, 
warmed with admiration and gratitude, which they thought he 
merited as the reftorer of light and liberty to the Chriftian church, 
aícribed to him perfetions above the condition of humanity, 
and viewed all his actions with a veneration bordering on that 
which fhould be paid only to thofe who are guided by the imme- 
diate infpiration of heaven. It is his own condu&, not the Hischarater. 
undiftinguifhing cenfure or the exaggerated praife of his con- 
temporaries, which ought to regulate the opinions of the prefent 
age concerning him. Zeal for what he regarded as truth, 
undaunted intrepidity to maintain it, abilities both natural and 
acquired to defend it, and unwearied induftry to propagate it, 
are virtues which fhine fo confpicuoufly in every part of his 
behaviour, that even his enemies muft allow him to have poffeffed 
them in an eminent degree. To thefe may be added with equal 
juftice, fuch purity and even aufterity of manners, as became 
one who afflumed the character of a Reformer ; fuch fan&tity of 
life as fuit d the d &rine which he delivered; and fuch perfect 
difintereftedn s as affords no flight prefumption of his fincerity. 
Superior to all iclfith e nf derations, a firanzer to the elegancies of 
life, and d.fpifiig its pleafures, he left the honours and emolu- 
ments of the church to his difciples, rem ining f. tisfied 1 imfelf 
an his original ftate of profeffor in the univerfity, and paftor of 
VoL. UL K the 
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Boor VHI. the town of Wittemberg, with the moderate appointments 


2546. 


annexed to thefe offices. His extraordimary qualities were 
allayed with no inconfiderable mixture of human frailty and 
human pafhons. Thefe, however, were of fuch a nature, that 
they cannot be imputed to malevolence or corruption of heart, 
but feem to have taken their rife from the fame fource with 
many of his virtues. His mind forcible and vehement in all its 
eperations, rouzed by great objects, or agitated by violent paf- 
fions, broke out, on many occafions, with an impetuofity which 
aftonifhes men of feebler fpirits, or fuch as are placed in a more 
tranquil fituation. By carrying fome praife-worthy difpofitions 
to excefs, he bordered fometimes on what was culpable, and was 
often betrayed into aGtions which expofed him to cenfure. His 
confidence that his own opinions were well founded, approached 
to arrogance; his courage in afferting them, to rafhnefs; his 
firmnefs in adhering to them, to obftinacy ; and his zeal in con- 
futing his adverfaries, to rage and {currility. Accuftomed him- 
felf to confider every thing as fubordinate to truth, he expeéted 
the fame deference for it from other men ; and without making 
any allowances for their timidity or prejudices, he poured forth 
againit thofe, who difappointed him in this particular, a torrent 
of invective mingled with contempt. Regardlefs of any diftinc- 
tion of rank or character when his doctrines were attacked, he 
chaflifed all his adverfaries, indifcriminately, with the fame 
rough hand; neither the royal dignity of Henry VIII. nor 
the eminent learning and abilities of Erafmus, {creened them 
from the fame grofs abufe with which he treated Tetzel or 
Eccius. 


BuT thefe indecencies of which Luther was guilty, muft not 
be imputed wholly to the violence of his temper. They ought 


to 
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to be charged in part on the manners of the age. Among a BooxVIIl. 
tude people, unacquainted with thofe maxims, which, by putting —156. 

continual reftraint on the paffions of individuals, have polifhed 
fociety and rendered it agreeable, difputes of every kind were 





managed with heat, and ftrong emotions were uttered in their 
natural language, without referve or delicacy. At the fame time, 
the works of learned men were all compofed in Latin, and they 
were not only authorized, by the example of eminent writers in 
that language, to ufe their antagonifts with the moft illiberal 
fcurrility; but, in a dead tongue, indecencies of every kind 
appear lefs fhocking than in a living language, whofe idioms 
and phrafes feem grofs, becaufe they are familiar. 


In pafiing judgment upon the characters of meh, we ought 
to try them by the principles and maxims of their own age, 
not by thofe of another. For, although virtue and vice are at 
all times the fame, manners and cuftoms vary continually. 
Some parts of Luther’s behaviour, which to us appear moft cul- 
pable, gave no difguft to his contemporaries. It was even 
by fome of thofe qualities, which we are now apt to blame, 
that he was fitted for accomplifhing the great work which 
he undertook: ‘To rouze mankind, when funk in ignorance 
or fuperftition, and to encounter the rage of bigotry, armed 
with power, required the utmoft vehemence of zeal, and 
a temper daring to excefs. A gentle call would neither have 
reached, nor have excited thofe to whom it was addrefled. 
A {pirit, more amiable, but lefs vigorous than Luther’s, 
would have fhrunk back from the dangers, which he braved and 

K 2 furmounted. 
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Book VIII. furmounted. ‘Towards the clofe of Luther’s life, though withe 
1546. Out any perceptible declenfion of his zeal or abilities, the infire 
mities of his temper increafed upon him, fo that he grew daily 
-more peevifh, more irafcible, and more impatient of contradic- 
tion. Having lived to be witnefs of his own amazing fuc- 
cefs; to fee a great part of Europe embrace his doétrines; and 
to fhake the foundation of the Papal throne, before which the 
mightieft Monarchs had trembled, he difcovered, on fome occa- 
fions, fymptoms of vanity and felf-applaufe. He muft have 
been indeed more than man, if, upon contemplating all that he 
aCtually accomplifhed, he had never felt any fentiment of this 

kind rifing in his breaft*. 


SOME time before his death he felt his ftrength declining, his 
conftitution being worn out by a prodigious multiplicity of bufinefs, 
added to the labour of difcharging his minifterial function with 
unremitting diligence, to the fatigue of conftant ftudy, befides the 
compofition of works as voluminous as if he had enjoyed unin- 


* A remarkable inftance of this, as well as ofa certain fingularity and elevation 
of fentiment, is found in his Laft WHI. Though the effeéts which he had to 
bequeath were very inconfiderable, he thought it neceflary to make a Teftament, 
but {corned to frame it with the ufual legal formalities. Notus fum, fays he, in 
coelo, ja terra, & in inferno, & au ‘toritatem ad hoc fufficientem habeo, ut mihi 
foli credatur, cum Deus m hi, Fomir |] et dm b i, et miferabili peccatori 
ex paterna miferico dia Evar „eium fi. i fu. cie ‘d rt, dederitque utin eo verax 
& fidelis fuerim, ita ut multi in mundo illud per me acc perint, & me pro Doore 
veritatis aguoverint, fpreto banno Pape, Cefar's, Regum, Principum & facer- 
dotum, immo omnium demonum odio. Qud: ‘gitur, ad difp fitionem banc, 
in re exigua, fufficiat, fi adfit manus mez te tin onium, & dici poft, hæc fcripfit 
D. Martunus Luther, Notarius Dei, & teftis Cvangelii ejus. Seck. l. iii, 
P 65E. 
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terrupted leifure and retirement. His natural intreprdity Boox VIIL 
did not forfake him at the approach of death; his laft gr 
converfation with his friends was concerning the happinefs 

referved for good men in a future world, of which he fpoke with 

the fervour and delight natural to one who expected and wifhed 

to enter foon upon the enjoyment of it*. The account of his 

death filled the Roman Catholic party with exceffive as well as 

indecent joy, and damped the fpirits of all his followers; neither 

party fufficiently confidering that his dofrines were now fo 

firmly rooted, as to be in a condition to flourifh independent of 

the hand which firt had planted them. His funeral was 
celebrated by order of the Eletor of Saxony with extraordinary 

pomp. He léft feveral children by his wife Catharine Bore, 

who furvived him; towards the end of the laft century, 

there were in Saxony fome of his defcendents in decent and . 
honourable ftations ° 


Tue Emperor, meanwhile, purfued the plan of diffimulation The Emperor 
with which he had fet out, employing every art to amufe the a 
Proteftants, and to quiet their fears and jealoufies. For this oe neg | 
purpofe he contrived to have an interview with the landzgrave 
of Heffe, the moft active of all the confederates, and the moft 
fufpicious of his defigns. To him he made fuch warm profef- 
Gons of his concern for the happinefs of Germany, and of his 
averfion to all violent meafures; he denied, in fuch exprefs 
terms, his having entered into any league, or having begun any 
military preparations which fhould give caufe of alarm tô the. 


Proteftants, as feem to have difpelled all the Landgrave’s’.. 


March 28. . 


a Sleid. 362. Seck, lib, iii, 632, &c. » Seck, 1. iii. 651. 
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Boox VIII. doubts and apprehenfions, and fent him away fully fatisfied of 

-a his pacific intentions. This artifice was of great advantage; 
and effectually anfwered the purpofe for which it was intended. 
The Landgrave upon his leaving Spires, where he had been 
admitted to this interview, went to Worms, where the Smal- 
kaldic confederates were affembled, and gave them fuch a flat- 
tering reprefentation of the Emperor’s favourable difpofition 
towards them, that they, too apt, as well from the temper of the 
German nation as from the genius of all great aflociations or 
bodies of men, to be flow, and dilatory, and undecifive in their 
deliberations, thought there was no neceflity of taking any 
immediate meafures again{t danger, which appeared to be diftant 
or imaginary ^“. 


Proceedings SucH events, however, foon occurred, as ftaggered the credit 
eae As which the Proteftants had given to the Emperor’s declarations. 
Proteftants. The council of Trent, though ftill compofed of a {mall number 
of Italian and Spanifh prelates, without a {ingle deputy from 
many of the kingdoms which it aflumed the right of binding 
by its decrees, being afhamed of its long inactivity, proceeded 
now to fettle articles of the greateft importance. Having begun 
with examining the firft and chief point in controverfy between 
the chyrch of Rome and the Reformers, concerning the rule 
which fhould be held fupreme or decifive in matters of faith, 
April 8. the council, by its infallible authority, determined, “ That the 
books to which the defignation of Apocryphal hath been given, 
are of equal authority with thofe which were received by the 
Jews and primitive Chriftians into the facred canon; that the 
traditions handed down from the apoftolic age, and preferved 


c Sleid, Hift. 367, 3723- : 
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in the church, are entitled to as much regard as the doctrines Boog VHE 
and precepts which the infpired authors have committed to E- 
writing; that the Latin tranflation of the Scriptures, made or 

revifed by St. Jerome, and known by the name of the Vulgate 
tranflation, fhould be read in churches, and appealed to in 

the fchools as authentic and canonical. Againft all who. 
difclaimed the truth of thefe tenets, anathemas were denounced 

in the name and by the authority of the Holy Ghoft. The 

decifion of thefe points, which undermined the-main pillar of 

the Lutheran fyftem, was a plain warning to the Proteftants 

what judgment they might expe when the council fhould have 

leifure to take into confideration the particular and fubordinate 

articles of their Creed“. 






Tais difcovery of the council’s readinefs to condemn their 
epinions, was foon followed by a ftriking inftance of the Pope’s 
refolution to punith fuch as embraced them. The appeal of the 
canons of Cologne againft their Archbifhop having been carried 
to Rome, Paul eagerly feized on that opportunity, both of dif- 
playing the extent of his own authority, and of teaching the 
German ecclefiaftics the danger of revolting from the eftablifhed 
church. As no perfon appeared in behalf of the Archbifhop, 
he was held to be conviéted of the crime of herefy, and a Papal April 16. 
bull was iflued, depriving him of his ecclefiaftical dignity, inflia- 
mg on him the fentence of excommunication, and abiolving his 
fubjets from the oath of allegiance which they had taken to him 
as their civil fuperior. The countenance which he had given to the 
Lutheran herefy was the only crime imputed to him, as well as 
the only reafon affigned to juftify the extraordinary rigour of 
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Book VIIL this decree. The Proteftants could fcarce believe that Paul, 
Nn ) 


154: 


Charles about 
tò commence 
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Nevociates 
with the 


Pope. 


how zealous foever to defend the eftablithed fyftem, or to humble 
thofe who invaded it, would have ventured to proceed to fuch 
extremities againft a Prince. and EleGor of the Empire, without 
having previoufly fecured fuch powerful protection as would ren- 
der his cenfure fomething more than an impotent and defprcable 
fally of refentment. They were of courfe deeply alarmed at 
this fentence againft the Archbifhop, confidering it as a fure 
indication of the malevolent intentions not only of the Pope, 
but of the Emperor, againft the whole party’. 


Upon this frefh revival of their fears, with fuch violence as 
is natural to men rouzed from a falfe fecurity, and confcious of 
their having been deceived, Charles faw that it was now necef- 
fary to throw afide the veil, and to declare openly what part he 
determined to a&. By a long feries of artifice and fallacy, he 
had gained fo much time, that his meafures, though not altogether 
ripe for execution, were greatly matured. The Pope, by his 
proceedings againft the Elector of Cologne, as well as by the 
decree of the council, had precipitated matters into fuch a fitua- 
tion, as rendered a breach between the Emperor and the Pro- 
teftants almoft unavoidable. Charles had no choice left him 
but either to take part with them in overturning what the 
the See of Rome had determined, or to fupport the authority of 
the church openly by force of arms. Nor did the Pope think it 
enough to have brought the Emperor under a neceflity of aCting ; 
he prefied him to begin his operations, by promifing to fecond 
him with fuch vigour as could fcarce fail of fecuring his fuccefs. 
Tranfported by his zeal againft herefy, he forgot all the prudent 
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and cautious maxims of the Papal See, with regard to the dan- BooxVIIi. 
ptr of extending the Imperial authority beyond due bounds, ~ ,<46. 
and in order to crufh the Lutherans, he was willing to contribute 


towards raifing up a mafter that might prove formidable to him- 
{elf as well as to the reft of Italy. 





BuT, befides the certain expectation of affiftance from the Concludes a 

Pope, Charles was now fecure from any danger of interruption “pret 
to his defigns by the Turkifh arms. His negociations at the 
Porte, which he had carried on with great affiduity fince the 
peace of Crefpy, were on the point of being terminated in fuch 
a manner as he defired. Solyman, partly in compliance with 
the French King, who, in order to avoid the difagreeable obli- 
pation of joining the Emperor againft his ancient ally, laboured 
with great zeal to bring about an accommodation between 
them; and partly from its being neceflary to turn his arms 
towards the eaft, where the Perfians threatened to invade his 
dominions, confented without difficulty to a truce for five years. 
The chief article of it was, that each fhould retain pofleffion of 
what he now held in Hungary; and Ferdinand, asa facrifice to 
the pride of the Sultan, fubmitted to pay ah annual tribute of 
fifty thoufand crowns °. 


BuT it was upon the aid and concurrence of the Germans Gains Mau- 
themfelves that the Emperor relied with the greateft confidence. "5° ince 
The Germanic body, he knew, was of fuch vaft ftrength, as to of Germany 
be invincible if it were united, and that it was only by employ- 
ing its own force that he could hope to fubdue it. Happily for 
him, the union of the feveral members in this great fyftem 
was fo feeble, the whole frame was fo loofely compacted, and 
its different parts tended fo violently towards feparation from 
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Book VIII, each other, that it was almoft impoffible for it, on any impor- 
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tant emergence, to join in a general or vigorous effort. In the 
prefent juncture, the fources of difcord were as many, and as 
various as had been known on any occafion. The Roman Ca- 
tholics, animated with a zeal in defence of their religion pro- 
portional to the fiercenefs with which it had been attacked, 
were cager to fecond any attempt to humble thofe innovators, 
who had overturned it in many provinces, and endangered it in 
more. John and Albert of Brandenburg, as well as feveral other 
Princes, incenfed at the haughtinefs and rigour with which the 
Duke of Brunfwick had been treated by the confederates of 
Smalkalde, were impatient to refcue him, and to be revenged 
on them. Charles obferved, with fatisfa€tion, the working of 
thefe paffions in their minds, and counting on them as fure 
auxiliaries whenever he fhould think it proper to a&, he found 
it, meanwhile, more neceflary to moderate than to inflame 
their rage. 


Sucu was the fituation of affairs, fuch the difcernment 
with which the Emperor forefaw and provided for every 
event, when the diet of the Empire met at Ratifbon. Many of 
the Roman Catholic members appeared there in perfon, but 
moft of the confederates of Smalkalde, under pretence of their 
being unable to bear the expence occafioned by the late unne- 
ceflary frequency of fuch affemblies, fent only deputies. Their 
jealoufy of the Emperor, and apprehenfions that violence, per- 
haps, might be employed in order to force their approbation of 
what he fhould propofe in the diet, was the true caufe of their 
abfence. The fpeech with which the Emperor opened the diet 
was extremely artful. After profefling, in common form, his 
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regard for the profperity of the Germanic body, and declaring Boos\ Ilf 
(a, add 


that in ordir to beftow his whole attention upon the re-eftablifh- 
ment of its order and tranquillity, he had at prefent abandoned 
all other cares, rejected the moft preffing follicitations of his 
other fubjedls to refide among them, and poftponed affairs of 
the greateft importance; he took notice, with fome indignation, 
that his difinterefted example had not been imitated; many mem- 
bers of chief confideration having negleéted to attend an afem- 
bly to which he had repaired with fuch manifeft inconvenience 
to himfelf. He then mentioned their unhappy diffenfions about 
religion ; lamented the ill fuccefs of his paft endeavours to com- 
pofe them; complained of the abrupt diffolution of the late 
conference, and craved their advice with regard to the beft and 
moft effectual method of reftoring union tothe churches of Ger- 
many, together with that happy agreement in articles of faith, 
which their anceftors had found to be of no lefs advantage to 
their civil intereft, than becoming their Chriftian profeffion. 


By this gracious and popular method of confulting the mem-« 
bers of the diet, rather than of obtruding upon them any 
opinion of his own, befides the appearance of great moderation, 
and the merit of paying much refpe& to their judgment, the 
Emperor dextroufly avoided difcovering his own fentiments, 
and referved to himfelf, as his only part, that of carrying into 
execution what they fhould recommend. Nor was he lefs fecure 
of fuch a decifion as he wifhed for by referring it wholly to 
themfelves. The Roman Catholic members, prompted by their 
own zeal, or prepared by his intrigues, joined immediately in 
reprefenting that the authority of the council now met at Trent 
ought to be final in all matters of controverfy; that all 
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their faith; and therctore they befought him to exert the power, 
with which he was invefted by the Almighty, in proteCting that 
affembly, and in compelling the Proteftants to acquiefce in its 
determinations. The Proteftants, on the other hand, prefented 
a memorial, in which, after repeating their objections to the 
council of Trent, they propofed, as the only effeCtual method of 
deciding the points in difpute, that either a free general council 
fhould be affembled in Germany, or a national council of the 
Empire fhould be called, or a felect number of divines fhould be 
appointed out of each party to examine and define articles of 
faith; they mentioned the receffes of feveral diets favourable to 
this propofition, and which gave them hope of terminating alk 
their differences in this amicable manner; they now conjured the 
Emperor not to depart from his former plan, and by offering 
violence to their confciences to bring calamities upon Germany, 
the very thought of which muft fill every lover of his country 
with horror. The Emperor receiving this paper, with a con- 
temptuous fmile, paid no farther regard to it. Having 
already taken his final refolution, and perceiving that nothing 
but force could compel them to acquiefce in it, he difpatched the 
Cardinal of Trent to Rome, in order to conclude an alliance with 
the Pope, the terms of which were already agreed on; he com- 
manded a body of troops, levied on purpofe in the Low-Coun- 
tries, to advance towards Germany; he gave commiffions to 
feveral officers for railing men in different parts of the Empire; 
he warned John and Albert of Brandenburg, that now was the 
proper time of exerting themfelves, in order to refcue their allv, 


Henry of Brunfwick, from captivity’. 
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ALL thefe things could not be tranfacted without the obfer- 
vation and knowledge of the Proteftants. The fecret was now 
in many hands; under whatever yeil of artifice or fecrecy 
the Emperor {till affected to conceal his defigns, his officers kept 
no fuch myfterious referve, and his allies and fubjects fpoke out 
his intentions plainly. Alarmed with reports of this kind, from 
every quarter, as well as with the preparations of war which they 
{aw begun, the deputies of the confederates demanded audience 
of the Emperor, and in the name of their mafters, required to 
know wnether thefe military preparations were carried on by his 
command, and for what end, and againftwhat enemy. Toa 
queftion put in fuch a tone, and at atime when facts were become 
too notorious to be denied, it was neceflary to give an explicit 
anfwer. He owned the orders which he had iffued, and profef- 
fing his purpofe not to moleft any on account of religion who 
fhould a& as dutiful fubjedts, declared that he had nothing in 
view but to maintain the rights and prerogatives of the Im- 
perial dignity, and by punifhing fome fatious members 
to preferve the ancient conftitution of the Empire from being 
impaired or diffolved by their irregular and licentious conduct. 
Though the Emperor did not name the perfons whom he charged 
with {uch high crimes, and deftined to be the objeéts of his ven- 
geance, it was obvious that he had the Elector of Saxony, and 
Landgrave of Hefle in view. Their deputies contidering what 
he had fa d, as a plain declaration of his hoftile intentions, imme- 
d ately retired from Ratifbon 5. 


THE Cardinal of Trent found it no difficult matter to treat 
with the Pope, who having at length brought the Emperor to 
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adopt that plan which he had long recommended, affented wich 
eagernefs to every article that he propofed. The league was 
figned a few days after the Cardinal’s arrival at Rome. The 
pernicious herefies which abounded in Germany, the obftinacy 
of the Proteftants in rejecting the holy council affembled at 
Trent, and the neceflity of maintaining found doétrine together 
with good order in the church, are mentioned as the motives 
of this union between the contracting parties. In order to check 
the growth of thefe evils, and to punifh fuch as had impioufly 
contributed to {pread them, the Emperor, having long and with- 
out fuccefs made trial of gentler remedies, engaged inftantly 
to take the field with a fufficient army, that he might compel 
by force all who difowned the council, or had apoftatized from 
the religion of their forefathers to return into the bofom of the 
church, and to fubmit with due obedience to the Holy See. He 
likewife bound himfelf not to conclude a peace with them during 
fix months without the Pope’s confent, nor without afligning 
him his fhare in any conqueft which fhould be made upon them; 
and that even after that period he fhould not agree to any accom- 
modation which might be detrimental to the church or to the 
intereft of religion. On his part, the Pope ftipulated to depofite 
a large fum in the bank of Venice towards defraying the expence 
of the war; to maintain at his own charge, during the {pace of 
fix months, twelve thoufand foot, and five hundred horfe; to 
grant the Emperor for one year half of the ecclefiaftical revenues 
throughout Spain; to authorize him by a bull to alienate as 
much of the lands belonging to religious houfes in that country, 
as would amount to the fum of five hundred thoufand crowns; 
and to employ not only {piritual cenfures but military force againft 
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any Prince who fhould attempt to interrupt or defeat the execu- 
tion of this treaty’. 


NOTWITHSTANDING the explicit terms in which the extir- 
pation of herefy was declared to be the obje&t of the war which 
was to follow upon this treaty, Charles {till endeavoured to per- 
fuade the Germans that he had no defign to abridge their reli- 
gious liberty, but that he aimed only at vindicating his own 
authority, and reprefling the infolence of thofe who had 
encroached upon it. With this view, he wrote circular letters, 
yn the fame {train with his anfwer to the deputies at Ratifbon, to 
moft of the free cities, and to feveral of the Princes who had 
embraced the Proteftant doctrines. In thefe he complained loudly, 
but in general terms, of the contempt into which the Imperial 
dignity had fallen, and of the prefumptuous as well as difor- 
derly behaviour of fome members of the Empire. He declared 
that he now took arms, not in a religious but in a civil quarrel; 
not to opprefs thofe who continued to behave as quiet and duti- 
ful fubjeéts, but to humble the arrogance of fuch as had thrown 
off all fenfe of that fubordination in which they were placed under 
him as head of the Germanic body. Grofs as this deception 
was, and manifeft as it might have appeared to all who confi- 
dered the Emperor’s conduct with attention, it became neceflary 
for him to make trial of its effeét; and fuch was the confidence 
and dexterity with which he employed it, that he derived the 
moft folid advantages from this artifice. If he had avowed 
at once an intention of overturning the Proteflant church, and of 
reducing all Germany under its ancient ftate of fubje€ion to 
the Papal See, none of the eities or Princes who had embraced 
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ration, far lefs could they have ventured to affift the Emperor in 
fuch an enterprize. Whereas by concealing, and even difclaim- 
ing any intention of that kind, he not only faved himfelf from 
the danger of being overwhelmed by a general confederacy of 
all the Proteftant ftates, but he furnifhed the timid with an 
excufe for continuing inadtive, and the defigning or interefted 
with a pretext for joining him without expofing themfelves to 
the infamy of abandoning their own principles, or having an 
active hand in fuppreffing them. At the fame time the 
Emperor well knew that if he were enabled, by their affiftance, 
to break the power of the Elector of Saxony and Landgrave, he 
might afterwards prefcribe what terms he pleafed to the feeble 
remains of a party without union or leaders, who would then 
regret, too late, their miftaken confidence in him, and their 
inconfiderate defertion of their affociates. 


THE Pope, by a fudden and unforefeen difplay of his zeal, 
had well nigh difooncerted this plan which the Emperor 
had formed with fo much care and art. Proud of having been 
the author of fuch a formidable confederacy againft the Lutheran 
herefy, and happy in thinking that the glory of extirpating it 
was referved for his Pontificate, he publifhed the articles of hes 
league with the Emperor asa proof of their pious intention, as well 
as of the extraordinary efforts which he himfelf was about to make 
for maintaining the faith in its purity. Not fatisfied with this, 
he {oon after iffued a bull containing moft liberal proraifes of in- 
dulgence toall who fhould engage in this holy enterprize, together 
with warm exhortations to fuch as could not bear a part in it them- 
{elves, to increafe the fervour of their prayers, and the feverity 
of their mortifications, that they might draw down the blefling 
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of heaven upon thofe who undertook it’. Nor was it zeal alone Boox VIII. 
which pufhed the Pope to make declarations fo inconfiftent with —15;¢. 
the account which the Emperor himfelf gave of his motives 

for taking arms. He was much fcandalized at Charles’s dif- 
fimulation in fuch a caufe; at his feeming to be afhamed of 
owning his zeal for the church; and at his endeavours to make 

that pafs for a political conteft, which he ought to have gloricd 

in as a war which had no other object than the defence of reli- 

gion. With as much {folicitude, therefore, as the Emperor 
laboured to difguife the purpofe of the confederacy, did the Pope 
endeavour to publith their real plan, in order that they might come 

atonce to a rupture with the Proteftants, that all hope of recon- 
cilement might be cut off, and that Charles might be under 

fewer temptations, and have it lefs in his power than at prefent, 

to betray the interefts of the church by any accommodation 
beneficial to himfelf *. 


THE Emperor, though not a little offended at the Pope’s 
indifcretion or malice in making this difcovery, continued boldly 
to purfue his own plan, and to affert his intentions to be no 
other than what he had originally avowed. Several of the Pro- 
teftant ftates, whom he had previoufly gained, thought them- 
felves juftified in fome meafure, by his declarations, for aban- 
doning their affociates, and even for giving affiftance to him. 


BuT thefe artifices did not impofe on the greater and founder rhe E 
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and that not only the fuppreffion of it, but the extinétion of the 
German liberties, would be the certain confequence of his ob- 
taining fuch an entire fuperiority as would enable him to execute 
his {chemes in their full extent. ‘They determined, therefore, 
to prepare for their own defence, and neither to renounce thofe 
religious truths to the knowledge of which they had attained 
by means fo wonderful, nor to abandon thofe civil rights which 
had been tranfmitted to them by their anceftors. In order to 
give the necefflary directions for this purpofe, their deputies 
met at Ulm, foon after their abrupt departure from Ratifbon. 
Their deliberations were now conducted with fuch vigour and 
unanimity, as the imminent danger which threatened them 
required. The contingent of troops, which each of the con- 
federates was to furnifh having been fixed by the original treaty 
of union, orders were given for bringing them immediately 
into the field. Being fenfible, at laft, that through the narrow 
prejudices of fome of their members, and the imprudent fecu- 
rity of others, they had neglected too long to ftrengthen them- 
{elves by foreign alliances, they now applied with great earneft- 
nefs to the Venetians and Swits. 


To the former, they reprefented the Emperor’s intention of 
overturning the prefent fyftem of Germany, and of railing 
himfelf to abfolute power in that country by means of foreign 
force furnifhed by the Pope; they warned them how fatal this 
event would prove to the liberties of Italy, and that by fuffer- 
ing Charles to acquire unlimited authority in the one country, 
they would foon feel his dominion to be no lefs defpotic in the 
other; they befought them, therefore, not to grant a paflage 
thro’ their territories to thofe troops, which ought to be treatedas 
common enemies, becaufe by fubduing Germany they prepared 
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chains for the reft of Europe. Thefe reflections had not Boox VIII. 
efcaped the fagacity of thofe wife republicans. They had com- ,45, 
municated their fentiments to the Pope, and had endeavoured 

to divert him from an alliance which tended to render irrefiftible 

the power of a potentate, whofe ambition he already knew to be 
boundlefs. But they had found Paul fo eager in the profecution 

of his own plan, that he difregarded all their remonftrances'’. 

They would do nothing more towards preventing the dangers 

which they forefaw; and in return to the application from the 
confederates of Smalkalde, informed them, that they could not 
obftruat the march of the Pope’s troops through an open coun- 

try, but by levying an army ftrong enough to face them in the 

field, and that this would draw upon themfelves the whole 

weight of his as well as of the Emperor’s indignation. For the 

fame reafon they declined lending a fum of money, which the _ 
Elector of Saxony and Landgrave propofed to borrow of them, 

towards carrying on the war”. 


THEIR demands upon the Swifs were not confined to the Of tie Swifs. 
obftructing of the entrance of foreigners into Germany; „they 
required of them, as the neareft neighbours, and clofeftallies of 
the Empire, to interpofe with their wonted vigour for the pre- 
{ervation of its liberties, and not to ftand as inactive {petators, 
while their brethren were opprefied and enflaved. But with 
what zeal foever the reformed cantons might have been difpofed 
ta act when the caufe of the Reformation was in danger, the 
Helvetic body was fo divided with regard to religion, as ren- 
dered it unfafe for the Proteftants to take any ftep without con- 
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Book VIII. fulting their aflociates; and among them the emiffaries of the 
t546. Pope and Emperor had fuch influence, that a refolution of main- 
taining an exact neutrality between the contending parties, was. 

the utmoft which could be procured’. 


sehr BEING difappointed in both thefe applications, they not long 
VHI. after had recourfe to the Kings of France and England; the 
approach of danger either overcoming the Elector of Saxony’s 
fcruples, or obliging him to yield to the importunities of his 
confederates. The fituation of the two Monarchs flattered them 
with hopes of fuccefs. Hoftilities between them. had continued 
for fome time after the peace of Crefpy. But becoming weary 
at laft of a war, attended with no glory or advantage to either, 
they had lately terminated all their differences by a peace con- 
cluded at Campe near Ardres. Francis having with great dif- 
ficulty procured his allies, the Scots, to be included in the treaty, 
in return for that conceffion he engaged to pay a great fum, 
which Henry demanded as due to him on feveral accounts, and 
he left Bologne in the hands of the Englith asa pledge for his 
faithful performance of that article. But though the re- 
eftablifhment of peace feemed to leave the two Monarchs at 
liberty to turn their attention towards Germany, fo unfortunate 
were the Proteftants, that they derived no immediate advantage 
from this circumftance. Henry appeared unwilling to enter: 
into any alliance with them, but on fuch conditions as would 
render him not only the head, but the fupreme direétor of their 
league; a pre-eminence which, as the bonds of union or intereft 
between them were but feeble, and as he differed from them fo 
widely in his religious fentiments, they had no inclination to 
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admit®. Francis, more powerfully inclined by political confide- Boox VIII. 
rations to furnifh them with affiftance, found his kingdom fo ~~. 
much exhaufted by a long war, and was fo much afraid of irri- 
tating the Pope by entering into clofe union with excommuni- 
cated Heretics, that he durft not undertake the proteétion of the 
Smalkaldic league. By this ill-timed caution, or fuperftitious 
deference to fcruples, to which at other times he was not much 
addicted, he loft the moft promifing opportunity of mortifying 


and diftrefling his rival, which prefented itfelf during his whole 
reign. 


I 54.06 


BuT, notwithftanding their ill fuccefs in their negociations Proteftanrs 
. ° : take the field 

with foreign courts, the confederates found no difficulty at home, with a great 

in bringing a fufficient force into the field. Germany abounded #*Y- 

at that time in inhabitants; the feudal inftitutions fubfifted in 

full force, and enabled the nobles to call out their numerous 

vaflals, and to put them in motion on the fhorteft warn- 

ing; the martial fpirit of the Germans, not broken or ener- 

vated by the introduction of commerce and arts, had acquir- 

ed additional vigour during the continual wars in which they 

had been employed, for half a century, either in the pay of 

the Emperors, or Kings of France. Upon every opportunity of 

entering into fervice, they were accuftomed to run eagerly to 

arms; and to every ftandard that was erected, voluntiers flocked 

from all quarters’. Zeal feconded, on this occafion, their native 

ardour. Men, on whom the doé¢trines of the Reformation had 

made that deep impreflion which accompanies tr ith when firft 

difeovered, prepared to maintain it with proportional vigour; 


and among a warlike people, it appeared infamous to remain 
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inactive, when the defence of religion was the motive for taking 
arms. Accident combined with all thefe circumftances in faci- 
litating the levy of foldiers among the confederates. A confi- 
derable number of Germans in the pay of France, being dif- 
mifled by the King on the profpec&t of peace with England, 
joined in a body the ftandard of the Proteftants*. By fuch acon- 
currence of caufes, they were enabled to affemble in a few weeks 
an army compofed of feventy thoufand foot and fifteen thoufand 
horfe; provided with a train of an hundred and twenty cannon, 
eight hundred ammunition waggons, eight thoufand beafts of 
burden, and fix thoufand pioneers '. Nor was this army, one of 
the moft numerous, and undoubtedly the beft appointed of any 
which had been lévied in Europe during that century, raifed by 
the united effort of the whole Proteftant body. The Eletor of 
Saxony, the Landgrave of Heffe, the Duke of Wurtemberg, the 
Princes of Anhalt, and the Imperial cities of Aufbourg, Ulm, 
and Strafburg, were the only powers which contributed towards 
this great armament: The Ele¢tors of Cologne, of Brandenbourg, 
and the Count Palatine, overawed by the Emperor’s threats, 
or deceived by his profeffions, remained neuter. John marquis 
of Brandenburg Bareith, and Albert of Brandenburg Anfpach, 
though both early converts to Lutheranifin, entered openly into 
the Emperor’s fervice, under pretext of having obtained his pro- 
mife for the fecurity of the Proteftant religion; and Maurice of 
Saxony foon followed their example. 


THE immenfe number of their troops, as well as the amazing 
rapidity wherewith they had aflembled them, aftonifhed the Em- 
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peror, and filled him with the moft difquieting apprehenfions. salen 
He was, indeed, in no condition to refift fuch a mighty force. 1545. 
Shut up in Ratifbon, a town of no great ftrength, whofe inhabi- 

tants, being moftly Lutherans, would have been more ready to 

betray than to affift him, with only three thoufand Spanifh foot, 

whom he had called from the frontiers of Hungary, and about 

five thoufand Germans who had joined him from different parts 

of the Empire, he muft have been overwhelmed by the approach 

of fuch a numerous army, which he could not fight, nor even 

hope to retreat from it in fafety. The Pope’s troops, though in 

full march to his relief, had fcarce reached the frontiers of Ger- 

many ; the forces which he expected from the Low-Countries had 

not yet begun to move, and were even far from being complete’. 

His fituation, however, called for more immediate fuccour, nor 

did it feem praéticable for him to wait for fuch diftant auxiliaries, 

with whom his junction was fo precarious. 


BuT it happened fortunately for Charles, that the confederates legs fel a 
did not avail themfelves of the advantage which lay fo full in ciate inftead 
their view. In civil wars, the firft fteps are commonly taken iiit 
with much timidity and hefitation. Men are follicitous, at that 
time, to put on the femblance of moderation and equity ; they 
ftrive to gain partizans by feeming to adhere ftriQly to known 
forms; nor can they be brought, at once, to violate thofe efta- 
blifhed inflitutions, which in times of tranquillity they have been 
accuftomed to reverence; hence their proceedines are often 
feeble or dilatory whcn they ought to be moft vigorou and 
decifive. Influenced by thefe confiderations, whi-h, happily for 


the peace of fociety, operate powerfully on the human mind, the 
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confederates could not think of throwing off that allegiance 
which they regularly owed to the head of the Empire, or of 
turning their arms againft him without one folemn appeal more 
to his candour, and to the impartial judgment of their fellow 
{ubje&s. For this purpofe, they addreffed a letter to the Empe- 
ror, and a manifefto to all the inhabitants of Germany. The 
tenor of both was the fame. They reprefented their own condu& 
with regard to civil affairs as dutiful and fubmiffive; they men- 
tioned the inviolable union in which they had lived with the 
Emperor, as well as the many and recent marks of his good-will 
and gratitude wherewithal they had been honoured ; they afferted 
religion to be the fole caufe of the violence which the Emperor 
now meditated againft them ; and in proof of this adduced many 
arguments to convince thofe who were fo weak as to be deceived 
by the artifices with which he endeavoured ta cover his real 
intentions; they declared their own refolution to mfque every 
thing in maintenance of their religious rights, and foretold the 
diffolution of the German conftitution, if the Emperor fhould 
finally prevail againft them '. 


Bur Charles, though in fuch a perilous fituation as might 
have infpired him with moderate fentiments, appeared as inflexi- 
ble and haughty as if his affairs had been in the moft profperous 
ftate. His only reply to the addrefs and manifefto of the Pro- 
teftants, was to publifh the ban of the Empire againft the Ele&tor 
of Saxony and Landgrave of Hefle, their leaders, and againft all 
who fhould dare to affift them. By this fentence, the ultimate 
and moft rigorous one which the German jurifprudence has pro- 
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vided for the punifhment of traitors, or enemies to theircoun- Book VIII. 
try, they were declared rebels and outlaws, and deprived of a. 
every privilege which they enjoyed as members of the Germanic 
body; their goods were confitcated; their fubjects abfolved from 
theiroath of allegiance; and it became not only lawful but meri- 
torious to invade their territories. The nobles, and free cities, who 
framed or perfected the conftitution of the German government, 
had not been fo negligent of their own fafety and privileges as to 
truft the Emperor with this formidable jurifdiction. The autho- 
rity of a diet of the Empire ought to have been interpofed 
before any of its members could be put under the ban. But 
Charles overlooked that formality, well knowing that, if his 
arms were crowned with fucceis, there would remain none who 
would have either power or courage to call in queftion what he 
had done“. The Emperor, however, did not found his fen- 
tence againft the Ele€tor and Landgrave on their revolt from 
the eftablifhed church, or their condu& with regard to religion, 
he affected to affign for it reafons purely civil, and thefe too 
expreffed in fuch general and ambiguous terms, without {peci- 
fying the nature or circumftances of their guilt, as rendered it 
more like an act of defpotic power than of a legal and limited 
jurifdiction. Nor was it altogether from choice, or to conceal 
his intentions that Charles had recourfe to the ambiguity of 
general exprefflions, he durft not mention too particularly the 
caufes of his fentence, as every action which he could have charged 
upon the Elector and Landgrave as a crime, might have been 
employed with equal juftice to condemn fuch of the Proteftants 
whom he {till pretended to confider as faithful fubjects, and 
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Tur confederates, now perceiving all hopes of accommoda- 
tion to be at an end, had only to chufe whether they would fub- 
mit without referve to the Emperor’s will, or proceed to open 
hoftilities. Nor did they want public fpirit and refolution to 
make the proper choice. A few days after the ban of the 
FE mpire was publifhed, they according to the cuftom of that 
age, fent a herald to the Imperial camp with a folemn declara- 
tion of war again{t Charles, to whom they no longer gave any 
other title than that of pretended Emperor, and renounced all 
allegiance, homage or duty which he might claim, or they 
had hitherto yielded to him. But previous to this formality, part 
of their troops had begun to a&t. ‘The command of a confider- 
able body of men raifed by the city of Augfburg having been 
given to Sebaftian Schertel, a foldier of fortune, who by the booty 
that he got when the Imperialifts plundered Rome, together with 
the merit of long fervice, had acquired wealthand authority which 
placed him on a level with the chief of the German nobles; 
that gallant veteran refolved before he joined the main body 
of the confederates, to attempt fomething fuitable to his for-- 
mer fame and to the expeCiation of his countrymen. As the 
Pope’s forces were haftening towards Tyrol, in order to pene- 
trate into Germany by the narrow paffes through the mountains. 
which run acrofs that c untry, he advanced thither with the 
u:moft rapidity, and feized Eurenberg and Cuffftein, two ftrong 
catles which commanded the principal defiles. Without 
fiopping a moment, he continued his march towards Infpruck, 
by getting pof.chion of which he would have obliged the 
Italians to ftep fhert, and wi.) a fimall bocy of men could have 
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refifted all the efforts of the grcateft armies. Caftlatto, the Boox VIII. 
governor of Trent, knowing what a fatal blow this would a 
be to the Emperor, all whofe defigns muft have proved 

abortive if his Italian auxiliaries had been intercepted, rail- 

ed a few troops with the utmoft difpatch and threw himfelf 

into the town. Schertel, however, did not abandon the enter- 

prize, and was preparing to attack the place, when the intelli- 

gence of the approach of the Italians, and an order from the 

Elector and Landgrave obliged him to defift. By his retreat 

the paffes were left open, and the Italians entered Germany 

without any oppofition, but from the garrifons that Schertel had 

placed in Ehrenberg and Cuffitein, which having no hopes of 

being relieved, were not long of furrendering * *. 


Nor was the recalling of Schertel the only error of which the ard iil con- 
confederates were guilty. As the fupreme command of their = 
army was committed, in terms of the league of Smalkalde, to 
the Elector of Saxony and Landgrave of Heffe with equal autho- 
rity, all the inconveniencies arifing from a divided and co-ordi- 
nate jurifdiction, which is always of fatal confequence in the 


x Seckend. lib. ii. 70. Adriani Iftoria di fuoi tempi, lib. 335. 

* Seckendorf the induftrious author of the Commentarius Apologeticus de 
Lutheranifmo, whom I have fo long and fafely followed as my guide in German 
affairs, was defcended from Schertel, W 4th the care and follicitude of a Ger- 
man, who was himfelf of noble birth, Seckendorf has publifhed a long digref- 
fion concerning his anceftor, ca'culated chiefly to fhew how Schertel was enn bled, 
and his pofterity allied to many of the moft ancient families in the Empire. 
Among cther curious particulars, he gives us an account of his wealth, the 
chief fource of which wa, the p! 'nder h> „ot at Rome. His landed eftate was 
fold by his grandf ns for fix hundred touf nd florins. By tlis we may 
form fome idea of the riches amailid by the Coz '¢ ùr: or commanders of merce- 
nary bands in that age. At the taxing of Rome Scheitel was only a captain, 
Seckend. lib. ii. 73. 
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though intrepid in his own perfon to excefs, and moft ardently 
zealous in the caufe, was flow in deliberating, uncertain as well as 
irrefolute in his determinations, and conftantly preferred mea- 
fures which were cautious and fafe to fuch as were boid or deci- 
five. The Landgrave, of a more active and enterprizing nature, 
formed all his refolutions with promptitude, wifhed to execute 
them with fpirit, and uniformly preferred fuch fchemes as 
tended to bring the conteft to a fpeedy iffue. Thus their maxims, 
with regard to the conduct of the war, differed as widely as thofe 
by which they were influenced in preparing for it. Such per- 
petual contrariety in their fentiments gave rife, imperceptibly, 
to jealoufy and the fpirit of contention. ‘Thefe multiplied the 
diffenfions flowing from the incompatibility of their natural 
temper, and rendered them more violent. ‘The other members 
of the league confidering themfelves as independant, and fubjec&t 
to the Elector and Landgrave, only in confequence of the arti- 
cles of a voluntary confederacy, did not long retain a proper 
veneration for commanders, who proceeded with fo little unani- 
mity; and the numerous army of the Proteftants, like a vaft 
machine whofe parts are ill compacted, and which is deftitute 
of any power fufficient to move and regulate the whole, acted 
with no confiftency, vigour or effect. 


THE Emprror, w ho was afraid that, by remaining at Ratifbon, 
he would render it impofhible for the Pope’s forces to join him, 
having boldly advanced to Landfhut on the Ifer, the confede- 
rates loft fome days in deliberating whether it was proper to 
£ llow him into the territories of the Duke of Bavaria, a neutral 
Prince. When at laft they furmounted that fcruple, and 
kc gan to move towards his camp, they fuddenly abandoned tho 
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defign, and haftened to attack Ratifbon, in which town Charles Boox VIII. 
could leave only a {mall garrifon. Meanwhile the Papal troops, me 
amounting fully to that number which Paul had fupulated to 
furnifh, reached Landfhut, and were foon followed by fix thou- 
fand Spaniards of the veteran bands ftationed in Naples. ‘The 
confederates, after Schertel’s fpirited but fruitlefs expedition, 
feem to have permitted thefe forces to advance unmolefted to the 
place of rendezvous, without any attempt to attack either them 
or the Emperor feparately, or to prevent their junction*. The 
Impeiial army amounted now to thirty-fix thoufand men, and 
was {till more formidable by the difcipline and valour of the 
troops, than by their number. Avila, commendador of Alcan- 
tara, who had been prefent in all the wars carried on by Charles, 
and had ferved in the armies which gained the memorable vic- 
tory at Pavia, which conquered Tunis, and invaded France, 
gives this the preference to any martial force he had ever feen 
affembled”. O€tavio Farnefe, the Pope’s grandfon, affifted by 
the ableft officers formed in the Jong wars between Charles and 
Francis, commanded the Italian auxiliaries. His brother, the 
Cardinal Farnefe, accompanied him, as Papal legate; and in 
order to give the war the appearance of a religious enterprize, 
he propofed to march at the head of the army, with a crofs car- 
ried before him, and to publifh Indulgences wherever he came 
to all who fhould give them any afff{tance, as had anciently 
been the praélice in the Cruzades againft the Infidels. But this 
the Emperor ftriily pr hibited, as inconfiftent with all the decla- 
rations which he had made to th Germans of hi own party; 
and the legate perc ving, toh .ftonf ment, thit t' exercif 
of the Proteftant religion, the ex. pa ih he con- 
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the Imperial camp, {oon returned in difguft to Italy *. 


THE arrival of thefe troops enabled the Emperor to fend fuch 
a reinforcement to the garrifon of Ratifbon, that the confeder- 
ates relinquifhing all hopes of reducing that town, marched to- 
wards Ingoldftadt on the Danube, near to which Charles was 
now encamped. Meanwhile they exclaimed loudly againft the 
Emperor’s notorious violation of the laws and conftitution of 
the Empire, in having called in foreigners to lay wafte Ger- 
many, and to opprefs its liberties. As in that age, the domi- 
nion of.the Roman See was fo odious to the Proteftants, that 
the name of the Pope alone was fufficient to infpire them with 
horror at any enterprize which he countenanced, and to raife in 
their minds the blackeft fufpicions, it came to be univerfally 
believed among them, that Paul, not fatisfied with attacking 
them openly by force of arms, haddifperfed his emiffaries all over 
Germany tofeton fire their towns and magazines, and to poifon 
the wells and fountains of water. Nor did this rumour fpread 
only among the vulgar, being extravagant as well as frightful 
enough to make a deep impreffion on their credulity; even the 
leaders of the party, blinded by their prejudices, publifhed a 
declaration, in which they accufed the Pope of having employed 
thefe Antichriftian and diabolical arts againft them?. Thefe 
{_ntiments of tle confederates were confirmed, in fome mea- 
fure, by the behaviour of the Papal troops, who, thinking nothing 
too rigorous towards Heretics anathematized by the church, 
were guilty of great exceffes in the Lutheran territories, and 
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aggravated the calamities of war, by mingling with it all the 
cruelty of bigotted zeal. 


THE firft operations in the field, however, did not correfpond 
with the violence of thofe paffions which animated individuals. 
The Emperor had prudently taken the refolution of avoiding an 
action with an enemy {o far fuperior in number’, efpecially as he 
forefaw that nothing could keep a body compofed of fo many and 
fuch diffimilar members, from falling to pieces, but the prefling to 
attack it with an inconfiderate precipitancy. The confederates, 
though it was no lefs evident that to them every moment’s delay 
was pernicious, were ftill prevented by the weaknefs or divifion 
of their leaders from exerting that vigour, with which their 
fituation as well as the ardour of their foldiers ought to have 
infpired them. On their arrival at Ingoldftadt, they found the 
Emperor in a camp not remarkable for ftrength, and furrounded 
only by a flight entrenchment. Before the camp lay a plain of 
fuch extent, as afforded fufficient fpace for drawing out their 
whole army, and bringing it to act at once. Every confidera- 
tion fhould have determined them to have feized this opportu- 
nity of attacking the Emperor; and their vaft {uperiority in num- 
bers, the eagernefs of their troops, together with the ftability of 
the German infantry in pitched battles, afforded them the moft 
probable expetation of victory. The Landgrave urged this with 
great warmth, declaring that if the fole command were vefted 
in him, he would terminate the war on that occafion, and decide 
by one general action the fate of the two pait.s. Put the 
Flector, reflecting on the valour and difcipline of the encmies 
forces, animated by the prefence of the Empcror, and conducded 
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by the beft officers of the age, would not venture upon an action, 
which he thought to be fo doubtful, as the attacking fuch a body 
of veterans on ground which they themfelves had chofen, and 
while covered by fortifications which, tho’ imperfect, would afford 
them no fmall advantage in the combat. Notwithftanding his 
hefitation and remonftrances, it was agreed, to advance towards 
the enemies camp in battle array, in order to make trial whether 
by that infult, and by a furious canonade which they began, 
they could draw the Imperialifts out of their works. But the 
Emperor had too much fagacity to fall into this fnare. He 
adhered to his own fyftem with inflexible conftancy; and draw- 
ing up his foldiers behind their trenches, that they might be ready 
to receive the confederates if they fhould venture upon an affault, 


calmly waited their approach, and carefully reftrained his own 


men from any excurfions or fkirmifhes that might bring on an 
engagement. Meanwhile, he rode along the lines, and addref- 
fing the troops of the different nations in their own language, 
encouraged them by the chearfulnefs of his voice and counte- 
nance; he expofed himfelf in places of greateft danger, and 
amidft the warmeft fire of the enemies artillery, the moft 
numerous that had hitherto been brought into the field by 
any army. Rouzed by his example, not a man quitted his ranks; 
it was thought infamous to difcover any fymptom of fear when 
the Emperor appeared fo intrepid; and the meaneft foldier 
plainly perceived, that their declining the combat at prefent was 
not the effect of timidity in their general, but the refult of a 
well weighed caution. The confederates, after firing feveral 
hours on the Imperialifts, with more noife and terror than exe- 
cution, feeing no profpect of alluring them to fight on equal 
terms, retired to their own camp. ‘The Emperor employed the 
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hight with fuch diligence in ftrengthening his works, that the 
confederates, returning to the canonade next day, found that, 
though they had now been willing to venture upon fuch a bold 
experiment, the opportunity of making an attack with advan- 
tage was loft“. 


AFTER fuch adifcovery of their own feeblenefs or irrefolution, 
and of the prudence as wellas firmnefs of the Emperor’s con- 
duct, the confederates turned their whole attention towards pre- 
venting the arrival of a powerful reinforcement of ten thoufand 
foot, and four thoufand horfe, which the count de Buren was 
bringing to the Emperor from the Low-Countries. But though 
that general had to traverfe fuch an extent of country ; though 
his route lay through the territories of feveral ftates warmly dif- 
pofed to favour the confederates; though they were apprized of 
his approach, and by their vaft fuperiority in numbers might 
eafily have detached a force fufficient to overpower him, he 
advanced with fuch rapidity, and by fuch well concerted move- 
ments, while they oppofed him with fuch remifinefs, and fo little 
military fkill, that he conducted this body to the Imperial camp 
without any lofs ^. 


AFTER the arrival of the Flemings, in whom he placed great 
confidence, the Emperor altered, in fome degree, his plan of ope- 
rations, and began to act more upon the offenfive, though he 
{till avoided a battle with the utmoft induftry. He made himfelf 
mafter of Neuburg, Dillingen, and Donawert on the Danube; 
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of Nordlingen, and feveral other towns, fituated on the moft 
confiderable ftreams that fall into that mighty river. By this he 
got the command of a great extent of country, though not with- 
out being obliged to engage in feveral fharp encounters, of which 
the fuecefs was various, nor without the moft imminent danger 
oftener than once of being drawn into a battle. In this manner 
the whole autumn was fpent; neither party gained any remark- 
able fuperiority over the other, and nothing was yet done towards 
bringing the war to a period. The Emperor had often foretold, 
with confidence, that difcord and the want of moncy would compe} 
the confedcrates to difperfe that unwieldy body, which they had 
neither abilities to guide, nor funds to fupport °; but though 
he waited with impatience for the accomplifhment of his pre- 
diction, there was no profpect of that event being at hand. 
Meanwhile, he himfelf began to fuffer from the want of forage 
and provifions; even the Catholic provinces being fo much. 
incenfed at the introduction of foreigners into the Empire, that 
they fupplied them with reluctance, while the camp of the con- 
federates abounded with a profufion of al} neceffaries, which the 
zeal of their friends in the adjacent countries furnifhed with the- 
utmoft liberality and good-will, Great numbers of the Italians. 
and Spaniards, unaccuftomed to the climate or food of Ger- 
many, were become unfit for fervice through ficknefs‘. Con- 
fiderable arrears were now due te the troops, who had fcarce 
received any money from the beginning of the campaign; the 
Emperor, experiencing on this as well as on former occafions, 
that his jurifdi@tion was more extenfive than his revenues, and 
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that the former enabled him to affemble a greater number of fol- 
diers, than the latter were fufficient to pay. Upon all thefe ac- 
counts, he found it difficult to keep his army in the field; fome 
of his ableft generals, and even the Duke of Alva himfelf, per- 
fevering and obftinate as he ufually was in the profecution of 
every meafure, advifing him to difperfe his troops into winter- 
quarters. But as the arguments urged againft any plan 
which he had adopted, rarely made much impreflion upon the 
Emperor, he paid no regard to their opinion, and determined 
to continue his efforts in order to weary out the confederates ; 
being well affured that if he could once oblige them to feparate, 
there was little probability of their uniting again in a body *. 
Still, however, itremained a doubtful point, whether his fteadinefs 
was moft likely to fail, or their zeal to be exhaufted. It was ftill 
uncertain which party, by firft dividing its forces, would give the 
fuperiority to the other; when an unexpected event decided the 
conteft, and occafioned a fatal reverfe in the affairs of the con- 
federates. 


MAURICE of Saxony having, by the arts which have already 
been defcribed, infinuated himfelf into the Emperor’s confi- 
dence, no fooner faw hoftilities ready to break out between him 
and the confederates of Smalkalde, than vaft profpects of 
ambition began to open upon him. That portion of Saxony, 
which defcended to him from his anceftors, was far from fatis- 
fying his afpiring mind; and he perceived with pleafure the 
approach of civil war, as amidft the revolutions or convulfions 
which it occafions, opjortunitics which at other times are 
fought in vain, of acquiring new power as well as addiuonal 
dignity, prefent themfelves to an enterprizin® firit, As he was 
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thoroughly acquainted with the ftate of the two contending par- 
ties, and the qualities of their leaders, he did not hefitate long 
in determining on which fide the greateft advantages were to be 
expected. Having rcvolved all thefe things in his own mind, and 
having taken his final refolution of joining the Emperor, he 
prudently determined to declare early in his favour; that, by the 
merit of this, he might acquire a title to a proportional recompence. 
With this view, he had repaired to Ratifbon in the month of 
May, under pretext of attending the diet; and after many con- 
ferences with Charles or his minifters, he concluded, though 
with the moft myfterious fecrecy, a treaty in which he engaged 
to concur in affifting the Emperor as a faithful fubje&; and 
Charles, in return, ftipulated to beftow on him all the fpoils 
of the Elector of Saxony, his dignities as well as territories". 
Hiftory fcarce records any treaty which can be confidered as a 
more manifeft violation of the moft powerful principles which 
ought to influence human actions. Maurice, a profefled 
Proteftant, at a time when the belief of religion, as well as zeal 
for it interefts, took ftrong poffeffion of every mind, binds himfelf 
to contribute his affiftance towards carrying on a war, which had 
manifeftly no other object than the extirpation of the Proteftant 
doétrines. He engages to take arms againft his father-in-law, 
and to ftrip his neareft relation of his honours and dominions. 
He joins a dubious friend againft a known benefactor, to whom | 
his obligations were both great and recent. Nor was the Printe 
who ventured upon all this, one of thofe audacious politicians, 
who, provided they can accomplith their ends, and fecure their 
intereft, difregard avowedly the moft facred obligations, and 
glory in contemning whatever is honourable or. decent. Mau- 
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rice’s conduét, if the whole muft be afcribed to policy, was more Boor VIIL 
artful and mafterly; he executed his plan in all its parts, and 1546. 
yet endeavoured to preferve, in every ftep which he took, the 
appearance of what was fair, and virtuous, and laudable. It is 

probable, from his fubfequent behaviour, that with regard to the 

Proteftant religion at leaft, his intentions were upright, that he 

fondly trufted to the Emperor’s promifes for its fecurity, but that, 

according to the fate of all who refine too much in policy, and 

who tread in dark and crooked paths, in attempting to deceive 

others, he himfelf was, in fome degree, deceived. 


His firft care, however, was to keep thefe engagements with His artifices- 
the Emperor clofely concealed: and fo perfect a mafter was he mendes 
in the art of diffimulation, that the confederates, notwithftanding intentions. 
his declining all connections with them, and his remarkable 
affiduity in paying court to the Emperor, feemed to have enter- 
tained no fufpicion of his defigns. Even the Elector of 
Saxony, when he marched at the beginning of the campaign to 
join his affociates, committed his dominions to his protection, 
which Maurice, with añ infidious appearance of friendfhip, readily 
undertook'. But fcarce had the Eleétor taken the field, when 
Maurice began to confult privately with the King of the Romans 
how to invade thofe very territories, with the defence of which 
he was entrufted. Soon after, the Emperor fent him a copy of 
the Imperial ban denounced againft the Elector and Landgrave. 

As he was next heir to the former, and particularly interefted 
in preventing ftrangers from getting his dominions into their 
poffeffion, Charles required him, not only for his own fake, but 
upon the allegiance and duty which he owed to the head of the. 
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Empire, inftantly to feize and detain in his hands the forfeited 
eftates of the Elector; warning him, at the fame time, that if 
he neglected to obey thefe commands, he fhould be held as ac- 
-ceffary to the crimes of his kinfman, and be liable to the fame 


punifhment . 


“THis artifice, which it is probable Maurice himfelf fuggefted, 
was employed by him in order that his conduét towards the 
EleCtor might feem a matter of neceflity but not of choice, an 
act of obedience to his fuperior, rather than a voluntary inva- 
fion of the rights of his kinfman and ally. But in order to 
give fome more {pecious appearance to this thin veil with which 
he endeavoured to cover his ambition, he had called together, 
foon after his return from Ratifbon, the ftates of his country; 
and reprefenting to them that a civil war between the Em- 
peror and confederates of Smalkalde was now become unavoid- 
able, defired their advice with regard to the part which he fhould 
act in that event. They being prepared, no doubt, and tutored 
before-hand, as well as defirous of gratifying their Prince, 
whom they both efteemed and loved, gave fuch counfel as they 
knew would be moft agreeable; advifing him to offer his medi- 
ation towards reconciling the contending parties; but if that 
were rejected, and he could obtain proper fecurity for the Pro- 
teftant religion, they delivered it as their opinion that he 
ought, in all other points, to yield obedience to the Emperor. 
Upon receiving the Imperial refcript, together with the ban 
againft the Elector and Landgrave, he fummoned the ftates 
of his country a fecond time; he laid before them the 
orders which he had received, and the punifhment with 
which he was threatened in cafe of difobedience; he acquaint- 
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ed them that the confederates had refufed to admit of his BooxVIII- 
mediation, and that the Emperor had given him the moft a 
fatisfactory declarations with regard to religion; he mentioned 
his own intereft in {ccuring poffeffion of the electoral dominions, 
together with the danger of allowing ftrangers toobtain an efta- 
blifhmentin Saxony; and upon the whole, as the point under deli- 
beration refpected his {ubjećts no lefs than himielf, he defired te 
know their fentimcnts how he fhould fteerin that difficult and ar- 
duous conjuncture. The ftates, no lefs obfequious and complaifant, 
than formerly, relying on the Emperor’s promifes as a perfect 
fecurity for their religion, propoted that, before he had recourfe 
to more violent methods, they would write to the Eleétor, 
exhorting him, as the beft means of appeafing the Emperor, and 
of preventing his dominions from being feized by foreign or 
hoftile powers, to give his confent that Maurice fhould take pof- 
fefhon of them quietly and without oppofition. Maurice him- 
felf {econded their arguments in a letter to the Landgrave, his 
father-in-law. Such an extravagant propofition was rejected 
with the fcorn and indignation which it deferved. The Land- 
grave, in return to Maurice, taxed him with his treachery and 
ingratitude towards a kinfman to whom he was fo deeply 
indebted; he treated with contempt his affectation of executing - 
the Imperial ban, which he could not but know to be a’ together 
void, by the unconflitutional and arbitrary manner in which it 
had been iffued; he befought him, not to fuffer himfelr to be 
fo far blinded by ambition, as to forget the obligations < t Lonour 
and friendfhip, or to betray the Proteftant region, the extir- 
pation of which out of Germany, even by the acknow coment 
of the Pope himiclf, was the great objet of the rrefent war. 
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Bur Maurice had proceeded too far to be diverted from pur» 
fuing his plan by reproaches or arguments. Nothing now 
remained but to execute with vigour, what he had hitherto car- 
ried on by artifice and difmulation. Nor was his boldnefs 11: 
aétion inferior to his fubtlety in contrivance. Having aflem- 
bled about twelve thoufand men, he fuddenly invaded one part 
of the ele€toral provinces, while Ferdinand with an army com- 
pofed of Bohemians and Hungarians over-ran the other. Mau- 
rice, in two fharp encounters, defeated the troops which the 
Eleétor had left to guard his country ; and improving thefe advan- 
tages to the utmoft, made himfelf mafter of the whole Electorate, 
except Wittemberg, Gotha and EFifenach, which being places 
of confiderable ftrength, and defended by fufficient garrifons, 
refufed to open their gates. The news of thefe rapid conquefts 
foon reached the Imperial and confederate camps. In the for- 
mer, their fatisfaction with an event, which it was forefeen 
would be produ€tive of the moft important confequences, was 
exprefled by every poffible demonftration of joy. The latter 
was filled with aftonifhment and terror. The name of Maurice 
was mentioned, with execration, as an apoftate from religion, 
a betrayer of the German liberty, and a contemner of the moft 
facred and natural ties. Every thing that the rage or invention of 
the party could fuggeft, in order to blacken and render him odious ; 
inveétives, fatires and lampoons, the furious declamations of 
their preachers, together with the rude wit of their authors, were 
all employed againft him. While he, trufting tothe arts which he 
had fo long praétifed, as if his actions could have admitted of any 


_ ferious juftitication, publifhed a manifefto, containing the fame 


frivolous reafons for his conduat, which he had formerly alledged 
in the meeting of his ftates, and in his letter to the Landgrave”, 
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THE Elector, upon the firft intelligence of Maurice’s motions, 
propofed to return home with his troops for the defence of 
Saxony. But the deputies of the league, affembled at Ulm, 
prevailed on him, at that time, to remain with the army, and 
to prefer the fuccefs of the common caufe before the fecurity of 
his own dominions. At length the fufferings and complaints of 
his fubjects increafed fo much, that he difcovered the utmott 
impatience to fet out, in order to refcue them from the 
oppreffion of Maurice, and from the cruelty of the Hungarians, 
who having been accuftomed to that licentious and mercilefs 
{pecies of war which was thought lawful againft the Turks, 
committed, wherever they came, the wildeft acts of rapine and 
violence. This defire of the Elector’s was fo natural and fo 
warmly urged, that the deputies at Ulm, though fully fenfible 
of the unhappy confequences of dividing their army, durft not 
refufe their confent, how unwilling foever to grant it. In this 
perplexity, they repaired to the camp of the confederates at 
Giengen on the Brenz, in order to confult their conftituents. 
Nor were they lefs at a lofs what to determine in this preffing 
emergence. But, after having confidered ferioufly the open 
defertion of fome of their allies; the fcandalous lukewarmnefs of 
others who had hitherto contributed nothing towards the war; 
the intolerable load which had fallen, of confequence, upon fuch 
members as were moft zealous for the caufe, or moft faithful to 
their engagements ; the ill fuccefs of all their endeavours to ob- 
tain foreign aid; the unufual lengthof the campaign; the rigour 
of the feafon; together with the great number of foldiers, and even 
officers, who had, on that account, quitted the fervice; they con- 
cluded that nothing could fave them, but cither the bringing 
the contefl to the immediate decifion of a battle by attacking the 
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Imperial army, or an accommodation of all their differences- 
with Charles by a treaty. Such was the defpondency and dejec- 
tion which now opprefled the party, that of thefe two they chofe 
what was moft feeble and unmanly, empowering a minifter of 
the Elector of Brandenburg to propound overtures of peace in 
their name to the Emperor. 


No fooner did Charles perceive this haughty confederacy, 
which had fo lately threatened to drive him out of Germany,. 
condeicending to make the firft advances towards an agreement, 
than concluding their fpirit to be gone, or their union to be 
broken, he immediately afliumed the tone of a conqueror; and 
as if they had been already at his mercy, would not hear of 
a negociation, but upon condition of the Elector of Saxony’s 
confenting previoully to give up himfelf and his dominions 
abfolutely to his difpofal”. As nothing more intolerable 
or ignominious could have been prefcribed, even in the 
worft fituation of their affairs, it is no wonder this propo- 
fition was rejected by a party, humbled and difconcerted rather 
than fubdued. But though they refufed to fubmit tamely to the 
Emperor's will, they wanted fpirit to purfue the only plan which 
could have preferved their independence; and forgetting that 
it was the union of their troops in one body which had hitherto 
rendered the confederacy formidable, and had more than once 
obliged the Imperialifts to think of quitting the field; they 
inconfiderately abandoned that advantage, which, in fpite of 
the diverfion in Saxony, would ftill have kept the Emperor 
in awe; and yielding to the Ele€tor’s intreaties, confented 
to his propofal of dividing the army. Nine thoufand 
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men were left in the dutchy of Wurtemberg, in order to protect 
that province, as well as the free cities of Upper Germany; a 
confiderable body marched with the Elector towards Saxony; 
but the greater part returned with their refpective leaders into 
their own countries, and were difperfed there’, 


THE moment the troops feparated, the confederacy ceafed to 
be the obje& of terror; and the members of it, who while 
they compofed part of a great body had felt but little anxiety 
about their own fecurity, began to tremble when they reflected 
that they now ftood expofed fingly to the whole weight of the 
Emperor’s vengeance. Charles did not allow them leifure to 
recover from their confternation, or to form any new fchemes of 
union. As foon as the confederates began to retire, he put his 
army in motion, and though it was now the depth of winter, 
he refolved to keep the field, in order to make the moft of that 
favourable juncture for which he had waited fo long. Some 
fmall towns in which the enemy had left garrifons immediately 
opened their gates. Norlingen, Rotenberg and Hall, Imperial 
cities, fubmitted {foon after. Though Charles could not prevent 
the Elector from levying, as he retreated, large contributions 
upon the archbifhop of Mentz, the abbot of Fulda, and other 
ecclefiaftics®, this was more than balanced by the fubmiffion 
of Ulm, one of the chief cities of Suabia, highly diftinguifhed 
by its zeal for the Smalkaldic league. As foon as an example 
was fet of deferting the common caufe, the reft of the members 
became inftantly impatient to follow it, and feemed afraid left 
others, by getting the ftart of them in returning to their duty, 
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fhould, on that account, obtain more favourable terms, The 
EleGtor Palatine, a weak Prince, who, notwithftanding his pro- 
feffions of neutrality, had, very prepofteroufly, fent to the con- 
federates four hundred horfe, a body fo inconfiderable as to 
be fearce any addition to their ftrength, but great enough to 
render him guilty in the eyes of the Emperor, made his acknow- 
ledgements in the moft abjeé&t manner. The inhabitants of 
Augibure, fhaken by fo many inftances of apoftacy, expelled 
the brave Schertel out of their city, and accepted fuch condi- 
tions as the Emperor was pleafed to grant them. 


Tur Duke of Wurtemberg, though among the firft who had 
offered to fubmit, was obliged to fue for pardon on his knees, 
and even after this mortifying humiliation obtained it with 
difficulty*. Memmingen, and other free cities in-the circle of 
Suabia, being now abandoned by all their former aflociates, found 
it neceflary to provide for their own fafety by throwing them- 
felves on the Emperor’s mercy. Strafburg and Franckfort on 
the Maine, cities far remote from the feat of danger, difcovered 
no greater fteddineis than thofe which lay more expofed. Thus 
a confederacy, lately fo powerful as to fhake the Imperial throne, 
fell to pieces and was diffolved in the fpace of a few weeks ; 
fcarce any member of that formidable combination now remain- 
ing in arms, but the Elector and Landgrave, whom the Empe- 
ror, having from the beginning marked out as the victims of his 
vengeance, was at no pains to reconcile. Nor did he grant 
thofe who fubmitted to him a generous and unconditional par- 
dcn. Confcious of his own fuperiority, he treated them both 
with haughtinefs and rigour. All the Princes in perfon, and 
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the cities, by their deputies, were compelled to implore mercy Boox VIII. 
in the humble pofture of fupplicants. As the Emperor laboured 
under great difficulties from the want of money, he impofed 
heavy fines upon them, which he levied with moft rapacious 
exactnefs. The Duke of Wurtemberg paid three hundred 
thoufand crowns; the city of Augfburg an hundred and fifty 
thoufand; Ulm an hundred thoufand ; Frankfort eighty thou- 
fand; Memmingen fifty thoufand; and the reft in proportion 
to their abilities, or their different degrees of guilt. They were 
obliged, befides, to renounce the league of Smalkalde; to fur- 
nilh affiftance, if required, towards executing the Imperial ban 
againft the Elector and Landgrave; to give up their artillery 
and warlike ftores to the Emperor ; to admit garrifons into their 
principal cities and places of ftrength; and in this difarmed and 
dependent fituation, to expect the final award which the Empe- 
ror fhould think proper to pronounce when the war came to an 
iue’. But, amidft the great variety of articles dictated by 
Charles on this occafion, he, in conformity to his original plan, 
took care that nothing relating to religion fhould be inferted ; 
and to fuch a degree were the confederates humbled or over- 
awed, that, forgetting the zeal which had fo long animated them, 
they were follicitous only about their fafety, without venturing to 
infift on a point, the mention of which they faw lim avoiding 
with fo much induftry. The inhabitants of Memmingen alone 
made fome feeble efforts to procure a promile of protection in 
the exercife of their religion, but were checked fo feverely by 
the Emperor’s minifters, that they inftantly full from their 
cemand. 
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THE Eledtor of Cologne, whom, notwithftanding the fentence 
of excommunication iffued againft him by the Pope, Charles 
had hitherto allowed to remain in pofleflion of the archiepifco- 
pal fee, being now required by the Emperor to fubmit to the 
cenfures of the church, this virtuous and difinterefted prelate, 
unwilling to expofe his fubjects, on his account, to the miferies 
of war, voluntarily refigned that high dignity. With a 
moderation becoming his age and character, he chofe to enjoy 
truth together with the exercife of his religion in the retirement 
of a private life, rather than to dilturb fociety by engaging in a 
doubtful and violent ftruggle in order to retain his office ` 


MEANWHILE the Elector of Saxony reached the frontiers of 
his country. As Maurice could aflemble no force equal to 
the army which accompanied him, he, in a fhort time, not only 
recovered pofieflion of his own territories, but over-ran Mifnia, 
and {tripped his rival of all that belonged to him except Dref- 
den and Leipfic, which being towns of fome ftrength could not 
be fuddenly reduced. Maurice, obliged to quit the field, and 
to fhut himfelf up in his capital, difpatched courier after cou- 
rier to the Emperor, reprefenting his dangerous fituation, and 
folliciting him with the moft earneft importunity to march 
immediately to his relief. But Charles, bufy at that time in 
prefcribing terms to fuch members of the league as were daily 
returning to their allegiance, thought it fufhcient to detach 
Albert Marquis of Brandenburg-Anfpach with three thoufand 
men to his affiftance. Albert, though an enterprizing and ative 
officer, allowed himfelf to be furprized by the Eleftor, who 
killed many of his troops, difperfed the remainder, and took 
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him prifoner*, Maurice continued as much expofed as for- Boox VIII. 
merly; and if his enemy had known how to improve the op- img 
portunity which prefented itfclf, his ruin muft have been 
immediate and unavoidable. But the Elcctor, no lefs flow and 

dilatory when invefted with the fole command, than he had 

been formerly when joined in authority with a partner, never 

gave any proof of military adtivity but in this enterprize 

againit Albert. Inftead of marching directly towards Mau- 

rice, whom the defeat of his ally had greatly alarmed, he 
inconfiderately liftened to overtures of accommodation, which 

his artful antagonift propofed with no other intention than to 

amufe him, and to flacken the vigour of his operations. 


SUCH, indeed, was the pofture of the Emperor’s affairs The Emperor 
d 
that he could not march inftantly to the relief of his ally. Aade E 


Soon after the feparation of the confederate army, he, in order Dg e EEEN 
to eafe himfelf of the burden of maintaining a fuperfluous num- gre. 
ber of troops, had difmiffed the count of Buren with his Flem- 
ings", imagining that the Spaniards and Germans, together 

with the papal forces, would be fully fufficient to crufh any 
degree of vigour that yet remained among the members of the 
league. But Paul, growing wife too late, began now to difcern 

the imprudence of that meafure, from which the more fagacious 
Venetians had endeavoured in vain to diffuade him. The rapid 
progrefs of the Imperial arms, and the eafe with which they 

had broken a combination that appeared fo firm and powerful, 


opened at length his eyes, made him forget at once all the 
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advantages which he had expected from fuch acompleat triumph 
over herefy, and placed, in the ftrongeft light, hisown impolitic 
conduct, in having contributed towards acquiring for Charles 
{uch an immentfe increafe of power, as would enable him, after 
opprefling the liberties of Germany, to give law with abfolute 
authority to all the ftates of Italy. The moment he perceived 
his error, hc endeavoured tocorrectit. Without giving the Empe- 
ror any warning of his intention, he ordered Farnefe, his grand- 
fon, to return inftantly to Italy with all the troops under his 
command, and at the fame time recalled the licence which he had 
granted Charles, of appropriating, to his own ufe, a large fhare 
of the church-lands in Spain. He was not deftitute of pretences 
to juftify this abrupt defertion of his ally. The term of fix 
months, during which the ftipulations in their treaty were to 
continue in force, was now expired; the league, in oppofition 
to which their alliance had been framed, feemed to be entirely 
diffipated; Charles, in all his negociations with the Princes and 
cities which had fubmitted to his will, had neither confulted the 
Pope, nor had allotted him any partof the conque(ts which he had 
made, nor had communicated to him any fhare in the vaft contri- 
butions that he had raifed. He had not even made any provifion 
for the fuppreffion of herefy, or the re-eftablifhment of the 
catholic religion, which were Paul’s chief inducements to be- 
{tow the treafures of the church fo liberally in carrying on the 
war. “Thefe colours, how fpecious foever, did not conceal from 
the Emperor that fecret jealoufy which was the true motive of 
the Pope’s conduct. But, as Paul’s orders with regard to the 
march of his troops were no lefs peremptory than unexpected, 
it was impofhible to prevent their retreat. Charles exclaimed 
loudly againft his treachery, in abandoning him fo unfeafon- 
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ably, while he was profecuting a war undertaken in compliance Boox VII. 
with his earneft follicitations, and from which, if fuccefsful, fo 
much honour and advantage would r.dound to the church. To 
complaints he added threats and expoftulations. But Paul re- 
mained inflexible; his troops continued their march towards 
the ecclefiaftical ftate; and in an elaborate memorial, intended 
as an apology for his behaviour, he difcovered new and more 
manifeft fymptoms of alienation from the Emperor, together 
with a deep rooted terror of his power*. Charles weakened 
by the withdrawing of fo great a body from his army, which 
was already much diminifhed by the number of garrifons that 
he had been obliged to throw into the towns which had capitu- 
lated, found it neceflary to recruit his forces by new levies, be- 
fore he could venture to march in perfon towards Saxony. 


15 47> 


THE fame and fplendor of his fuccefs could not have failed A confpiracy 
of attraGting fuch multitudes of foldiers into his fervice from all opens 
the extenfive territories now fubject to his authority, as muft Ba: 
have foon put him in a condition of taking the field againft the 
Elector ; „but the fudden and violent eruption of a confpiracy at 
Genoa, as well as the great revolutions which that event, ex~ 
tremely myfterious in its firft appearances, feemed to portend, 
obliged him to avoid entangling himfelf in new operations in 
Geymany, before he had fully difcovered its fource and tendency. 

The form of government which had been eftablifhed in Genoa, 
at the time when Andrew Doria reftored liberty to his country, 
though calculated to obliterate the memory of former diffenfions, 
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Book VIIL. and received at firft with eager approbation, did not, after a trial 


of near twenty years, give univerfal fatisfaétion to thefe turbu- 
lent and factious republicans. As the entire adminiftration of 
affairs was now lodged in a certain number of noble families, 
many, envying them that pre-eminence, withed for the reftitution 
of a popular government, to which they had been accuftomed ; 
and though all reverenced the dilinterefted virtue of Doria, 
and admired his talents, not a few were jealous of that afcen- 
dant which he had acquired in all the councils of the common- 
wealth. His age, however, his moderation, and,love of liberty, 
afforded ample fecurity to his countrymen that he would not 
abufe his power, nor ftain the clofe of his days by attempting 
to overturn that fabrick, which it had it been the labour and 
pride of his life to erect. But that authority and influence, 
which in his hands were innocent, they eafily faw would prove 
deftructive, if ufurped by any citizen of greater ambition, or 
lefs virtue. A citizen of this dangerous character had actually 
formed fuch pretenfions, and with fome profpect of fuccefs. 
Giannetino Doria, whom his grand uncle Andrew deftined to 
be the heir of his private fortune, aimed likewife at being his 
fucceffor in power. His temper haughty, infolent, and over- 
bearing to fuch a degree as would fcarce have been tolerated in 
one born to reign, was altogether infupportable in the citizen 
of a free ftate; and the more fagacious among the Genoefe 
already feared and hated him as the enemy of thofe liberties for 
which they were tndebted to his uncle. While Andrew him- 
felf, blinded by that violent and undifcerning affeCtion which 
perfons in advanced age often contra& for the younger members 
of their family, fet no bounds to the indulgence with which he 

treated 
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treated him; feeming lets follicitous to fecure and perpetuate Boox VIII. 


the freedom of the commonwealth, than to aggrandize that 
undeferving kinfman. 


lygn 


uT whatever fufpicion of Doria’s defigns, or whatever dii- 
fatisfaction with the fyftem of adminiftration in the common- 
wealth, thefe circumftances might have occafioned, they would 
have ended, it is probable, in nothing more than murmuring» 
and complaints, if John Lewis Fiefco count of Lavagna, oblerv- Fiero count 
ing this growing difguft, had not been encouraged by it to of ba‘agna 


the head of 
attempt one of the boldeft actions recorded in hiftory. That t e coufpi- 


young nobleman, the richeft and moft illuftrious fubjeéct in the pe 
republick, poffeffed, in an eminent degree, all the qualities 
which win upon the human heart, which command refpect, or 
fecure attachment. He was graceful and majeflic in his per- 
fon; magnificent to profufion ; of a genorofity that prevented 
the withes of his friends, and exceeded the expectations of 
ftrangers; of an infinuating addrefs, gentle manners and a 
flowing affability. But under the appearance of thefe virtucs, 
which feemed to form him for enjoying and adorning civil life, 
he concealed all the difpofitions which mark men out for taking 
the lead in the moft dangerous and dark confpiracies; an infati- 
able and reftlefs ambition, a courage unacquainted with fear, 
and a mind that difdained fubordination. Such a temper cculd 
ill brook that ftation of inferiority, wherein he was placed in 
the republick; and as he envied the power which the elder 
Doria had acquired, he w.o filled with indignation at the 
thoughts of its defcending, like an hereditary pufiefh n, to 
Giannetino. Thele various paffions, preying with viclence on 
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his turbulent and afpiring mind, determined him to attempt 
overturning that domination to which he could not fubmit. 


AT firft he thought of an alliance with Francis, and even pro- 
pofed it to the French ambaffador at Rome, as the moft effectual 
means of accomplifhing this; and after expelling Doria together 
with the Imperial faction by his affiftance, he refolved to put the 
publick once more under the protection of that Monarch, hop- 
ing in return for that fervice to be entrufted with the principal 
fhare in the adminiftration of government. But having com- 
municated his fcheme to a few chofen confidents, from whom 
he kept nothing fecret, Verrina, the chief of them, a man of 
defperate fortune, capable alike of advifing and of executing the 
moft audacious deeds, remonftrated with earneftnefs againft the 
folly of expofing himfelf to the moft imminent danger, while 
he allowed another to reap all the fruits of his fuccefs; and 
exhorted him warmly to aim himfelf at that pre-eminence in 
his country, to which he was deftined by his illuftrious birth, 
was called by the voice of his fellow citizens, and would be 
raifed by the zeal of his friends. This difcourfe opened fuch 
vaft profpects to Fiefco, and fo fuitable to his genius, that 
abandoning his own plan, he eagerly adopted that of Verrina. 
The other perfons prefent, though fenfible of the hazardous 
nature of the undertaking did not chufe to condemn what their 
patron had fo warmly approved. It was inftantly refolved, in 
this dark cabal, to aflaflinate the two Dortas as well as the prin- 
cipal perfons of their party, to overturn the eftablifhed fyftem of 
government, and to place Ficfco on the ducal throne of Genoa. 
Time, however, and preparations were requifite to ripen fuch 
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defign for execution; and while he was employedin carrying on BooxVIII. 
efe, Fiefco made it his chief care to guard againftevery thing that S 
might betray his fecret, or create fufpicion. The difguife he af- 
{fumed was of all others the moft impenetrable. He feemed to be 
abandoned entirely to pleafure and diffipation. A perpetual gaiety, 
diverfified by the purfuit of all the amufements becoming his 
age and rank, engroffed, in appearance, the whole of his time 
and thoughts. But amidft this hurry of diflipation, he profe- 
cuted his plan with the moft cool attention, neither retarding 
the defign by a timid hefitation, nor precipitating the execu- 
tion by an excefs of impatience. He continued his correfpon- 
‘dence with the French ambaflador at Rome, though without 
communicating to him his real intentions, that by his means he 
might fecure the protection of the French arms, if hereafter he 
fhould find it neceffary to call them to his aid. He entered 
into a clofe confederacy with Farnefe Duke of Parma, who 
being difgufted with the Emperor for refufing to grant him the 
inveftiture of that dutchy, was eager to promote any meafure 
that tended to diminifh his influence in Italy, or to ruin a 
family fo implicitely devoted to him as that of Doria. Being 
fenfible that in a maritime ftate, the acquifition of naval power 
was what he ought chiefly to aim at, he purchafed four galleys 
from the Pope, who probably was not unacquainted with the 
defign which he had formed, and did not difapprove of it. Under 
colour of fitting out one of thefe gallies to fail on a cruife 
againft the Turks, he not only aflembled a good number of 
his own vaflals, but engaged in his fervice many bold adven- 
turers, whom the truce between the Emperor and Solyman had 
deprived of their ufual occupation and fubfiftence. 
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WHILE Fiefco was taking thefe important fteps, he pre- 
ferved fo admirably his ufual appearance of being devoted 
intirely to pleafure and amufement, and paid court with fuch 
artful addrefs to the two Dorias, as impofed not only on the 
generous and unfufpicious mind of Andrew, but deceived 
Giannetino, who confcious of his own criminal intentions, was 
more apt to diftruft the defigns of others. So many inftruments 
being now prepared, nothing remained but to ftrike the blow. 
Various confultations were held by Fiefco with his confi- 
dents, in order to fettle the manner of doing it with the 
greateft certainty and effe&t. At firft, they propofed to mur- 
der the Dorias and their chief adherents, during the cele- 
bration of high mafs in the principal church ; but as Andrew 
was often abfent from thefe religious folemnities, on account of 
of his great age, that defign was laid afide. It was then con- 
certed that Fiefco fhould invite the uncle and nephew, with all 
their friends whom he had marked out as victims, to his houfe . 
where it would be eafy to cut them off at once without danger 
or refiftance; but as Giannetino was obliged to leave the town 
on the day which they had chofen, it became neceffary likewife 
to alter this plan. They at laft determined to attempt by open 
force, what they found difficult to effe& by ftratagem, and 
fixed on the night between the fecond and third of January, for 
the execution of their enterprize. The time was chofen with 
great propriety; for as the Doge of the former year was to quit 
his office, according to cuftom, on the firft of the month, and 
his fucceflor could not be elected fooner than the fourth, the 
republick remained during that interval in a fort of anarchy, and 
Fiefco might with lefs violence take poffeffion of the vacant dig- 
nity. 

THE 
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THE morning of that day Fiefco employed in vifiting his 
friends, paing fome hours among them with a {pirit as gay 
and unembarratied as at other times. ‘Fowards evening, he 
paid court to the Dorias with his ufuil marks of refpect, and 
furveying their countenance and behaviour with the atten- 
tion natural in his fituation, was happy to obferve the per- 
fect fecurity in which they remained, without the leaft fore- 
fight or dread of that ftorm which had been fo long a gather- 
ring, and was now ready to burft over their heads, From 
their palace he haftened to his own, which ftood by itfelf in 
the middle of a large court, furrounded by a high wall. The 
gates had been fet open in the morning, and all perfons, with- 
out diftinétion, were allowed to enter, but ftrong guards pofted 
within the court fuffered no one to return. Verrina, mean- 
while, and a few perfons trufted with the fecret of the con- 
{piracy, after conducting Fiefco’s vaffals, as well as the crews of 
his gallies into the palace in {mall bodies, with as little noife as 
poflible, difperfed themfelves through the city, and in the name of 
their patron, invited to an entertainment the principal citizens 
whom they knew to be difgufted with the adminiftration of the 
Dorias, and to have both inclination and courage to attempt a 
change in the government. Of the valt number of perfons who 
now filled the palace, a few only knew for what purpofe they 
were aflembled, the reft aftonifhed at finding inftead of the pre- 
parations for a feaft, a court crouded with armed men, and apart- 
ments filled with the inftruments of war, gazed on each other 
with a mixture of impatience, curiofity and terror. 


WHILE their minds were in this ftate of fufpenfe and agita- 
tion, Fiefco appeared. With a look full of alacrity and con- 
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Boox VIII. fidence, he addreffed himfelf to the perfons of chief diftin@tion, 
aeaea, tte a el! 
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telling them, that they were not now called to partake of the plea- 
{ure of an entertainment, but to join in a deed of valour, which 
would lead them to liberty and immortal renown. He fet before 
their eyes the exorbitant as_well as intolerable authority of the 
elder Doria, which the ambition of Giannetino, and the partiality 
of the Emperor to a family more devoted to him than to their 
country, was about to enlarge and to render perpetual. This 
unrighteous domination, continued he, you have it now in 
your power to fubvert, and to eftablifh the freedom of your 
country on a firm bafis. The tyrants muft be cut off. I have 
taken the moft effeCtual meafures for this purpofe. My affo- 
ciates are numerous. I can depend on allies and proteétors if 
neceflary. Happily the tyrants are as fecure as I have been 
provident. Their infolent contempt of their countrymen, has 
banifhed the fufpicion and timidity which ufually render the guilty 
quick-fighted to difcern, as well as fagacious to guard againft 
the vengeance which they deferve. They will now feel the blow, 
before they fufpect any hoftile hand to be nigh. Let us then 
fally forth, that we may deliver our country by one generous 
effort, almoft unaccompanied with danger, and certain of fuccefs. 
Thefe words, uttered with that irrefiftible fervour which ani- _ 
mates the mind when rouzed by great objeéts, made the defired 
impreffion on the audience. Fiefco’s vaflals, ready to execute 
whatever their mafter fhould command, received his difcourfe 
with a murmur of applaufe. To many whofe fortunes were de- 
{perate, the licence and confufion of an infurreétion afforded an 
agrecable profpedt. Thofe of higher rank and more virtuous fen- 
timents, durft not difcover the furprize or horror with which they 
were ftruck at the propofal of an enterprize fo unexpected and 
atrocious; as each imagined the othcr to be in the fecret of the 
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confpiracy, and faw himfelf furrounded by perfons who waited Book VIII. 
only a fignal from their leader to perpetrate the greateft crime. 1547. 
With one voice then all applauded, or feigned to applaud the 
undertaking. 


Havinc thus fixed and encouraged his affociates, before sae trai ay 
he gave them his laft orders, he haftened for a moment niii 
to the apartment of his wife, a lady of the noble houfe of Cibo, 
whom he loved with tender affection, and whofe beauty and 
virtue rendered her worthy of his love. The noife of the armed 
men who crowded the court and palace, having long before this 
reached her ears, fhe concluded fome hazardous enterprize to be 
in hand, and fhe trembled for her hufband. He found her in 
all the anguifh of uncertainty and fear; and as it was now 
am pofhible to keep his defign concealed, he informed her of what 
he had undertaken. The profpe& of a {fcene fo full of horror 
-as wellasdanger, compleated her agony ; and foreboding immedi- 
ately in her mind the fatal iffue of it, fhe endeavoured, by her 
tears, her entreaties, and her defpair, to divert him from 
his purpofe. Fiefco, after trying in vain to footh and to infpire 
her with hope, broke from a fituation into which an excefs of 
tendernefs had unwarily feduced him, though it could not fhake 
his refolution. ‘* Farewel, he cried, as he quitted the apart- 
ment, you fhall either never fee me more, or you thall behold 
to-morrow every thing in Genoa fubje& to your power.” 





As foon as he rejoined his companions, he allotted each his They attack 
à BAO ; ; the city. 
proper ftation; {fome were appointed to affault and feize the dif- 
ferent gates of the city; fome to make themfelves mafters of 
the principal ftreets or places of ftrength: Fiefco referved for 
himfelf the attack of the harbour where Doria’s gallies were 
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laid up, as the poft of chief importance, and of greateft danger. 
It was now midnight, and the citizens flept in the fecurity of 
peace, when this band of confpirators, numerous, defperate, and 
well armed, rufhed out to execute their plan. They furprized 
without refiftance fome of the gates. They got poffeffion of 
others after a fharp conflict with the foldiers on guard. Verrina, 
with the galley which had been fitted out againft the Turks, 
blocked up the mouth of the Darfena or little harbour where 
Doria’s fleet lay. All poffibility of efcape being by this pre- 
caution cut cff, when Fiefco attempted to enter the gallies from 
the fhore to which they were made faft, as they were unrigged 
and difarmed, having no crew on board but the flaves chained 
to the oar, they were in no condition to make refiftance. Every 
quarter of the city was now filled with noife and tumult, all 
the ftreets refounding with the cry of Frefco and /iberty. At 
that name, fo popular and beloved, many of the lower rank 
took arms, and joined the confpirators. The nobles and parti- 
zans of the ariftocracy, aftonifhed or affrighted, fhut the gates 
of their houfes, and thought of nothing but of fecuring them 
from pillage. At laft, the noife excited by this {cene of violence 
and confufion, reached the palace of Doria; Giannetino ftarted 
immediately from his bed, and imagining that it was occafioned 
by fome mutiny among the failors, rufhed out with a few atten- 
dants, and hurried towards the harbour. The gate of St. Tho- 
mas, through which he had to pafs, was already in the pofleflion 
of the confpirators, who, the moment he entered, fell upon him 
with the utmoft fury, and murdered him on the fpot. The fame 
muft have been the fate of the elder Doria, if Jerome de Fiefco 
had executed his brother’s plan, and had proceeded immediately 
to attack him in his palace; but he, from the fordid confideration 
of preventing its being plundered amidft the confufion, having 
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forbid his followers to advance, Andrew got intelligence of his Boox VIII. 
nephew’s death, as well as of his own danger; and mounting on a 
horfeback, faved himfelf by flight. Meanwhile, a few fenators 
had the courage to affemble in the palace of the republick’. At 
firft, fome of the moft daring among them attempted to rally 
the fcattered foldiers, and to attack a body of the confpirators ; 
but being repulfed with lofs, all agreed that nothing now 
remained, but to treat with the party which feemed to be ir- 
refiftible. Deputies were accordingly fent to learn of Fiefco 
what were the conceflions with which he would be fatisfied, or 
rather to f{ubmit to whatever terms he fhould pleafe to prefcribe. 


BuT by this time Fiefco, with whom they were empowered eene oe 
to negociate, was no more. Juft as he was going to leave the har- = 
bour, where every thing had fucceeded to his with, that he might 
join his victorious companions, he heard fome extraordinary 
uproar on board the Admiral galley, Alarmed at the noife, and 
fearing that the flaves might break their chains, and overpower 
his affociates, he ran thither; but the plank which reached from 
the fhore to the veffel happening to overturn, he fell into the 
fea, whilft he hurried forward too precipitately. Being loaded 
with heavy armour, he fynk to the bottom, and perifhed in the 
very moment when he muft have taken full poffeflion of every 
thing that his ambitious heart could defire. Verrina was the 
firit who difcovered this fatal accident, and forefeeing, at once, 
all its confequences, concealed it with the utmoft induftry from 
every one but a few leaders of the confpiracy. Nor was it diffi- 
cult, amidft the darknefs and confufion of the night, to have 
kept it fecret, until a treaty with the fenators fhould have put the 
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city in the power of the confpirators. All their hopes of this. 
were difconcerted by the imprudence of Jerome Fiefco, 
who, when the deputies of the fenate enquired for his brother, 
the count of Lavagna, that they might make their propofals to 
him, replied with a childifh vanity, “E am now the only perfon 
to whom that title belongs, and with me you muft treat.” Thefe 
words difcovered both to his friends and enemies what had 
happened, and made the impreffion which might have been 
expected upon both. The deputies, encouraged by this event, 
the only one which could occafion fuch a fudden revolution as 
might turn to their advantage, aflumed inftantly, with admirable 
prefence of mind, a new tone, fuitable to the change in their 
eircumftances, and made high demands. While they endea- 
voured to gain time by protra€ting the negociation, the reft of 
the fenators were bufy in affembling their partizans, and form- 
ing a body capable of defending the palace of the republick. 
On the other hand, the confpirators. aftonifhed at the death of 
a man whom they adored and trufted, and placing no confi- 
dence in Jerome, a giddy youth, felt their courage die away, 
and their arms fall from their hands. That profound and. 
amazing fecrecy with which the confpiracy had been concerted, 
and which had contributed hitherto fo much to its fuccefs, proved 
now the chief caufe of its mifcarriage. The leader was gone, 
the greater part of thofe who acted under him, knew not his 
confidents, and were flrangers to the obje& at which he aimed. 
There was no perfon among them whofe authority or abilities 
entitled him to affume Fiefco’s place, or to finifh his plan; 
after having loft the fpirit which animated it, life and activity 
deferted the whole body. Many of the confpirators withdrew 
to their houfes, hoping that amidft the darknefs of the night 
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they had paffed unobferved, and might remain unknown. 
Others fought for fafety by a timely retreat; and before break 
of day, all of them fled with precipitation from a city, which, 
but a few hours before, was ready to acknowledge them as 
matters. 


NEXT morning every thing was quiet in Genoa; not an 
enemy was to be feen; few marks of the violence of the 
former night appeared, the confpirators having conducted 
their enterprize with more noife than bloodfhed, and gained 
all their advantages by furprize, rather than by force of arms. 
Towards evening, Andrew Doria returned to the city, being 
met by all the inhabitants, who received him with acclamations 
of joy. ‘Though the difgrace as well as danger of the preced- 
ing night, were frefh in his mind, and the mangled body of his 
kinfman fill before his eyes, fuch was his moderation and mag- 
nanimity, that the decree iffued by the fenate againft the con{pi- 
rators, did not exceed that juft meafure of feverity which was 
requifite for the f{upport of government, and was dictated neither 
by the violence of refentment, nor the rancour of revenge*.* 


AFTER taking the neceflary precautions for preventing the 
flame, which was now fo happily extinguifhed, from breaking 
out anew, the firft care of the fenate was to fend an ambaflador 


z Thuan. 93- Sigonii vita Andrew Doria, 1196. La Conjuration du 
Comte de Fiefque par Cardin. de Retz. Adriani Iftoria, lib. vi. 369. Folietz 
Conjuratio Jo. Lud. Fiefci ap. Grav. Thef. Ital. i. 883. 


* It is remarkable, that Cardinal de Retz compofed, at the age of eighteen, a 
hiftory of this confpiracy, containing fuch a diicovery of his admiration of Fiefco 
and his enterprize, that it is not :urpr zing that a minifter, fo jealous and dif- 
cerning as Richlieu, fhould be Jed by the peruf ] of it toprediét the turbulent and 
dangerous fpirit of that young Ecclefiaftick. \I.m, de Retz, tom. h p. 13. 
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to the Emperor, to give him a particular detail of what had hap- 
pened, and to beg his afiftance towards the reduction of Mon- 
tobbio, a ftrong fort on the hereditary eftate of the Fiefci, in 
which Jerome had fhut himfelf up. Charles was no lefs alarmed 
than aftonifhed at an event fo ftrange and unexpected. He 
could not believe that Fiefco, how bold or adventurous foever, 
durft have attempted fuch an enterprize, but on foreign fug- 
geftion, and from the hope of foreign aid. Being informed 
that the Duke of Parma was well acquainted with the plan of 
the confpirators, he immediately fuppofed that the Pope could 
not be ignorant of a meafure, which his fon had countenanced. 
Proceeding from this to a farther conje€ture, which Paul’s cau- 
tious maxims of policy in other inftances, rendered extremely 
probable, he concluded that the French King muft have known 
and approved of the defign ; and he began to apprehend that this 
fpark might again kindle the flame of war which had raged fo 
long in Italy. As he had drained his Italian territories of troops 
on acceunt of the German war, he was altogether unprovided 
for refifting any hoftile attack in that country; and on the firft 
appearance of danger, he muft have detached thither the greateft 
part of his forces for its defence. In this fituation of affairs, it 
would have been altogether imprudent in the Emperor to have 


advanced in perfon againft the EleCtor, until he fhould learn with 


fome degree of certainty whether fuch a {cene were not about to 
open in Italy, as might put it out of his power to keep the field 
‘with an army fufficient to oppofe him. 
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‘HE Emperor’s dread of the hoftile intentions of the 
Pope and French King did not proceed from any imagi- 

nary or ill-grounded fufpicion. Paul had already given the 
ftrongeft proofs both of his jealoufy and enmity. Charles could 
not hope, that Francis, after a rivalfhip of fo long continuance, 
would behold the great advantages which he had gained over the 
confederate Proteftants, without feeling his ancient emulation 
revive. He was not deceived in this conjeéture. Francis had 
obferved the rapid progrefs of his arms with deep concern, and 
thougn prevented hitherto, by circumftances which have been 
mentioned, from interpofing in order to check them, he was 
now convinced that, if he did not make fome extraordinary and 
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tmely effort, Charles muft acquire fuch a degree of power as 
would enable him to give law to the reft of Europe. This 
apprehenfion, which did not take its rife from the envy of 
rivalihip alone, but was entertained by the wileft politicians of 
the age, fuggefted various expedients which might ferve to 
retard the courfe of the Emperor’s victories, and to form by 
degrecs fuch a combination againft him as might put a ftop to 
his dangerous career. 


Wi1TH this view, Francis inftructed his emiffaries in Germany 
to employ all their addrefs in order to revive the courage of the 
confederates, and toprevent them from fubmitting to the Empe- 
ror. He made liberal offers of his affiftance, and entering into a 
clofe correfpondence with the Elector and Landgrave, whom he 
knew to be the moft zealous as well as the moft powerful of the 
whole body, he ufed every argument, and propofed every ad- 
vantage which could either confirm their dread of the Emperor’s 
defigns, or determine them not to imitate the inconfiderate cre- 
dulity of their affociates in giving up their rcligion and liberties 
to his difpofal. While he took this ftep towards continuing the 
civil war which raged in Germany, he endeavoured, likewife, 
to ftir up foreign enemies againft the Emperor. He follicited 
Solyman to feize this favourable opportunity of invading Hun- 
gary, which had been drained of all the troops neceffary for its 
defence, in order to form the army againft the confederates of 
Smalkalde. He exhorted the Pope to repair, by a vigorous and 
feafonable effort, the error of which he had been guilty in con- 
tributing to raile the Emperor to fuch a formidable height of 
power. Finding Paul, both from the confcioufnefs of his own 
miftake, and his dread of its confequences, abundantly difpofed 
to liften to his exhortations, he availed himfelf of this favour- 
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gble difpofition wh'ch the Pontiff began to difcover, as an argu- 
ment to gain the Venctians. He endeavoured to convince them 
that nothing could fave Italy, and even Evrope from oppreffion 
and fervitude, but thir joining the Pope and him in giving the 
firt beginning to a general confed racy in order to humble that 
ambitious potentate, whom they had all equal reata to dread. 


Having fet on foot thefe negociations in the fouthern courts, 
he turned his attention next towards thofe in the north of 
Europe. As the King of Denma:k had particular reafons to 
be offended wich the Emperor, Francis imagined that he would 
not be backward to approve of the league which he had proje€t- 
ed; and left confiderations of caution or prudence fhould 
reftrain him from joining init, he attempted toovercome thefe, 
by offering him the young Queen of Scots in marriage to his 
fon*. As the minifters who governed England in the name of 
Edward VI, had openly declared themfelves converts to the 
opinions of the Reformers, as foon as it became fafe upon 
Henry’s death to lay afide that difguife which his unforgiving 
bigotry had forced them to aflume, Francis flattered himfelf that 
their zeal would not allow them to remain inactive {pectators of 
the overthrow and deftruction of thofe who profeffed the fame 
faith with themfelves ; and he hoped that notwithftanding the 
ftruggles of faction incident to a minority, and the profpect of 
an approaching rupture with the Scots, he might prevail on 
them likewife to take part in the common caufe >, 


WHILE Francis employed fuch variety of expedients, and 
exerted himfelf with fuch extraordinary aétivity, to rouze the 


a Mem. de Ribicr, i. 600, 606. * Mem. de Ribier, i. 635. 
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different ftates of Europe againft his rival, he did not negle&t 
what depend d on himiclf alone. He levied troops in all parts 
of his domi io: s; hecolleéted military ftores ; he contracted with 
the Swifs cantcns for a confiderable body of men; he put his 
finance in admirable order; he remitted contfiderable fums to 
the Elector and Landgrave; and took all the other fteps neceflary 
towards commencing hoftilities, on the fhorteft warning, and 
with proper vigour ^. 


OPERATIONS fo complicated, and which required the putting 
fo many inftruments in motion, did not efcape the Emperor’s 
obfervation. He was foon informed of Francis’s intrigues in the 
feveral courts, as well as of his domeftic preparations; and fen- 
fible how fatal an interruption a foreign war would prove to his 
defigns in Germany, he trembled at the profpe& of that event. 
The danger, however, appearcd to him as unavoidable as it was 
great. He knew the infatiable and well-direéted ambition of 
Solyman, and that he always chofe the feafon for beginning his 
military emterprizes with prudence equal to the valour with 
which he conducted them. The Pope, as he had good reafon 
to believe, wanted not pretexts to juftify a rupture, nor inclina- 
tion to begin hoftilities. He had already made fome difcovery 
of his fentiments, by exprefling a joy altogether unbecoming the 
head of the church, upon receiving an account of the advantage 
which the Elector of Saxony had gained over Albert of Bran- 
denburg; and as he was now fecure of finding in the French 
King, an ally of fufhcient power to fupport him, he was at no 
pains to conceal the violence and extent of his enmity“. The 
Venetians, Charles was well affured, had long obferved the growth 
of his power with jealoufy, which added to the follicitati ns and 
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promifes of France, might at laft quicken their flow counfels, and 
overcome their natural caution. The Danes and Englifh, it was 
evident, had both peculiar reafon tobe difgufted, 2s well as trong 
motives to act againft him. Tut above all, he dreaded the 
active emulation of Francis himfelf, whom he confidered as the 
foul and mover of any confederacy that could be formed againft 
him; and as that Monarch had afforded protection to Verrina, 
who failed dire&tly to Marfeilles upon the mifcarriage of Fiefco’s 
con{piracy, Charles eapedtcd every moment the commencement 
of thofe hoftile operations in Italy, of which he conceived the 
infurrection in Genoa to have been only the prelude. 


BuT while he remained in this ftate of fufpenfe and follici- 
tude, there was one circumftance which afforded him fome 
profpect of efcaping the danger. The French King’s health 
began to decline. A difeafe, the effect of his intemperance and 
inconfiderate purfuit of pleafure, preyed gradually on his confti- 
tution. The preparations for war, as well as the negociations 
in the different courts, began to languifh, together with the 
Monarch, who gave {pirit to both. The Genoefe, during that 
interval, reduced Montobbio, took Jerome Fiefco prifoner, and 
putting him together with his chief adherents to death, extinguifh- 
ed all remains of the confpiracy. Several of the Imperial cities in 
Germany, defpairing of timely affliftance from France, fubmitted 
to the Emperor. Even the Landsrave feemed difpofed to aban- 
don the Eleétor, and to bring matters to a {peedy accommoda- 
tion, on fuch terms as he could obtain. In the mean time, 
Charles waited with impatience the iffue of a diftemper, which 
was to decide whether he muft relinquifh all other {chemes, in 
order to prepare for refifting a combination of the greater part 
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of Europe againft him, or whether he might proceed to invadé 
Saxony, without interruption or fear of danger. 


THE good fortune, fo remarkably propitious to his family, that 
{ome hiftorians have called it the Star of the Houfe of Auffria, did 
not defert him on this occafion. Francis died at Rambouillet, on the 
laft day of March, in the fifty-third year of his age, and the thirty- 
third of his reign. During twenty-eight years of that time, an 
avowed rivalfhip fubfifted between him and the Emperor, which 
mvolved not only their own dominions, but the greater part of 
Europe in wars, profecuted, with more violent animofity, and 
drawn out to a greater length than had been known in any for- 
mer period. Many circumftances contributed to both. Their 
animofity was founded in oppofition of intereft, heightened by 
perfonal emulation, and exafperated not only. by mutual inju- 
ries, but by reciprocal infults. At the fame time, whatever 
advantage one feemed to poflefs towards gaining the afcendant, 
was wonderfully ballanced by fome favourable circumftance,, 
peculiar to the other. The Emperor’s dominions were of great 
extent, the French King’s lay more compact; Francis governed: 
his kingdom with abfolute power; that of Charles was limited, 
but he fupplied the want of authority by addrefs; the troops of 
the former were more impetuous and enterprizing; thofe of the 
latter better difctplined, and more patient of fatigue. The talents 
and abilities of the two Nlonarchs, were as different as the advan-. 
tages which they poffcfled, and contributed no lefs to prolong 
the conteft between them. Francis took his refolutions fuddenly, 
profecuted them at firft with warmth, and pufhed them into exe- . 
cution with a mofi adventrous courage; but being d. flitute of the 
perfeverance neceflary to furmount difficulties, he often abandoned 
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his defigns, or relaxed the vigour of purfuit, from impatience, 
and fometimes from levity. Charles deliberated long, and dete:- 
mined with coolneis ; but, having once fixed his plan, he adhered 
to it with inflexible obflinacy, and neither danger nor difcou- 
ragement could turn him afide from the execution of it. The 
fuccefs of their enterprizes was as different as their characters, 


and was uniformly influenced by them. Francis, by his impe-. - 


tuous activity, often difconcerted the Emperor’s beft laid {chemes; 
Charles, by a more calm but fteady profecution of his defigns, 
checked the rapidity of his rival’s career; and baffled or repulfed 
his moft vigorous efforts. The former, at the opening of a war 


or of a campaign, broke in upon his enemy with the violence > 


of a torrent, and carried all before hin; the latter, waiting until 
he faw the force of his rival begin to abate, recovered in the end 
not only all that he had loft, but made new acquifitions. Few of the 
French Monarch’s attempts towards conqueft, whatever promif- 
ing afpect they might wear ai firft, were-conduéted to an happy 
ifue; many.of the Emperor’s enterprizes, even after they 
appeared defperate and impracticable, terminated in the moft 
profperous manner. Francis was dazzled with the fplendour of 
an undertaking ; Charles was allured by the profpe& of its 


turning to.his advantage. The degree, however, of their com-- 


parative merit and reputation, has not been fixed either by a 
{trict ferutiny into their abilities for government, or by an impar- 
tial confideration of the greatnefs and tuccefs of their undertak- 


ings; and Francis is one of thofe Monarchs who oceupiesa higher - 


rank in the temple of fame, than either his talents or perform- 
aaces intitle him to hold. This pre-eminence he owed to many 
different circumftances. The fuperiority which Charles acquired 
hy the victory of Pavia, and which from that period he preferved 
through the remainder of his reign, was fo manik ft, that Fran- 
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viewed by moft of the other powers, not only with the partia- 
lity which naturally arifes for thofe who gallantly maintain an 
unequal conteft, but withthe favour due to one who was refifting 
a common enemy, and endeavouring to fet bounds to a Monarch 
equally formidable to them all. The characters of Princes, too, 
e{fpecially among their contemporaries, depend not only upon 
their talents for government, but upon their qualities as men. 
Francis, notwithftanding the many errors confpicuous in his 
foreign policy and domeftic adminiftration, was neverthelefs 
humane; beneficent, generous. He poffeffed dignity without 
pride; affability free from meannefs; and courtefy exempt from 
deceit. All who had accefs to him, and no man of merit was 
ever denied that privilege, refpe€ted and loved him. Captivated 
with his perfonal qualities, his fubjects forgot his defeéts as a 
Monarch, and admiring him as the moft accomplifhed and 
amiable gentleman in his dominions, they never murmured at 
acts of male-adminiftration, which in a Prince of lefs engaging 
dif{pofitions, would have been deemed unpardonable. This admi- 
ration, however, muft have been temporary only, and would 
have died away with the courtiers who beftowed it ; the illufion 
arifing from his private virtues muft have ceafed, and pofterity 
would have judged of his public conduct with its ufual impar- 
tiality; but another circumftance prevented this, and his name 
hath been tranfmitted to pofterity with increafing reputation. 
Science and the arts had, at that time, made little progrefs in 
France. They were juft beginning to advanee beyond the limits 
of Italy, where they had revived, and which had hitherto been 

their 
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their only feat. Francis took them immediately under his pro- Boox IX. 
tection, and vied with Leo himfelf, in the zeal and munificence ae 
with which he encouraged them. He invited learned men to 
his court, he converfed with them familiarly, he employed 
them in bufinefs, he raifed them to offices of dignity, and 
honoured them with his confidence. That race of men, not 
more prone to complain when denied the refpe& to which they 
fancy themfelves entitled, than apt to be pleafed when treated 
with the diftin€tion which they confider as their due, thought 
they could not exceed in gratitude to fuch a benefaétor, and 
{trained their invention, and employed all their ingenuity in 
panegyric. Succeeding authors, warmed with their defcriptions 
of Francis’s bounty, adopted their encomiums, and refined upon 
them. The appellation of Father of Letters beftowed upon 
Francis, hath rendered his memory facred among hiftorians, and 
they feem to have regarded it as a fort of impiety to uncover his 
infirmities, or to point out his defe&s. Thus Francis, notwith- 
{tanding his inferior abilities, and want of fuccefs, hath more 
than equalled the fame of Charles. The virtues which he 
poffeffed as a man, have entitled him to greater admiration and 
praife, than have been beftowed upon the extenfive genius, and 
fortunate arts of a more capable, but lefs amiable rival. 
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By his death, a confiderable change was made in the ftate of rea, of 
Europe. Charles, grown old in the arts of government and ee 
command, had now to contend only with younger Monarchs, 
who could not be regarded as an equal match for him, who had 
fiood the encounter with Henry VIII. and Francis I. and come 
off with honour in all thefe different contefts. By this event, 
he was eaicd of all his difquietude, and was happy to find that he 


might 
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è Saxony, which he had hitherto been obliged to'fufpend. He 
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knew the abilities of Henry II. who had juft meunted the throne 
of France, to be greatly inferior to thofe of-his father, and fore- 
faw that he wauld-be fo much occupied for fome time in difpla- 





the ambitious demands of his own favourites, that he had 
nothing to dread, either from his perfonal efforts, or from any 
confederacy which this unexperienced Prince could form, 


-BuT as it was uncertain how long fuch an interval of fecurity 
might continue, Charles determined inftantly to improve it pand 
as foon as he heard of Francis’s demife, he began his march from 
Epra on the borders of Bohemfa. But the departure of the Papal 
troops, together with the retreat of the Flemings, had fo much 
uminifhed his army, that fixteen thoufand men were all he could 
affemble. ‘With'this inconfiderable body he fet out on an expe- 
dition, the event of which was to decide what degree of autho- 
rity he fhould poffefs from that period in Germany: But as this 
‘Tittle army confifted chiefly of the veteran Spanifh and Italian 
‘bands, he did not, in trufting to them, commit much to the deci- 
fion of chance, and even with fo {mall a force he had reafon to 
entertain the moft fanguine hopes of fuccefs. The Eleétor, it is 
‘ttue, had levied an army greatly fuperior in number; but neither 
the experience and difcipline of his troops, nor the abilities of his 
-officers, were to be compared with thofe of the Emperor. The 
Eletor, befides, had already been guilty of an error, which depriv- 
ed him of all the advantage which he might have derived from 
bis fuperiority in number, and was alone fufficient to have occa- 
koned his ruin. Inftead of keeping his forces united, he detached 
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one great body towards the frontiers of Bohemia, in erder to 
facilitate his junction with the malecontents of that kingdom, 
and cantoned a confiderable part of what remained in different 
places of Saxony, where he expected the Emperor would make 
the firft impreffion, vainly imagining that thefe open towns, with 
{mall garrifons, might be rendered tenable againft an enemy. 





THE Emperor entered the fouthern frontier of Saxony, and 
attacked Altorf upon the Elfter. The folly of the meafure which 
the Ele€tor had taken was immediately feen, the troops pofted 
in that town furrendering without refiftance; and thofe in all 
the other places between that and the Elbe, either imitated their 
example, or fled as the Imperialifts approached. Charles, that 
they might not recover from the panic with which they feemed 
to be ftruck, advanced without lofing a moment. ‘The Eleor, 
who had fixed his head-quarters at Meiffen, continued in his 
wonted ftate of fluctuation and uncertainty. He even became 
more undetermined, in proportion as the danger drew near and 
called for prompt and decifive refolutions. Sometimes he 
acted, as if he had refolved to defend the banks of the Elbe, 
and ‘to hazard a battle with the enemy, as foon as the de- 
tachments which he had called in were able to join him. At 
other times, he abandoned this as rafh and perilous, feeming 
to adopt the more prudent counfels of thofe who advifed him to 
endeavour at protracting the war, and for that end to retire 
under the fortifications of Wittemberg, where the Imperialits 
could not attack him without manifeft difadvantage, and where 
he might wait, in fafety, for the fuccours which he expected 
from Mecklenburgh, Pomerania and the Proteftant cities on the 
Baltic. Without fixing upon either of thefe plans, he broke 
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down the bridge at Meiffen, and marched along the eaft bank 
of the Elbe to Muhlberg. There he deliberated anew, and after 
much hefitation, adopted one of thefe middle fchemes, which 
are always acceptable to feeble minds incapable of deciding. He 
left a detachment at Muhlberg to oppofe the Imperialifts, if they 
fhould attempt to pafs at that place, and advancing a few miles 
with his main body, encamped there in expectation of the 
event, according to which he propofed to regulate his fubfe- 
quent motions. 


CHARLES, meanwhile, pufhing forward inceffantly, arrived 
the evening of the twenty third of April on the banks of the 
Elbe oppofite to Muhlberg. The river, at that place, was three 
hundred paces in breadth, above four feet in depth, its current 
rapid, and the bank poflefled by the Saxons was higher than 
that which he occupied. Undifmayed, however, by all thefe 
obftacles, he called together his general officers, and with- 
out afking their opinions, communicated to them his inten- 
tion of attempting next morning to force his paflage over the 
river, and to attack the enemy wherever he could come up with 
them. They all expreffed their aftonifhment at fuch a bold 
refolution, and even the Duke of Alva, though naturally daring 
and impetuous, and Maurice of Saxony, notwithftanding his 
impatience to crufh his rival the Elector, remonftrated earneftly 
againft it. But the Emperor, confiding in his own judgment 
or good fortune, paid no regard to their arguments, and gave 
the orders neceflary for executing his defign. 


EARLY in the morning, a body of Spanifh and Italian foot 
marched towards the river, and began an inceflant fire upon 
the 
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the enemy. The long heavy mufkets ufed in that age, did exe- 
cution on the oppofite bank, and many of the foldiers, hur- 
ricd on by a martial ardor in order to get nearer the enemy, 
rufhed into the ftream, and advancing breaft high, fired with a 
more certain aim, and with greater ctfeét. Under cover of their 
fire, a bridge of boats was begun to be laid for the infantry; and 
a peafant having undertaken to conduct the cavalry through 
the river by a ford with which he was well acquainted, they 
alfo were put in motion. The Saxons pofted in Muhlberg 
endeavoured to obftru& thefe operations, by a brifk fire from 
a battery, which they had erected; but as a thick fog 
covered all the low grounds upon the river, they could not 
take aim with any certainty, and the Imperialifts fuffered very 
little; at the fame time the Saxons being much galled by 
the Spaniards and Italians, they fet on fire fome boats which 
had been colleéted near the village, and prepared to retire. The 
Imperialifts perceiving this, ten Spanifh foldiers inftantly ftript 
themfelves, and holding their fwords with their teeth, fwam 
acrofs the river, put to flight fuch of the Saxons as ventured to 
oppofe them, faved from the flames as many boats as were fuf- 
ficient to complete their own bridge, and by this fpirited and 
fuccefsful aétion, encouraged their companions no lefs than 
they intimidated the enemy. 


By this time, the cavalry, each trooper having a foot foldier 
behind him, began to enter the river, the light horfe marching 
in the front, followed by the men at arms, whom the Emperor 
led in perfon, mounted ona Spanifh horfe, drefled in a fump- 
tuous habit, and carrying a javelin in his hand. Such a nu- 
merous body flruggling through a great river, in which accord- 
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ing to the directions of their guide they were obliged to make 


feveral turns, fometimes treading on a firm bottom, fometimes 
{wimming, prefentcd to their companions, whom they left be- 
hind, a fpectacle equally magnificent and interefting ^ Their 
courage, at laft, furmounted every obftacle, no man betraying 
any fymptom of fear, when the Emperor fhared in the danger 
no lefs than the meaneft foldier. The moment that they reached 
the oppofite fide, Charles, without waiting the arrival of the 
reft of the infantry, advanced towards the Saxons with the 
troops which had paffed along with him, who flufhed with 
their good fortune, and defpifing an enemy who had neglected 
to oppofe them, when it might have been done with fuch ad- 
vantage, made no account of their fuperior numbers, and 
marched on as to a certain victory. 


DurincG all thefe operations, which neceffarily confumed 
much time, the Elector remained inaétive in his camp; and 
from an infatuation which appears to be fo amazing, that 
the beft informed hiftorians impute it to the treacherous arts 
of his generals, who deceived him by falfe intelligence, he 
would not believe that the Emperor had paffed the river or 
could be fo near at hand*. Being convinced, at laft, of his 
fatal miftake, by the concurring teftimony of eye witneiles, 
he gave orders for retreating towards Wittemberg. But a 
German army encumbered, as ufual, with baggage and artil- 
lery, could not be put fuddenly in motion. They had fcarce 
begun to march when light troops of the enemy came in 
view, and the Elector faw an engagement to be unavoidable. 
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As he was no lefs bold in aétion than irrefolute in council, he Boox IX- 
made the difpofition for battle with the greateft prefence of ` 1547. 
mind, and in the moft proper manner, taking advantage of a acme . 
great foreft to cover his wings, fo as to prevent his being fur- 

rounded by the enemies cavalry which were far more numerous 

than his own. The Emperor, likewife, ranged his men in 

order as they came up, and riding along the ranks, exhorted 

them with few but efficacious words to do their duty. It was 

with a very different fpirit that the two armies advanced to 

the charge. As the day, which had hitherto been dark and 

cloudy, happened to clear up at that moment, this accidental 
circumftance made an impreffion on the different parties corre- 

{ponding to the tone of their minds; the Saxons, furprized and 
difheartened, felt pain at being expofed fully to the view of the 

enemy; the Imperialifts, being now fecure that the Proteftant 

forces could not efcape from them, rejoiced atthe return of fun- 

fhine, as a certain prefage of victory. The fhock of battle would 

not have been long or doubtful, if the perfonal courage which the 

Elector difplayed, together with the a&tivity which he exerted 

from the moment that the approach of the enemy rendered an en- 
gagement certain, and cut off all poffibility of hefitation, had not 

revived in fome degree the fpirit of his troops. They repulfed 

the Hungarian light horfe who began the attack, and received 

with firmnefs the men at arms who next advanced to the charge; 

but as thefe were the flower of the Imperial army, were com- 

manded by experienced officers, and fought under the Empe- 

ror’s eye, the Saxons foon began to give way, and the light 

troops rallying at the fame time and falling on their flanks, 

the flight became general. A {mall body of chofen foldiers, ‘The fı tor 
among whom the Elector had fought in perfon, ftill continued stered, and 
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to defend themfelves, and endeavoured to fave their mafter by 
retiring into the foreft; but being furrounded on every fide, 
the Elector, wounded ın the face, exhaufted with fatigue, and 
perceiving all refiftance to be vain, furrendered himfelf a pri- 
foner. He was conducted immediately towards the Emperor, 
whom he found juft returned from the purfuit, ftanding on the 
field of battle in the full exultation of fuccefs, and receiving the 
congratulations of his officers, upon this compleat victory ob- 
tained by his valour and conduct. Even in {uch an unfortunate 
and humbling fituation, the Electer’s behaviour was equally 
magnanimous and decent. Senfible of his condition, he ap- 
proached his conqueror without any of the fullennefs or pride, 
which would have been improper in a captive ; and confcious of 
his own dignity, he defcended to no mean fubmiflion, unbecom- 
ing the high ftation which he held among the German Princes. 
«& The fortune of war, faid he, has made me your prifoner, 
moft gracious Emperor, and I hope to be treated ” Here, 
Charles harfhly interrupted him. ‘* And am I then, at laft, 
acknowledged to be Emperor ; Charles of Ghent was the only 
title you lately allowed me. You fhall be treated as you de- 
ferve.” Atthefe words, he turned from him abruptly, with an 
haughty air. ‘To this cruel repulfe, the King of the Romans 
added reproaches in his own name, ufing expreffions ftill more 
ungenerous and infulting. The Elector made no reply; but, 
with an unaltered countenance, which difcovered neither afto- 
nifhment nor dejection, accompanied the Spanifh foldiers ap- 
pointed to guard him '. 
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Tus decifive victory coft the Imperialifts only fifty men. 
Twelve hundred of the Saxons were killed, chiefly in the pur- 
fuit, and a greater number taken prifoners. About four hun- 
dred kept in a body, and efcaped to Wittemberg, together with 
the eleétoral Prince, who had likewife been wounded in the 
action. After refting two days on the field of battle, partly to 
refrefh his army, and partly to receive the deputies of the ad- 
jacent towns, which were impatient to fecure his protection by 
fubmitting to his will, the Emperor began to move towards 
Wittemberg, that he might terminate the war at once, by the 
redu&tion of that city. The unfortunate Elector was carried 
along in a fort of triumph, and expofed every where, as a cap- 
tive, to his own fubjects; a fpectacle extremely afflicting to 
them who both honoured and loved him; though the infult 
was fo far from fubduing his firm fpirit, that it did not even 
ruffle the wonted tranquillity and compofure of his mind, 


As Wittemberg, the refidence, in that age, of the electoral 
branch of the Saxon family, was one of the ftrongeft cities in 
Germany, and would not be taken, if properly defended, without 
great difficulty, the Emperor marched thither with the utmoft 
difpatch, hoping that while the confternation occafioned by his 
victory was {till recent, the inhabitants might imitate the ex- 
ample of their countrymen, and fubmit to his power, as foon 
as he appeared before their walls. But Sybilla of Cleves the 
Eleftor’s wife, a woman no lefs diftinguifhed by her abilities 
than her virtue, inftead of abandoning herfelf to tears and 
lamentation upon her hufband’s misfortune, endeavoured, by her 
example as well as exhortations, to animate the citizens; and fhe 
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infpired them with fuch refolution, that, when fummoned to 
furrender, they returned a vigorous anfwer, warning the Empe- 
ror to behave towards their fovereign with the refpe@ due to his 
rank, as they were determined to treat Albert of Brandenburg, 
who was ftill a prifoner, precifely in the fame manner that he 
treated him. The fpirit of the inhabitants no lefs than the 
ftrength of the city feemed now to render a fiege in form ne- 
ceflary. After fuch a fignal victory it would have been dif- 
graceful not to have undertaken it, though at the fame time the 
Emperor was deftitute of every thing requifite for carrying it 
on. But Maurice removed all difficulties, by engaging to fur- 
nifh provifions, artillery, ammunition, pioneers, and whatever 
elfe fhould be needed. Trufting to this, Charles gave ordcrs 
to open the trenches before the town. It quickly appeared, 
that Maurice’s eagernefs to reduce the capital of thofe domi- 
nions, which he expected as his reward for taking arms againft 
his kinfman, and deferting the Proteftant caufe, had led him to 
promife what exceeded his power to perform. A battering train 
was, indeed, carried fafely down the Elbe from Drefden to 
Wittemberg; but as Maurice had not fufficient force to preferve 
a fecure communication between his territories, and the camp 
of the befiegers, Count Mansfeldt, who commanded a body 
of electoral troops, deftroyed aconvoy of provifions and mi- 
litary ftores, and difperfed a band of pioneers deftined for 
the fervice of the Imperialifis. This put a ftop to the progrefs of 
the fiege, and convinced the Emperor that as he could not rely 
on Maurice’s promifes, recourfe ought to be had to fome more 
expeditious as well as more certain method of getting poffeffion 
of the town. 
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THE unfortunate Elector was in his hands, and he was un- 
generous and hard-hearted enough to take advantage of this, in 
order to make an experiment whether he might not bring about 
his defign, by working upon the tendernefs of a wife for her 
hufband, or upon the piety of children towards their parent. 
With this view, he fummoned Sybilla a fecond time to open the 
gates, letting her know that if fhe again refufed to comply, the 
Ele€or fhould anfwer with his head for her obftinacy. 'To con- 
vince her that this was not an empty threat, he brought his 
prifoner to an immediate trial. .The proceedings againft him 
were as irregular, as the ftratagem was barbarous. Inftead 
of confulting the ftates of the Empire, or remitting the 
caufe to any court, which according to the German conftitu- 
tion might have legally taken cognizance of the Eletor’s crime, 
he fubjected the greateft Prince in the Empire to the jurifdiction 
of a court-martial compofed of Spanifh and Italian officers, and 
in which the unrelenting Duke of Alva, a fit inftrument for 
any act of violence, prefided. This ftrange tribunal founded 
its charge upon the ban of the Empire which had been iffued 
againit the prifoner, a fentence pronounced by the fole autho- 
rity of the Emperor, and deftitute of every legal formality which 
could render it valid ; but prefuming him to be thereby manifeftly 
convicted of treafon and rebellion, the court-martial condemned 


him to fuffer death by being beheaded. This decree was inti- 


mated to the Elector while amufing himfelf in playing at Chefs 
with Erneft of Brunfwick his fellow-prifoner. He paufed for 
a moment, though without difcovering any fymptom either of 
furprize or terror; and after taking notice of the irregularity 
as well as injuftice of the Emperor’s proceedings: “ It is eafy, 
continued he, to comprehend his fcheme. I muft die, becaufe 
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Wittemberg will not furrender ; and I fhall lay down my life 
with pleafure, if, by that facrifice, I can preferve the dignity 
of my houfe, and tranfinit to my pofterity the inheritance which, 
belongs to them. Would to God, that this fentence may not 
affe& my wife and children more than it intimidates me! and 
that they, for the fake of adding a few days to a life already too 
long, may not renounce honours and territories which they were 
born to poffef*.”” He then turned to his antagonift, whom he 
challenged to continue the game. He played with his ufual 
attention and ingenuity, and having beat Erneft, expredied all 
the fatisfaction which is commonly felt on gaining fuch victo- 
rics. After this he withdrew to his own apartment, that he 
might employ the reft of his time in fuch religious exercifes as 
were proper in his fituation * 


It was not with the fame indifference, or compofure, that the 
account of the Elector’s danger was received in Wittemberg. 
Sybilla, who had fupported with fuch undaunted fortitude her 
hufband’s misfortunes, while fhe imagined that they could reach 
nofarther than to diminifh his power or territories, felt all her re- 
folution fail the moment his life was threatened. Sollicitous to 
fave that, fhe defpifed every other confideration ; and was wil- 
ling to make any facrifice, in order to appeafe an incenfed con- 
queror. At the fame time, the Duke of Cleves, the Elector of 
Brandenburz, and Maurice, to none of whom Charles had com- 
municated the true motives of his violent proceedings againft 
the Elector, interceded warmly with him to {pare his life. The 
frt w.s prompted to do fo merely by compaffion for his fifter, 
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and regard for his brother-in-law. The two other dreaded th: Boox IX, 
univerfal reproach that they would incur, if, after having boafled are 
fo often of the ample fecurity which the Emperor had promited 

them with refpect to their religion, the firn effect of their unien 

with him Mould be the public execution of a Prince, who was 

juftly held in reverence as the moft zealous protector of the Pro- 

teftant caule. Maurice, in particular, forefaw that he mutt 

become the object of deteftation to the Saxons, and could never 

hope to govern them with tranquillity, if he were confidered by 

them as accefiury to the death of his neareft kinfman, in order 

that he might obtain poffeffion of his dominions. 


WHILE they, from fuch various motives, follicited Charles, Hi tety 
with the moft earneft importunity, not to execute the fentence; p ork 
Sybilla, and the reft of the Elector’s family, conjured him by Iet- ei 
ters as well as meffengers to feruple at no conceMions that would teits 
extricate him out of the prefent danger, and deliver them from 
their fears and anguifh on his account. “Fhe Emperor, perceiving 
that the expedient which he had tricd began to produce the effcct 
he intended, fell by degrees from his former rigour, and allowed 
himfelf to foften into promifes of clemency and forgivencfs, if 
the Elector would fhew himfelf worthy of his favour by fub- 
mitting to reafonable terms. The Eic&ter, on whom the confi- 
deration of what he might fuffer himfcif had made no impreffion, 
was melted by the tears of a wife whom he loved, and could not 
refift the intreaties of his family. In compliance with their May 190 
repeated follicitations, he agreed to articles of accommodation, 
which he would otherwife have rcojced with difdain. The 
chief of them were, that he fhould reficn the Electoral dignity, 
as well for himfelf, as for his poRerity, into the Emperor’s 
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ands, to be diipofed of entirely at his pleafure; that he fhould 
inftantly put the Imperial troops in poffeffion of the cities of 
Wittemberg and Gotha; that he ihould fet Albert of Branden- 
burg at liberty without ranfom; that he fhould fubmit to the 
decrees of the Imperial chamber, and acquiefce in whatever refor- 
mation the Emperor fhould make in the conftitution of that 
court; that he fhould renounce all leagues againft the Emperor 
or King of the Romans, and enter into no alliance for the future, 
in which they were not comprehended. In return for thefe 
important conceffions, the Emperor not only promifed to fpare his 
life, but to fettle on him and his pofterity the city of Gotha and 
its territories, together with an annual penfion of fifty thoufand 
florins, payable out of the revenues of the electorate; and like- 
wife to grant him a fum in ready money to be applied towards 
the difcharge of his debts. Even thefe articles of grace were clogged 
with the mortifying condition of his remaining the Emperor’s 
prifoner during the reft of his life’. To the whole, Charles had 
fubjoined, that he fhould fubmit to the decrees of the Pope and 
council with regard to the controverted points in religion ; but the 
Flector, though he had been perfuaded to facrifice all the objeéts 
which men commonly hold to be the deareft and moft valuable, 
was inflexible with regard to this point; and neither threats nor 
intreaties could prevail to make him renounce what he deemed 
to be truth, or perfuade him to act in oppofition to the di¢tates 
of his conicience. 


As foon as the Saxon garrifon marched out of Wittemberg, 
the Emperor fulfilled his engagements to Maurice; and in 
reward for his merit in having defericd the Proteflant caufe, and 
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having centributed with fuch fuccefs towards the diffolution of Boox IX. 
the Smalkaldic league, he gave him poffeffion of that city, toge- ~ 4:47. 
ther with all the other towns in the electorate. It was not without 
reluctance, however, that he made fuch a facrifice; the extraor- > 
dinary fuccefs of his arms had begun to operate, in its ufual 
manner, upon his ambitious mind, fuggefting new and vaft pro- 

jects for the aggrandizement of his family, towards the accom- 
plifhment of which the retaining of Saxony would have been of 

the utmoft confequence. But as this f{cheme was not then ripe 

for execution, he durft not yet venture to difclofe it; nor would 

it have been either fafe or prudent to have offended Maurice, at 

that juncture, by fuch a manifeft violation of all the promifes; 

which had feduced him to abandon his natural allies. . 


THe Landgrave, Maurice’s father-in-law, was fill in arms; Negociations 
and though now left alone to maintain the Proteftant caufe, was ee 
neither a feeble nor contemptible enemy. His dominions were 
of confiderable extent ; his fubjeéts animated with zeal for the 
Reformation ; and if he could have held the Imperialifts at bay 
for a fhort time, he had much to hope from a party whofe 
ftrength was ftill unbroken, whofe union as wellas vigour might 
return, and which had reafon to depend, with certainty, on being 
effectually fupported by the King of France. The Landgrave 
thought not of any thing fo bold or adventerous; but being 
feized with the fame confternation which had taken poffeffion of 
his affociates, he was intent, only, how to procure favourable 
terms from thc Emperor, whom he viewed as a conqueror, to 
whofe wil there was a neceflity of fubmitting. Maurice encou- 
raged this tame and pacific fpirit, by magnifying, on the one 
hand, the Emperor’s power; by boafting, on the other, of 

his 
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hig own intereft with his vi&oricus ally; and by reprefenting the 


‘advantageous conditions which he could not fail of obtaining by 


his interceflion for a friend, whom he was fo follicitous to fave. 
Sometimes, the Landgrave was induced to place fuch unbounded 
confidence in his promifes, that he-was impatient to brins mat- 
ters to a final accommodation. On other occafions, the Empe- 
ror’s exorbitant ambition, reftrained neither by the fcruples of 


‘decency, nor the maxims of juftice, together with the recent and 


fhecking proof which he had given of this in the cruel and op- 
preflive treatment of the Ele&or of Saxony, came fo full into his 
thoughts, and made fuch a lively impreffion on them, that he broke 


off abruptly the negociations which he had begun; feeming to be 
‘convinced that it was more prudent to depend for fafety on his own 


arms, than to confide in Charles’s generofity. But this bold refolu- 
tion, which defpair had fuggefted to an impatient fpirit, fretted by 
difappointments, was not of long continuance. Upon a more 
deliberate furvey of the enemies power, and his own weaknefs, 
his doubts and fears returned upon him, and together with them 
the {pirit of ncgociating, and the defire of accommodation. 


Maurice, and the Ele€tor of Brandenburg, acted as media- 
tors between him andthe Emperor; and after all that the former 
had vaunted of his influence, the conditions prefcribed to the Land- 
grave were extremely rigorous. The articles with regard to his 
renouncing the league of Smalkalde, acknowledging the Empe- 
ror’s authority, and fubmitting to the decrees of the Imperial 


chamber, were the fame which had been impofed on the Elector 


of Saxony. Befides thefe, he was required to furrender his 
perfon and territories to the Emperor ; to implore for pardon on 
his knecs; to pay an hundred and fifty thoufand crowns towards 
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tions of all the towns in his dominions except one; to oblige 
the garrifon which he placed in it to take an oath of fidelity to 


the Emperor; to allow a free paflage through his territories to- 
the Imperial troops as often as it fhall be demanded; to deliver - 
up all his artillery and-ammunition to the Emperor; to fet at 


liberty, without ranfom, Henry of Brunfwick, together with the 
other prifoners he had taken during the war; and neither to take 


arms himfelf, for the future, nor to permit any of his fubjedts.. 


to {ferve againft the Emperor-or his allies“. 


THE Landgrave ratified thefe articles, though with the utmoft 
reluctance, as they contained no ftipulation with regard to the 
manner in which he was to be treated, and left him entirely at 
the Emperor’s mercy. Neceffity, however, compelled him to 


give his affent. Charles, who had affumed the haughty and im- - 


perious tone of a congucror, ever fince the reduction of Saxony, 
infifted on an unconditional fubmiffion, and would permit nothing 


to be added to the terms which he had prefcribed, that cauld- 


in any degree limit the fulnefs of his power, or reftrain him 
from behaving as he faw meet towards a Prince whom he 
regarded as abfolutely at his difpofal. But though he. would 


not vouchfafe to negociate with the Landgrave, on fuch a foot-- 


ing of equality, as-to fuffer any article to be irnfertcd among 
thole which he had dictated to him, that could be cenfidered as 
a formal ftipulation for the fecurity and freedom of his perlon; 


he, or his minifters in his name, gave the Ele‘tor of Branden- - 


denburg and Maurice fuch fuil fatisfaQicn with regard to this 
point, that they affured the Landgrave that Charles would behave 
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to him in the fame way that he had done to the Duke of Wurtem- 
berg, and would allow him, as foon as he had made his fubmiffion, 
to return to his own territories. Upon finding the Landgrave 
to be ftill poflefled with his former fufpicions of the i mperor’s 
intentions, and unwilling totruft verbal or ambiguous declara- 
tions, in a matter of fuch effential concern as his own liberty, 
they fent him a bond figned by them both, containing the moft 
folemn obligations, that if any violence whatfoever were offered 
to his perfon, during his interview with the Emperor, they would 
inftantly furrender themfelves to his fons, and remain in their 
hands to be treated by them in the fame manner as the Emperor 
fhould treat him’. 


THIS, together with the indifpenfable obligation of perform- 
ing what was contained in the articles of which he had accepted, 
removed his doubts and fcruples, or made it neceflary to get 
aver them. He repaired, for that purpofe, to the Imperial camp 
at Hall in Saxony, where a circumftance occurred which revived 
his fufpicions and increafed his fears. Juft as he was about to 
enter the chamber of prefence, in order to make his public fub- 
miffion to the Emperor, a copy of the articles which he had ap- 
proved of was put into his hands, in order that he might ratify 
them anew. Upon perufing them, he perceived that the Imperial 
minifters had added two new articles; one importing, that if any 
difpute fhould arife concerning the meaning of the former con- 
ditions, the Emperor fhould have the right of putting what inter- 
pretation upon them he thought moft reafonable; the other, 
that the Landgrave was bound to fubmit implicitly to the deci- 
fions of the council of Trent. This unworthy artifice, calculated 
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to furpiize him into an approbation of articles, to which he had 
not the moft diftant idea of affenting, by prefenting them to him 
ata time when his mind was engroffed and difqueited with the 
thoughts of that humbling ceremony which he had to perform, 
filled the Landgrave with indignation, and made him fly out 
into all thofe violent expreffions of rage to which his temper 
was prone. With fome difficulty, the EleGtor of Brandenburg 
and Maurice prevailed at length on the Empcror’s minifters to 
drop the former article as unjuft, and to explain the latter in fuch 
a manner, that he could agrce to it, without openly renouncing 
the Proteftant religion. 


Tuts obftacle being furmounted, the Landgrave was impatient 
to finifh a ceremony which, how mortifying foever, had been 
declared neceflary towards his obtaining pardon. The Emperor 
was feated on a magnificent throne, with all the enfigns of his 
dignity, furrounded by a numerous train of the Princes of the 
Empire, among whom was Henry of Brunfwick, lately the 
Landgrave’s prifoner, and now, by a fudden reverfe of fortune, 
a fpe€tator of his humiliation. The Landgrave was introduced 
with great folemnity, and advancing towards the throne, fell 
upon his knees. His chancellor, who walked behind him, 
immediately read, by his mafter’s command, a paper which con- 
tained an humble confeflion of the crime whereof he had been 
guilty; an acknowledgment that he had merited on that account 
the moft fevere punifhment; an abfolute refignation of himfelf 
and his dominions to be difpofed of at the Emperor’s pleafure; 
a fubmiffive petition for pardon, his hopes of which werc founded 
entirely onthe Emperor’s clemency; and it concluded, with pro- 
mifes of behaving, for the future, like a fubje¢t, whofe principles 
of loyalty and obedience would be confirmed, and would even 
derive new force from the fentiments of gratitude which muft 
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reading this abject declaration, the eyes of all the {petators were 
fixed on the unfortunate Landgrave; few could behold a Prince, fo 
powerful as well as high-fpirited, fuing for mercy in the pofture 
of a fuppliant, without being touched with commiferation, and 
perceiving ferious reflections arife in their minds upon the infta- 
bility and emptinefs of human grandeur. The Emperor viewed 
the whole tranfaction with an haughty unfeeling compofure ; and 
preferving a profound filence himfelf, made a fign to one of his 
fecretaries to read his anfwer; the tenor of which was, That tho’ 
he might have juftly inflicted on him the grievous funifhment 
which his crimes deferved, yet, prompted by his own generofity, 
moved by the follicitations of feveral Princes in behalf of the 
Landgrave, and influenced by his penitential acknowledginents, 
he would not deal with him according to the rigour of juftice, 
and would fubje& him to no penalty which was not {pecified 
in the articles that he had already fubfcribed. The moment the 
fecretary had finifhed, Charles turned away abruptly without 
deigning to give the unhappy fuppliant any fign of compaffion 
or reconcilement. He did not even defire him to rife from his 
knees; which the Landgrave having ventured to do unbidden, 
advanced towards the Emperor with an intention to kifs his hand, 
Hattering himfelf, that his guilt being now fully expiated, he 
might prefume to take that liberty. But the EleCtor of Bran- 
denburg perceiving that this familiarity would be offenfive tothe 
Emperor, interpofed, and defired the Landgrave to go along with 
him and Maurice to the Dukeof Alva’s apartments in the caftle. 


He was received and entertained by that nobleman with the 
refpect and courtefy due to fuch a gueft. But, after fipper, 
while he was engaged in play, the Duke took the Eleétor and 
Maurice afide, and communicated to them the Emperor’s orders 
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that the Landgrave muft remain a prifoner in that place under 
the cuftody of a Spanifh guard. As they had not hitherto en- 
tertained the moft diftant fufpicion of the Emperor’s fincerity 
and rectitude of intention, their furprize was exceflive, and 
their indignation not inferior to it, on difcovering how greatly 
they had been deceived themfelves, and how infamoufly abufed 
in having been made the inftruments of deceiving and ruining 
their friend. They had recourfe to complaints, to arguments and 
to intreaties, in order to fave themfelves from that difgrace, and 
to extricate him out of the wretched fituation into which he had 
been betrayed by too great confidence in them. But the Duke 
of Alva remained inflexible, and pleaded the neceflity of exe- 
cuting the Emperor’s commands. By this time it grew late, 
and the Landgrave, who knew nothing of what had paffed, nor 
dreaded the fnare in which he was entangled, prepared for de- 
parting, when the fatal orders were intimated to him. He was 
ftruck dumb at firft with aftonifhment, but after being filent a 
few moments, he broke out into all the violent expreflions, 
which horror at injuftice accompanied with fraud naturally fug- 
gefts. He complained, he expoftulated, he exclaimed; fome- 
times inveighing againft the Emperor’s artifices as unworthy of 
a great and generous Prince; fometimes cenfuring the credulity 
of his friends in trufting to Charles’s infidious promifes ; fome- 
times charging them with meannefs in ftooping to lend their 
affiftance towards the execution of fuch a perfidious and dif- 
honourable fcheme; and in the end he required them to remem- 
ber their engagements to his children, and inftantly to fulfil 
them. They, after giving way for a little to the torrent of his 
paffion, folemnly afferted their own innocence and upright in- 
tention in the whole tranfaction, and encouraged him to hope, 
that as foon as they faw the Emperor, they would obtain redrefs 
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of an injury, which affected their own honour, no lefs than it 
did his liberty. At the fame time, in order to footh his rage 
and impatience, Maurice remained with him during the night, 
in the apartment where he was confined”. 


NeExT morning, the Elector and Maurice applied jointly 
to the Emperor, reprefenting the infamy to which they would 
be expofed throughout Germany, if the Landgrave were de- 
tained in cuftody; that they would not have advifed, nor would 
he himfelt have confented to an interview, if they had fufpected 
that the lofs of his liberty was to be the confequence of his 
fubmiffion ; that they were bound to procure his releafe, hav- 
ing plighted their faith to that effet, and engaged their own 
perfons as fureties for his. Charles liftened to their earneft 
remonftrances with the utmoft coolnefs. He now ftood no 
longer in need of their fervices, and they had the mortification 
to find that their former obfequioufnefs was forgotten, and 
little regard paid to their interceffion. He was ignorant, he 
told them, of ther particular or private tranfactions with the 
Landgrave, nor was his conduct to be regulated by thefe; 
though he knew well what he himfelf had promifed, which 
was not that the Landgrave fhould be exempt from all reftraint, 
but that he fhould not be kept a prifoner during life *. Having 
faid this with a peremptory and decifive tone, he put an end to 

the 
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* According to feveral hiftorians of great name, the Emperor, in his treaty 
with the Landgrave, ftipulated that he would not detain him ia any prifon. But 
in executing the deed, which was written in the German tongue, the Imperial 
minifters fraudulently fubftituted the word cwiger inftead of einiger, and thus the 
treaty in place of a promife that he fhould not be detained in ay prifon, con- 
teined only an ergegement that he fheuld not be detained in p:'petual imprifan- 
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the conference; and they feeing no probability, at that time, of Book IX. 
Neen, et 


making any impreflion upon the Emperor, who feecmed to have 16470 


taken his refolution deliberately, and to be obftinately bent on 
adhering to it, were obliged to acquaint the unfortunate pri- 
foner with the ill fuccefs of their endeavours in his behalf. 
This difappointment threw him into a new and more violent 
tranfport of rage, fo that to prevent his proceeding to fome 
defperate extremity, the Elector and Maurice promifed that 
they would not guit the Emperor, until, by the frequency and 
fervour of their importunity, they had extorted his confent to 
fet him free. They accordingly renewed their follicitations a 
few days afterwards, but found Charles more haughty and in- 
tractable than before, and were warned that if they touched 
again upon a fubject fo difagreeable, and with regard to which 
he had determined to hear nothing farther, he would inftantly 
give orders to convey the prifoner into Spain. Afraid of hurt- 
ing the Landgrave by an officious or ill-timed zeal to ferve 
him, they not only defifted, but left the court, and as they did 
not chufe to meet the firft fallies of the Landgrave’s rage upon 
his learning the caufe of their departure, they informed him of 
it by a letter, wherein they exhorted him io fulfil all that he 
had promifed to the Emperor, as the moft certain means of 
procuring a fpeedy releafe. 

ment. But authors eminent for hiftorice]l know!cjge and critical accurasy have 
called in queftion the truth of this common ftory. The filence of Sleidan 
with rezard to it, as well as its not being mentioned in the various memo i:ls 
which he has publifhed concerning the Landgrave’s imprifonment, greatly favour 
this opinion. But as feveral books which contain the information necelfary ta- 
wards difcufiing this point, with accuracy. are written in tae German langua e, 
which I do not un 'erftand, I cannot pretend to inquire into this matter witn thz 
fame 2ccurac,, with which I have endeavoure4 to fettle f me other cont-avcrted 


fats that have occurred in the courfe of this hiftory. See Struy. Corp, 1952. 
Mofliciin’s Ecclet, Hift. vol, ti, p. 161, 162. Engl. Edition. 
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WiaiATrven viclent emotions their abandoning his caufe in 
this manne: occafioned, his impatience to recover liberty made 
him follow their advice. He paid the fum which had been im- 
pofed en him, ordered his fortreffes to be razed, and renounced 
all alliances that could give offence. This prompt compliance 
with the will of the conqueror produced no cffeét. He was fiih 
guarded with the fame vigilant feveritv; and being carried about, 
together with the degraded Elcctor of Saxony, wherever the 
Emperor went, their difgrace and his triumph was each day re- 
newed. The fortitude and equanimity, with which the Elector 
bore thife repeated infults, were not more remarkable than 
the Landgrave’s fretfulneis and impatience. His ative impe- 
tuous mind could ill brook reitraint; and reflection upon the 
fhameful artifices by which he had been decoyed into that 
fituation, as well as indignation at the injuftice with which he 
was {till detained in it, drove him often to the wildeft exceffes 
of paflion. 


THE people of the different cities, to whom Charles 
thus wantonly expofed thefe illuftrious prifoners as a pub- 
lic f{pectacle, were fenfibly touched with fuch an infult offered 
to the Germanic body, and murmured loudly at this indecent 
treatment of two of its greateft Princes. They had foon other 
caufes of complaint, and fuch as affected them more nearly. 
Charles proceeded to add oppreffion to infult, and arrogating 
to himfelf all the rights of a conqueror, exerciled them 
with the utmoft rigour. He ordered his troops to teize the 
artillery and military ftores belonging to fuch as had been mem- 
bers of the Smalkaldic league, and having colleted upwards of 
five hundred pieces of cannon, a great number in that age, he 
ient part of them into the Low-Countries, part into Italy, and 

part 
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part into Spain, in order to fpread by this means the fame of his 
fuccefs, and that they might ferve as monuments of his having 
fubdued a nation, hitherto deemed invincible. He then levied, 
by his fole authority, large fums as well upon thofe who had 
ferved him with fidelity during the war, as upon fuch as had 
been in arms againft him ; upon the former, as their contingent 
towards a war, which having been undertaken, as he pretended, 
for the common benefit, ought to be carried on at the common 
charge; upon the latter, as a fine by way of punifhment for 
their rebellion, By thefe exactions he amaffed above one million 
lix hundred thoufand crowns, a fum which appeared prodigious 
in the fixteenth century. But fo general was the confternation 
which had feized the Germans upon his rapid fuccefs, and fuch 
their dread of his victorious troops, that all implicitly obeyed 
his commands ; though, at the fame time, thefe extraordinary 
ftretches of power greatly alarmed a people, jealous of their 
privileges, and habituated during feveral ages to confider the 
Imperial authority as neither extenfive nor formidable. This dif- 
content and refentment, how induftrioufly foever they concealed 
them, became univerfal; and the more thefe paffions were 
reftrained and kept down for the prefent, the more likely were 
they to burft out foor with additional violence. 


WHILE Charles gave law to the Germans like a conquered 
people, Ferdinand treated his fubje&s in Bohemia with fill 
greater rigour, ‘That kingdom pofleffed privileges and immu- 
nities as extenfive as thofe of any nation in which the feudal 
inftitutions were eftablifhed. The prerogative of their Kingse 
was cxtremely limited, and the crown itfelf ele&tive. Ferdinand, 
when placed on the throne, had confirmed their liberties with 
every folemnity preicribed by thcir exceflive follicitude for the 
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Beon IX. fecurity of a conftitution of government to which they were ex- 


54 


‘tremvly attached. He foon began, however, to be weary of a 
jurifdi&ion fo much circumfcribed, and to defpife a fceptre 
which he could not tranfmit to his pofterity ; and notwithftand- 
ing all his former engagements, he attempted to overturn the 
conftitution from its foundations; that inftead of an elective 
kingdom he might render it hereditary. But the Bohemians 
feemed refolved not to relinquifh, tamely, privileges which they 
had long enjoyed. At the fame time, many of them having 
embiaced the doétrines of the Reformers, the feeds of which 
John Hufs and Jerome of Prague had planted in their country 
about the beginning of the preceding century, the defire of 
acquiring religious liberty mingled itfelf with their zeal for their 
civil rights; and thefe two kindred paffions heightening, as 
ufual, each other’s force, precipitated them immediately into 
violent meafures. They had not only refufed to ferve their 
fovereign againft the confederates of Smalkalde, but having 
entered into a clofe alliance with the Elector of Saxony, they 
bound themfelves, by a folemn aflociation, to defend their 
ancient conftitution; and to perfift, until they fhould obtain 
fuch additional grants as they thought neceflary towards per- 
fe&ting the prefent model of their government, or rendering it 
more permanent. They chofe Cafpar Phlug, a nobleman of dif- 
tinétion, to be their general; and levied an army of thirty thou- 
fand mentoenforce their petitions. But either from the weaknefs 
of their leader, or from the diffenfions in a great unwieldy body, 
which, having united haftily, was not thoroughly compacted, or 
from fome other unknown caufe, the fubfequent operations of the 
Bohemians bore no proportion to the zeal and ardour with which 
they took their firft refolutions. They fuffered themfelves to 
be amufed fo long with negociations and overtures of differcnt 
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kinds, that before they could enter Saxony, the battle of Muhl- Boox IX. 
U ad 


berg was fought, the Elector deprived of his dignity and terri- 
tories, the Landgrave confined to clofe cuftody, and the league 
of Smalkalde entirely difipated. The fame dread of the Empe- 
ror’s power which had feized the reft of the Germans, reached 
them. As foon as their fovereign approached with a body of 
Imperial troops, they inftantly difperfed, thinking of nothing 
but how to attone for their paft guilt, and to acquire fome hope 
of forgivenefs, by a prompt fubmiffion. But Ferdinand, who 
entered his dominions full of that implacable refentment which 
inflames Monarchs whofe authority has been defpifed, was not 
to be mollified by the late repentance and involuntary return of 
rebellious fubjects to their duty. He even heard, unmoved, the 
intreaties and tears of the citizens of Prague, who appeared 
before him in the pofture of fuppliants, and implored for mercy. 
The fentence which he pronounced againft them was rigorous to 
extremity; he abolifhed many of their privileges, he abridged 
others, and new modelled the conftitution according tohis pleafure. 
He punifhed many of thofe who had been moft aétive in form- 
ing the late affociation againft him with death, and ftill a greater 
number with confifcation of their goods, or perpetual banifh- 
ment. He obliged all his fubjects, of every condition, to give 
up their arms to be depofited in forts where he planted garrifons; 
and after difarming his people, he loaded them with new and 
exorbitant taxes. Thus, by an ill conducted and unfuccefsful 
effort to extend their privileges, the Bohemians not only en- 
larged the {phere of the royal prerogative which they intended 
to have circumfcribed, but they almoft annihilated thofe liberties 
which they aimed at eftablifhing on a broader and more fecure 
foundation”. 
a Sleid. 408, 419, 434. Thuan. l. iv. 129, 150. Struv. Corp. ii. 
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THE Emperor, having now humbled, and, as he imagined, 
fubdued the independant and ftubborn fpirit of the Germans by 
the terror of arms and the rigour of punifhment, held a diet 
at Augfburg, in order to compofe finally the controverfies with 
regard to religion, which had fo long difturbed the Empire. He 
durft not, however, truft the determination of a matter fo inte- 
refting to the free fuffrage of the Germans, broken as their minds. 
now were to fubjeCtion. He entered the city at the head of 
his Spanifh troops, and affigned them quarters there. The reft 
of his foldiers he cantoned in the adjacent villages; fo that the 
members of the diet, while they carried on their deliberations, 
were furrounded by the fame army which had overcome their 
countrymen. Immediately after his public entry, Charles gave 
a proof of the violence with which he intended to proceed. He 


took poffeffion by force of the cathedral together with one of the 


principal churches; and his priefts having, by various ceremonies, 


‘purified them from the pollution with which they fuppofed the 
‘unhallowed miniftrations of the Proteftants to have defiled them,, 
they re-eftablifhed with great pomp the rites of the Romifh 


worfhip®. 


THE concourfe of members to this diet was extraordinary ; 
the importan¢e of the affairs concerning which it was to-delibe- 
rate, and the fear of giving offence to the Emperor by an ab- 
fence which lay open to mifconftruction, brought together almoft 
all the Princes, nobles, andreprefentatives of cities who had right 
to fit in that aflembly. The Emperor, in the fpeech with which 


he opened the meeting, called their attention immediately to 


that point, which feemed chiefly to merit it. Having men- 
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tioned the fatal effets of the religious diffenfions which had Boox IX, 


arifen in Germany, and taken notice of his own unwearied 
endeavours to procure a general council, which alone could pro- 
vide a remedy adequate to thefe evils, he exhorted them to recog- 
nize its authority, and to fland to the award of an affembly, to 
which they had originally appealed, as having the fole right of 
judgment in the cafe. 


1547. 


Bur the council, to which Charles wifhed them to refer Various revo- 
all their controverfies, had, by this time, undergone a violent ae i 
change. The fear and jealoufy, with which the Emperor’s firft 
fuccefies again{ft the confederates of Smalkalde had infpired the 
Pope, continued to encreafe. Not fatisfied with attempting to 
retard the progrefs of the Imperial arms, by the fudden recal of 
his troops, Paul began to confider the Emperor as an enemy, 
the weight of whofe power he muft foon feel, and againít 
whom he could not be too hafty in taking precautions. He 
forefaw that the immediate effect of the Emperor’s acquiring 
abfolute power in Germany, would be to render him entirely 
mafter of all the decifions of the council, if it fhould continue 
to meet in Trent. It was dangerous to allow a Monarch, fo 
ambitious, to get the command of this formidable engine, which 
he might employ at pleafure to limit or overturn the Papal 
authority. As the only method of preventing this, he deter- 
minced to tranflate the council to feme city more immediately 
under his own jurifdiction, and at a greater diftance from the 
terror of the Emperor’s arms, or the reach of his influence. An 
incident fortunately occurred which gave this meafure the 
appearance of being neccilary. One or iwo of the fathers of the 
council, together with fome of their domeftics, happening to 
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die fuddenly, the phyficians, deceived by the fymptoms, or 
fuborned by the Pope's legates, pronounced the diftemper to be 
infectious and peftilential. Some of the prelates, ftruck with a 
panic, retired; others were impatient to be gone; and after a 
fhort confultation, the council was tranflated to Bologna, a city 
fubje&t to the Pope. All the bithops in the Imperial intereft, 
warmly oppofed this refolution, as taken without neceffity, and 
founded on falfe or frivolous pretexts. All the Spanith pre- 
lates, and moft of the Neapolitan, by the Emperor’s exprefs 
command, remained at Trent; the reft, to the number of thirty- 
four, accompanying the legates to Bologna. Thus a fchifm 
commenced, in that very aflembly, which had been called to heal 
the divifions of Chriftendom ; the fathers of Bologna inveighing 
againit thofe who ftaid at Trent, as contumacious and regardlefs 
of the Pope’s authority; while the other accufed them of being 
fo far intimidated by the fears of imaginary danger, as to remove 
to a place where their confultations could prove of no fervice 
towards re-eftablifhing peace and order in Germany’. 


THe Emperor, at the fame time, employed all his intereft to 
procure the return of the council to Trent. But Paul, who 
highly applauded his own fagacity in having taken a ftep 
which put it out of Charles’s power to acquire the direétion of 
that aflembly, paid no regard toa requeft, the object of which 
was foextremely obvious. The fummer was confumed in fruit- 
leis negociations with refpect to this point, the importunity of 
the one and the obftinacy of the other daily increafing. Atlaft an 
event happened which widened the breach irreparably, and ren- 
dered the Pope utterly averfe from liftening to any propofal that 
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came from the Emperor. Charles, as has been already obferved, Boox IX. 
had {fo violently exafperated Peter Lewis Farnefe, the Pope’s fon, ~~ 
by refufing to grant him the inveftiture of Parma and Placentia, 

that he had watched ever fince that time with all the vigilance of 
refentment for an opportunity of revenging that injury. He had 
endeavoured to precipitate his father into open hoftilities againft 

the Emperor, and had earneftly follicited the King of France to 

invade Italy. His hatred and refentment extended to all thofe 

whom he knew that the Emperor favoured; he perfecuted Gon- 

zaga, governor of Milan, with ill offices, and had encouraged 

Fiefco in his attempt upon the life of Andrew Doria, becaufe both 
Gonzaga and Doria poffeffed a great degree of the Emperor’s 

efteem and confidence. His malevolence and fecret intrigues were 

not unknown to the Emperor, who could not be more defirous 

to take vengeance on him, than Gonzaga and Doria were to be 
employed as his inftruments in infli€ting it. Farnefe, by the 
profligacy of his life, and by enormities of every kind, equal 

to thofe committed by the worft tyrants who have difgraced 

human nature, had rendered himfelf fo odious, that they 
thought any violence whatever might be attempted againft him. 

They foon foynd among his own fubjeéts, perfons who were 

eager, and even deemed it meritorious to lend their hands in 

fuch a fervice. As he, animated with the jealoufy which 

ufually poffeffes petty fovereigns, had employed all the cruelty 

and fraud, whereby they endeavour to fupply their defe& of 

power, in order to humble and extirpate the nobility fubje& T T 
to his government, five noblemen of the greateft diftinétion tion of the 
in Placentia, combined to avenge the injuries, which they ii lata 
themfelves had fuffered, as well as thofe which he had offer- 

ed to their order. They formed their plan in conjunc- 

tion with Gonzaga; but it remains uncertain whether he 
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originally fuggefted the fcheme to them, or only approved of 
what they propofed, and co-operated in carrying it on. They 
concerted all the previous fteps with {fuch forefight, con- 
ducted their intrigues with fuch fecrecy, and difplayed fuch 
courage in the execution of their defign, that it may be ranked 
among the moft audacious deeds of that nature mentioned in 
hiftory. One body of the confpirators furprized, at mid-day, 
the gates of the citadel of Placentia where Farnefe refided, 
overpowered his guards, and murdered him. Another party of 
them made themfelves mafters of the town, and called upon their 
fellow-citizens to take arms, in order to reaflume their liberty. 

The multitude ran towards the citadel, from which three great” 
guns, a fignal concerted with Gonzaga, had been fired; and 
before they could guefs the caufe or the authors of the tumult, 
they faw the lifelefs body of the tyrant hanging by the heels 
from one of the windows of the citadel. But fo univerfally 

deteftable had he become, that not one expreffed any fentiment 
of concern at fuch a fad reverfe of fortune, or of indignation 
at this ignominious treatment of a fovereign Prince. ‘The exul- 
tation at the fuccefs of the confpiracy was general, and all 

applauded the actors in it, as the deliverers of their country. 

The body was tumbled into the ditch that furrounded the cita- 

del, and expofed to the infults of the rabble; the reft of the 

citizens returned to their ufual occupations, as if nothing extra- 

ordinary had happened. 


BEFORE next morning, a body of troops arriving from the 
frontiers of the Milanefe, where they had been potted in expec- 
tation of the event, took pofleffion of the city in the Empcror’s 
name, and reinftated the inhabitants in the pofleffion of their 
ancient privileges. Parma, which the Imperialifts attempted 
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Tikewife to furprize, was faved by the vigilance and fidelity of the 
officers whom Farnefe had intrufted with the command of the gar- 
rifon. The death of a fon whom, notwithftanding his infamous 
vices, Paul loved with an excefs of parental tendernefs, over- 
whelmed him with the deepeft affliction; and the lofs of a city, 
of fuch confequence as Placentia, greatly embittered his forrow. 
He accufed Gonzaga, in open confiftory, of having committed 
a cruel murder in order to prepare the way for an unjuft ufur- 
pation, and immediately demanded of the Emperor fatisfaction 
for both ; for the former, by the puntfhment of Gonzaga; forthe 
latter, by the reftitution of Placentia tohis grandfon Oavio, its 
rightful owner. But Charles, who, rather than quit a prize of fuch 
value, was willing to expofe himfelf to the imputation of being 
acceffary to the crime which had given an opportunity of feizing 
it, and to bear the infamy of defrauding his own fon-in-law of 
the inheritance which belonged to him, eluded all his follicita- 
tions, and determined to keep pofleflion of the city together with 
its territories *. 


THis refolution, flowing from an ambition fo rapacious, as 
to be reftrained by no confideration either of decency or juftice, 
tranfported the Pope fofar beyond his ufual moderation and cau- 
tion, that he was eager to take arms againft the Emperor in order 
to be avenged on the murderers of his fon, and to recover the 
inheritance wrefted from his family. Confcious, however, of 
his own inability to contend with fuch an enemy, he warmly 
` follicited the French King and the republick of Venice to join 
in an offenfive league again{t Charles. But Henry was intent at 


4 F, Paul. 257. Pailavic. 41, 42. Thuan, iv. 156. Mem, de Ribier. 59, 67. 
Natalis Comitis Hiftor. lib. ili, p, 64- 
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that time on other objects. His ancient allies the Scots, having 
been defeated by the Englifh in one of the greateft battles ever 
fought between thefe two rival nations, he was about to fend a 
numerous body of veteran troops into that country, as well to 
preferve it from being conquered, as to gain the acquifition of a 
new kingdom to the French monarchy, by marrying his fon 
the Dauphin to the young Queen of Scotland. An undertaking 
accompanied with {uch manifeft advantages, the fuccefs of which 
appeared to be fo certain, was not to be relinquifhed for the re- 
mote profpect of benefit from an alliance depending upon the pre- 
carious life of a Pope of fourfcore, who had nothing at heart but 
the gratification of his own private refentment. Inftead, therefore, 
of rufhing headlong into the alliance propofed, Henry amufed the 
Pope with fuch general profeffions and promifes, as might keep him 
from any thoughts of endeavouring to accommodate his diffe- 
rences with the Emperor, but at the fame time avoided any fuch 
engagement as might occafion an immediate rupture between 
Charles and himielf, or precipitate him into a war for which he 
was not prepared. The Venetians, though much alarmed at 
feeing Placentia in the hands of the Imperialifts, imitated the 
wary conduct of the French King, which refembled fo nearly 
the {pirit with which they themfclvcs ufually carried on their 
negociations *, 


Bur, though the Pope found that it was not in his power to 
hight tp immediately the flames of war, he did not forget the 
injuries, Which he was obliged for the prefent to endure; 
refentment fettled deeper in his mind, and became more ranco- 
rous in proportion as he felt the difficulty of gratifying it. It 


* Mem. de Ri icr. it. 63, 71, 78, 85,05. Paruta Morn di Venez. 1 Q, 202. 
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was, while thefe fentiments of enmity were in full force, and BookIX. 
the defire of vengeance at its height, that the diet of Augfburg, ~i 4. 
by the Emperor’s command, petitioned the Pope, in name of the 
whole Germanic body, to enjoin the prelates who had retired to 
Bologna, to return again to Trent, and to renew their delibera- 
tions in that place. Charles had been at great pains in bringing 
the members to join in this requeft. Having obferved a confi- 
derable variety of fentiments among the Proteftants with refpect 
to the fubmiffion which he had required to the decrees of the 
council, fome of them being altogether intraétable, while 
others were ready to acknowledge its right of jurifdiction 
upon certain conditions, he employed all his addrefs in order 
to gain or to divide them. He threatened and over-awed the 
Flector Palatine, a weak Prince, and obnoxious to vengeance 
en account of the affiftance which he had given to the confe= 
derates of Smalkalde. The hope of procuring liberty for the 
Eandgrave, together with the formal confirmation of his own 
electoral dignity, overcame Maurice’s fcruples, or prevented 
him from oppofing what he knew would be agreeable to the 
Emperor. The Elector of Brandenburgh, lefs influenced by 
religious zeal than any Prince of that age, was eafily induced 
to imitate their example in affenting to all that the Emperor 
required. The deputies of the cities remained ftill to be brought 
over; they were more tenacious of their principles, and though 
every thing that could operate either on their hopes or fears was 
tried, the utmoft that they would promife was to acknowledge 
the jurifdi@ion of the council, if cffectual provifion were made 
for fecuring the divines of all parties free accefs to that affembly, 
with enure liberty of debate; and if all points in controverly 
were decided according to fcripture and the ufage of the primi- 
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tive church. But when the memorial containing this declara- 
tion was prefented to the Emperor, he ventured to put in prac- 
tice a very extraordinary artifice. Without reading the paper, or 
xine any notice of the conditions on which they had infifted, he 
to take it for granted that they had complied with his de- 
mand, and gave thanks to the deputies for their full and unreferved 
fubmiffion to the decrees of the council. The deputies, though afto- 
nifhed at what they had heard, did not attempt to fet him right, 
both parties being better pleafed that the matter fhould remain 
under this ftate of ambiguity, than to pufh for an explanation, 
which muft have occafioned a difpute, and would have led, per- 
haps, to a rupture’. 


Havince obtained this feeming fubmiffion of the diet to the 
authority of the council, Charles emp!oyed that as an argument 
to enforce their petition for its return to Trent. But the Pope, 
from the fatisfaction of mortifying the Emperor, as well as 
from his own averfion to what was demanded, refolved, without 
hefitation, that this petition fhould be reje@ed; though in order 
to avoid the imputation of being influenced wholly by refent- 
ment, he had the addrefs to throw it upon the fathers at Bologna, 
to put a diredt negative upon the requeft. He referred to their 
confideration the petition of the diet, and they, ready to con- 
firm by their aflent whatever the legates were pleafed to dictate, 
declared that the council could not, in confiftence with its dig- 
nity, return to Trent, unlefs the prelates who, by remaining 
there, had difcovered a {chifmatick fpirit, would firft repair to 
Bologna, and join their brethren; and that, even after their 
junction, the council could not renew its confultations with any 
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profpect of benefit to the church, if the Germans did not prove 
their intention of obeying its future decrees to be fincere, by 


yielding immediate obedience to thofe which it had already 
paft'. 


THis anfwer was communicated to the Emperor by the 
Pope, who at the fame time exhorted him to comply with 
demands that appeared to be fo reafonable. But Charles was 
better acquainted with the duplicity of the Pope’s charaéter than 
to be deceived by fuch a grofs artifice; he knew that the prelates 
of Bologna durft utter no fentiment but what Paul infpired; and, 


therefore, overlooking them as mere inftruments in the hand of 
another, he confidered their reply as a full difcovery of the 
Pope’s intentions. As he could no longer hope to acquire 
fuch an afcendant in the council as to render it fubfervient to 
his own plan, he faw it to be neceflary that Paul fhould not have 
itin his power to turn againft him the authority of fo venerable 
an aflembly. In order to prevent this, he fent two Spanifh 
lawyers to Bologna, who, in the prefence of the legates, pro- 
tefted, That the tranflation of the council to that place had be€n 
unneceflary, and fourmded on falfe or frivclous pretexts; that 
while it contmued to meet there, it ought to be deemed an 
unlawful and {chifmatical conventicle; that alli s decijonsonel.t 
of courfe to be held as mull and invalid; and th ° as the Pops, 
together with the corrupt eccl fiafiics v ho dep.nded om h'm, bad 
abandoned the care of the church, the Emp-ror, as ‘ts protec- 
tor, would employ all the powcr whiz’: Gc 1 hail ce nmitted to 
him, in order to preferve it from thofc cal) aites vil wt 'ch it 
was threatencd, A few days after, the Lr rial c.coui dor at 
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Rome demanded an audience of the Pope, and in prefence of. 
allthe Cardinals as well as foreign minifters, protefted againf the 
proceedings of the prelates at Bologna, in terms equally harih. 
and difrefpedtful”. 


IT was not long before Charles proceeded to carry thefe 
threats, which greatly alarmed both the Pope and connci at 
Bologna, into execution. He let the diet know the ill fuccefs 
of his endeavours to procure a favourable anfwer to their peti- 
tion, and that the Pope, equally regardlefs of their entreaties,. 
and of his fervices to the church, had refufed to gratify them by 
allowing the council to meet again at Trent; that, though .all: 
hope of holding this aflembly in a place, where they might look. 
for freedom of debate and judgment, was not to be given up, 
the profped& of it was, at prefent, diftant and uncertain; that, in- 
the mean time, Germany was torn in pieces-by religious difen» 
fions, the purity of the faith corrupted, and the minds of the- 
people difquieted with a multiplicity of new opinions and con- 
troverfies formerly unknown among Chriftians ; that, moved by 
the duty which he owed to them as their fovereign, and to the: 
Church as its prote€tor, he had employed fome divines, of known 
abilities and learning, to prepare a fyftem of do@trine, to which 
all fhould conform until a council, fuch as they withed for, 
could be convocated. This fyftem was compiled by Pflug, 
Helding and Agricola, of whom the two former were dignita- 
rizs in the Romifh church, but remarkable for their pacific and 
healing {pirit; the laft was a Proteftant divine, fufpected, not 
without reafon, of having been gained by bribes and promifes, 
to betray or millead his party on this cceafion. The articles 
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EMPEROR CHARLES V, F7 T. 
prefented to the diet of Ratifbon in the year one thoufand five Boox IX.. 


hundred and forty-one, in order to reconcile the contending par- T i 
ties, ferved as a model for the prefent work. But as the Empe- 
ror’s fituation was much changed fince that tine, and he found 
it no longer neceflary to manage the Proteftants wi h the fame 
delicacy as at that juncture, the conceffions in their favour were 
not now fo numerous, nor did they extend to points of fo much 
confequence. The treatife contained a compleat fyftem of theo- 
logy, conformable in almoft every article to the tenets of the 
Romifh church, though expreffed, for the moft part, in the 
fofteft words, or in fcriptural phrafes, or in terms of ftudied- 
ambiguity. Every dofrine, however; peculiar to Popery, was 
retained; and all the rites, which the Proteftants condemned as 
inventions of men introduced into the worfhip of God, were 
enjoined. With regard to two points only, fome relaxation of 
their rigour was granted, and fome latitude in practice admitted. 
Such ecclefiaftics as had married, and would not put away their 
wives, were allowed, neverthelefs, to perform all the functions 
of their facred office; and thofe provinces which had been 
accuftomed to partake of the cup, as well as cf the bread in the 
facrament of the Lord’s Supper, were {till indulged the privi- 
lege of receiving both. Even thefe were declared to be conceit- 
fions for the fake of peace, and granted only fora feafon, in 
compliance with the weaknefs or prejudiccy of their country- 
men’. 


Tus fyftem of doftrine, known afterwards by tue name ofthe This, which 
è “ . > Qe t As Č 4 4 b, 
Interim, becaufe it contained temporary reguiat: 2s which were x ee 
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to continue no longer in force than until a free general coúncH 
could be held, the Emperor prefented to the diet with a pompous 
declaration of his fincere intention to re-eftablith tranquillity and 
order in the church, as well as of his hopes that their adopting 
thefe regulations would contribute greatly to bring about that 
defrrable event. It was read, in prefence, according to form. 
As foon as it was finifhed the archbifhop of Mentz, prefident 
of the eleGoral college, rofe up haftily, and having thanked the 
Emperor for his unwearied and pious endeavours in order to re- 
ftore peace to the church, he, in name of the diet, fignified their 
approbation of the fy{tem of doctrine which he had prepared, to- 
gether with their refolution of conforming to it in every particu- 
lar. The whole affembly was amazed ata declaration fo unpre- 
cedented and unconftitutional, as well as at the EleCtor’s prefump- 
tion in pretending to deliver the fenfe of the diet, upon a point, 
which had not hitherto been the fubje&t of confultation or debate. 
But not one member had the courage to contradict what the 
Elector had faid ; {fome being overawed by fear, others remaining 
filent through complaifance. The Emperor held the archbifhop’s 
declaration to be a full conftitutional ratification of the Interim, 
and prepared to enforce the obfervance of it, as a decree of the 
Empire’. 


Durie this diet, the wife and children of the Landgrave, 
warmly feconded by Maurice of Saxony, endeavoured to in- 
tcreft the memb rs in b ha'f of that unhappy Prince, who 
Rll lang. fhed in confirement. But Charles, who did not 
cl uf to be brought under the neceflity of rejecting any requeft 
that came from {uch a refpecttble b dy, in order to prevent their 
r prefent. tions, laid before the diet an account of his tranfac- 
tı ns with the Landgr te, t gether with the motives which had 
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at firft induced him to detain that Prince in cuftody, and which 
rendered it prudent, as he alledged, to keep him full under 
reftraint. It was no eafy matter to give any good reafon for an 
action, incapable of being juftified. But he thought the moft 
frivolous pretexts might be produced in an affembly willing to 
be deceived, and afraid of nothing fo much as to difcover that 
it faw his conduc in its true colours. His account of his own 
conduct was accordingly admitted to be fully fatisfactory, and 
after fome feeble intreaties that he would extend his clemency to 
his unfortunate prifoner, the Landgrave’s concerns were no 
more mentioned *. 


In order to counterbalance the unfavourable impreffion which 
this inflexible rigour might leave in their minds, Charles, as a 
proof that his gratitude was no lefs permanent and unchangeable 
than his refentment, invefted Maurice, in the electoral dignity, 
with all the legal formalities. The ceremony was performed, with 
extraordinary pomp, in an open court, fo near the apartment in 
which the degraded Elector was kept a prifoner, that he could 
view it from his windows. Even this infult did not ruffle his ufuat 
tranquillity; and turning his eyes that way, he beheld a prof- 
perous rival receiving thofe enfigns of dignity of which he had 
been ftripped, without uttering one fentiment unbecoming the 
fertitude which he had preferved amidft all his calamities’. 


{IMMEDIATELY aftcr the diffolution of the diet, the Emperor 
ordered the Interim to be publifhed in the German as well as 
Latin language. It met with the ufual reception of conciliating 
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f{chemes when vropofed to men heated with difputation; both 


partics declaimed againft it with equal violence. The Proteftants 
condemned itasa ivftem containing the grofleit errors of Popery, 
difguifed with fo little art, that it could impofe only on the moft 
ignorant, or on thofe who by wilfully fhuttzng their eyes. 
favoured the deception. The Papifts inveighed againft it, as a 
work, in which fome doétrines of the church were impioufly 
given up, others meanly concealed, and all of them delivered 


in terms calculated rather to deceive the unwary, than to inftruct 


the ignorant, or to reclaim thole who were enemies to the truth. 
While the Lutheran divines fiercely attacked it, on one hand, 
the gencral of the Dominicans with no lefs vehemence impugned 
it, onthe other. Eut at Rome, as foon as the contents of the 
Intcrim came to be known, the indignation of the courtiers and 
ecclefiaftics rofe to the greateft height. They exclaimed againft 
the Empcror’s profane encroachment on the facerdotal funtion, 
in prefuming, with the concurrence of an affembly of laymen, 
to define articles of faith, and to regulate modes of worfhip. 
‘They compared this rafh deed to that of Uzzah, who, with an 
unhallowed hand, had touched the ark of God; or to the bold at- 
tempts of thofe Emperors, who had rendered their memory detef- 
table, by endeavouring to model the Chriftian church according 
to their pleafure. They even affected to find out a refemblance 
between the Emperor's conduct and that of Henry VIII. and ex- 
prefed their icar of his imitating the example of that Monarch, by 
ufurping the title as well as jurifdicticn belonging to the head of 


the church. Al, therefore, contended, with one voice, that as 
the foundations of ecelefiahical authority were now fhaken, and 
tke whole fabric re ady to be overturned by a new enemy ; fome 
powcrful method ef deience muft be provided, and a vigorous 
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refiftance muft be made, at the beginning, before he grew too Book IX. 
Benen, st 


formidable to be oppofed. 


THE Pope, whofe judgment was improved by longer expe- 
rience in great tranfadtions, as wellas by a more extenfive obfer- 
vation of human affairs, viewed the matter with more acute dif- 
cernment, and derived comfort from the very circumftance 
which filled them with apprehenfion. He was aftonithed, that a 
Prince of fuch fuperior fagacity as the Emperor fhould be fo in- 
toxicated with a fingle victory, as to imagine that he might give 
law to mankind, and decide even in thofe matters, with regard 
to which they are moft impatient of dominion. He faw that, by 
joining any one of the contending parties in Germany, Charles 
might have had it in his power to have oppreffed the other, but 
that the prefumption of fuccefs had now infpired him with the 
vain thought of his being able to domineer over both; he foretold 
that a fy{tem, which all attacked, and none defended, could not 
be of long duration; and that, for this reafon, there was no 
need of his interpofing in order to haften its fall; for as foon as 
the powerful hand which now upheld it was withdrawn, it 
would fink of its own accord, and be forgotten for ever”. 


THE Emperor, fond of his own plan, adhered to his refolu- 
tion of carrying it into full execution. But though the Eleétor 
Palatine, the Elector of Brandenburg, and Maurice, influenced 
by the fame confiderations as formerly, feemed ready to yield 
implicit obedience to whatever he fhould enjoin, he met not 
every where with a like obfequious fubmiffion. John Marquis 
of Brandenburg Anfpach, although he had taken part with 
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Book IX. great zeal in the war againft the confederates of Smalkalde, re- 


1548. 


fufed to renounce doctrines which he held to be facred, and 
reminding the Emperor of the repeated promifes which he had 
given his Proteftant allies of allowing them the free exercife of 
their religion, he claimed, in confequence of thefe, to be ex- 
empted from receiving the Interim. Some other Princes, alfo, 
ventured to mention the fame fcruples, and to plead the fame 
indulgence. But on this, as on other trying occafions, the 
firmnefs of the Eleétor of Saxony was moft diftinguifhed, and 
merited the higheft praife. Charles, well knowing the authority 
of his example with all the Proteftant party, laboured, with 
the utmoft earneftnefs, to gain his approbation of the Interim, 
and by employing fometimes promifes of fetting him at liberty, 
fometimes threats of treating him with greater harfhnefs, at- 
tempted alternately to work upon his hopes and fears. But he 
was, alike, regardlefs of both. After having declared his fixed 
belief in the doétrines of the reformation, ** I cannot now, faid 
he, in my old age, abandon the principles, for which I early 
contended; nor, in order to procure freedom during a few de- 
clining years, will I betray that good caufe, on account of 
which I have fuffered fo much, and am {till willing to fuffer. 
Better for me to enjoy, in this folitude, the efteem of virtuous 
men, together with the approbation of my ownconfcience, than 
to return into the world, with the imputation and guilt of 
apoftacy, to difgrace and embitter the remainder of my days.” 
By this magnanimous refolution, he fet his countrymen a pat- 
tern of condud, fo very different from that which the Em- 
peror wifhed him to have exhibited to them, that it drew upon 
him frefh marks of his indignation. The rigour of his con- 
finement was increafed ; the number of his fervants abridged; 
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the Lutheran clergymen who had hitherto been permitted toat- Book IX. 
tend him, were difmiffed; and even the books of devotion, i T 
which had been his chief confolation during a tedious imprifon- 

ment, were taken from him‘. The Landgrave of Hefle, his 
companion in misfortune, did not maintain the fame conftancy. 

His patience and fortitude were both fo much exhaufted by the 

length of his confinement, that willing to purchafe freedom at 

any price, he wrote to the Emperor, offering not only to ap- 

prove of the Interim, but to yield an unreferved fubmiflion to 

his will in every other particular. But Charles who knew, 

that what courfe foever the Landgrave might hold, neither his 

example nor authority would prevail on his children or fubjects 

to receive the Interim, paid no regard to his offers. He was 

kept confined as ftrictly as ever; and while he fuffered the 

cruel mortification of having his conduét fet in contraft to that 

of the Eleétor, he derived not the fmalleft benefit from the 

mean ftep which expofed him to fuch deferved cenfure ^. 


Bur it was in the Imperial cities that Charles met with the Thefreecit‘es 
è i ; ftrugel 
moft violent oppofition to the Interim. 'T hefe {mall common- atte 


wealths, the citizens of which were accuftomed to liberty and er og a 
independence, had embraced the doctrines of the Reformation 
when firft publifhed with remarkable eagernets ; the bold {pirit 
of innovation being peculiarly fuited to the genius of free go- 
vernment. Among them, the Proteftant teachers had made the 
greateft number of profelytes. The moft eminent divines of 
the party were fettled there as paftors. By having the direction 
of the fchools and other feminaries of learning, they had trained 


up difciples as well inflructed in the articles of their faith, as 
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zealous to defend them. Such perfons were not to be guided 
by example, or fwayed by authority, but having been taught 
to examine and ta decide in matters of controverfy, thought 
that they were both qualified and entitled to judge for them- 
{elves. As foon as the contents of the Interim were known, 
they, with one voice, joined in refufing to admit it. Strafburg, 
Conitance, Bremen, Magdeburgh, together with many other 
towns of lefs note, prefented remonftrances to the Emperor, 
fetting forth the irregular and unconftitutional manner in which 
the Interim had been enacted, and befeeching him not to offer 
iuch violence to their confciences, as to require their affent to 
a form of doétrine and worfhip, which appeared to them 
repugnant to the exprefs precepts of the divine law. But 
Charles, having prevailed on fo many Princes of the Empire 
to approve of his new model, was not much moved by the re- 
prefentations of thefe cities, which how formidable foever they 
might have proved if they could have been formed into one 
body, lay fo remote from each other, that it was eafy to op- 
prefs them feparately, before it was poflible for them to unite. 


In order to accomplifh this, the Emperor faw it to be requifite 
that his meatures fhould be vigorous, and executed with {fuch ra- 
pidity as to allow no time for concerting any common plan cf 
oppofition. Having laid down this maxim as the rule of his 
proceedings, his firft attempt was upon the city of Augfburg, 
which, though overawed by the prefence of the Spanith troops, 
he knew to be as much dulatished with the Interim as any in 
the Empire. He ordered one body of thefe troops to feize the 
gates; he pofted the reft in different quarters of the city; and 
alfembling all the burgefles in the town, he, by his {fole ab- 

tolute 
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folute authority, publifhed a decree abolifhing their prefent Boox IX. 
form of government, diffolving all thcir corporations and fra- “I 
ternities, and nominating a {mall number of perfons, in whom 
he vefted for the future the right of adminiftration. Each of 
the perfons, thus chofen, took an oath to obferve the Interim. 
An aå of power, fo unprecedented as well as arbitrary, which 
excluded the body of the inhabitants from any fhare in the 
government of their own community, and fubjected them to 
men who had no other merit than their fervile devotion to the 
Emperor’s will, gave general difguft; but as they durft not 
venture upon refiftance, they were obliged to fubmit in filence“. 
From Augfburg, in which he left a garrifon, he proceeded to 
Ulm, and new modelling its government with the fame violent 

hand, he feized fuch of their paftors as refufed to fubfcribe the 
Interim, committed them to prifon, and at his departure carried 
them along with him in chains‘. By this feverity, he not 
only fecured the reception of the Interim in two of the moft 
powerful cities, but gave warning to the reft what fuch as con- 
tinued refractory had to expect. The effect of the example 
was as great as he could have wifhed, and many towns, in 
order to fave themfelves from the like vengeance, found it ne- 
ceffary to comply with what he enjoined. This obedience, 
extorted by the rigour of authority, produced no change in 
the fentiments of the Germans, and extended no farther than to 
make them conform fo far to the letter of the law, as was barely 
fufficient to fereen them from punifhment. Their preachers ac- 

companied thofe ceremonies, the obfervation of which the Interim 

prefcribed, with fuch an explication of their tendency, as ferved 
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Book IX. rather to confirm than to remove the fcruples of their hearers 
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with regard to them. The people, many of whom had grown 
up to mature years fince the eftablifhment of the reformed re- 
ligion, and had been accuftomed to no other form of publick 
worfhip, beheld the pompous pageantry of the popifh fervice 
with contempt or horror; and in moft places the Romith eccle- 
fiafticks who returned to take poffeffion of their churches could 
fcarce be protected from infult, or their miniftrations from in- 
terruption. Thus, notwithftanding the apparent compliance 
of fo many cities, the inhabitants being accuftomed to freedom, 
fubmitted with reluG@ance to the power which now opprefled 
them. Their underftanding as well as inclination revolted 
againft the doctrines and rites impofed on them; and though, 
for the prefent, they concealed their indignation and refent- 
ment, it was evident that thefe paflons could not always be 
kept under reftraint, but would break out at laft in effets pro- 
portional to their violence *. 


CHARLES, meanwhile, highly pleafed with having bended 
the ftubborn fpirit of the Germans to fuch general fubmiffion, 
departed for the Low-Countries, fully determined to compel 
the cities, which ftill ftood out, to receive the Interim. He 
carried his two prifoners the Elector of Saxony and Landgrave 
of Heffe along with him, either becaufe he durft not leave them 
behind him in Germany, or becaufe he wifhed to give his 
countrymen the Flemings this illuftrious proof of the fuccefs of 
his arms, and the extent of his power. Before Charles arrived 
at Bruffels he was informed that the Pope’s legates at Bologna 
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had difmifled the council by an indefinite prorogation, and that Boox IX. 
the prelates aflembled there had returned to their refpcétive coun- ea” 
tries. Neceffity had driven the Pope into this meafure. By the 
feceflion of thofe who had voted againft the tranflation, together 
with the departure of others, who grew weary of continuing in 
a place where they were not fuffered to proceed to bufinefs, fo 
few and fuch inconfiderable members remained, that the pom- 
pous appellation of a General Council could not, with decency, 
be beftowed any longer upon them. Paul had no choice but 
to diffolve an affembly which was become the objeét of con- 
tempt, and exhibited to all Chriftendom a moft glaring proof of 
the impotence of the Romifh fee. But unavoidable as the mea- 
fure was, it lay open to be unfavourably interpreted, and had 
the appearance of withdrawing the remedy at the very time 
when thofe for whofe recovery it was provided, were prevailed 
on to acknowledge its virtue, and to make trial of its cffee. 
Charles did not fail to put this conftruGion on his conduét ; 
and by an artful comparifon of his own efforts to fupprefs 
herefy, with Paul’s fcandalous inattention to a point fo effential, 
he endeavoured to render the Pontiff odious to all zealous 
Catholicks. At the fume time, he commanded the Prelates of 
his faétion to remain at Trent, that the Council might ftill ap- 
pear to have a being, and might be ready, whenever it was 
thought expedient, to refume its deliberations for the good 
of the church *. 


THe motive of Charles’s journey to the Low-Countries, T!e Emperor 
RAE Pio + > receives his 
befides gratifying his favourite pafhon of travelling from one fn Philo in 
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Book IX. only fon, who was now in the twenty-firft year of his age, 


1548. 


Novem. 25+ 


1549. 
April 1. 


and whom he had called thither, not only that he might be 
recognized by the States of the Netherlands as heir apparent, 
but in order to facilitate the execution of a vaft {cheme, the ob- 
ject of which, and the reception it met with, fhall be hereafter 
explained. Philip, having left the government of Spain to 
Maximilian, Ferdinand’s eldeft fon, to whom the E nperor had 
given the Princefs Mary his daughter in marriage, embarked 
for Italy attended by a numerous retinue of Spanifh nobles ' 

The fquadron which efcorted him, was commanded by Andrew 
Doria, who, notwithftanding his advanced age, infifted on 
the honour of performing, in perfon, the fame duty to the 
fon, which he had often difcharged towards the father. He 
landed fafely at Genoa; from thence he went to Milan, and 
proceeding through Germany, arrived at the Imperial court in 
Bruffels. The States of Brabant in the firft place, and thofe of 
the other provinces in their order, acknowledged his right of 
fucceffion in common form, and he took the cuftomary oath to 
preferve all their privileges inviolate “. In all the towns of the 
Low-Countries through which Philip paffed he was received 
with extraordinary pomp. Nothing that could exprefs the 
refpe&t of the people, or contribute to his amufement was ne- 
glected; pageants, tournaments, and publick fpeétacles of 
every kind were exhibited with that expenfive magnificence 
which commercial nations difplay, when, on any occafion, they 
depart from their ufual maxims of frugality. But amidft thefe 
fcenes of feftivity and pleafure Philip’s natural feverity of tem- 
per was difcernible. Youth itfelf could not render him agreeable, 
nor his being a candidate for power form him to courtefy. He 


4 Ochoa, Carolea, 362. k Harxi. annal. Brabant. 652. 
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maintan cd hau hty referveinhi behaviour, anddi ‘ov -edfich Boon IX, 
manifeft paruality towards his Spanith attendants, t~ cther with “7 
fuch a1 avowed preference to the manners of their country, as 

highly difgufted the Flemings, and gave rife to that antipathy, 

which afterwards occafi sned a revolution fo fatal to him in that 

part of hisd minions’. 


CHARLFS was long detained in the Netherlands by a vio- 
lent attack of the goat, which returned upon him fo frequently, 
and with fuch increafing violence, that it had broken to a great 
degree the vigour of his conftitution. He, neverthelefs, did not 
intermit his endeavours, to enforce the Interim. The inhabi- 
tants of Strafbourg after a long ftrnggle, found it neceflary to 
give obedience; thofe of Conftance, who had taken arms in 
their own defence, were compelled by force not only to con- 
form to the Interim, but to renounce their privileges as a free 
city, to do homage to Ferdinand as Archduke of Auftria, and 
as his vaffals to admit an Auftrian governor and garrifon ". 
Magdeburg, Bremen, Hamburg, and Lubeck were the only 
Imperial cities of note that ftill continued refractory. 


' Mem. de Ribier ii, 29. L’Evefque Mem, de Card. Granvelle, 1, 21. 
~ Sleid, 474, 491. 
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BOOK A 


HILE Charles laboured, with fuch unwearied induftry, 
to overcome the obftinacy of the Proteftants, the effects 
of his fteddinefs in the execution of his plan were rendered 


lefs confiderable by his rupture with the Pope, which daily 
increafed. The firm refolution which the Emperor feemed to 


have taken againft reftoring Placentia, together with his re- 
peated encroachments on the ecclefiaftical jurifdiction, both by 
the regulations contained 1n the Interim, and by his attempt to 
re-affemble a council at Trent, exafperated Paul to the utmolt, 
who with the weaknels incident to old age grew more attached 
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to his family, and more jealous of his authority, as he advanced Book X. 


in years. Pufhed on by thefe paffions, he made new efforts to 
draw the French King into an alliance againft the Emperor `. 
But finding that Monarch, notwithftanding his hereditary en- 
mity to Charles, and dread of his growing power, as unwilling 
as formerly to involve himfelf in immediate hoftilities, he was 
obliged to contra& his views, and to think of preventing future 
encroachments, fince it was not in his power to inflict vengeance 
on account of thofe which were palt. For this purpofe, he 
determined to recall his grant of Parma and Placentia, and after 
declaring them to be re-annexed to the Holy fee, to indemnify 
Oétavio by a new eftablifhment in the ecclefiaftical flate. By 
this expedient, he hoped to gain two points of no {mall con- 
fequence; the fecurity of Parma, firft of all, as the Emperor 
would be cautious of invading the patrimony of the church, 
though he might feize without {cruple a town belonging to 
the houfe of Farnefe; and in the next place, fome chance of 
recovering Placentia, as his follicitations to that effet might 
decently be urged with greater importunity, and would infal- 
libly be attended with more weight, when he was confidered 
not as pleading the caufe of his family, but as an advocate 
for the intereft of the church. But while Paul was priding 
himfelf in this device, as a happy refinement in policy, Oc- 
tavio an ambitious and high fpirited young man, who could 
not bear with patience to be fpoiled of one half of his territories 
by the rapacioufnefs of his father-in-law, and to be deprived 
of the other by the artifices of his grand father, took meafures 
in order to prevent the execution of a plan fatal to his in- 


Mem. de Ribier. ii, 230. 
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BooK X, teret. He fet out fecretly from Rome, and having firft endea- 
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voured to furprize Parma, which attempt was fruftrated by the 
fidelity of the governor to whom the Pope had entrufted the de- 
fence of the town, he made overtures to the Emperor of renoun- 
cing all connection with the Pope, and depending entirely on him 
for his future fortune. This unexpected defection of one of the 
Pope’s own family to an enemy whom he hated, irritated, 
almoft to madnefs, a mind peevith with old age; and there was 
no degree of feverity to which Paul might not have proceeded 
againft a grandfon whom he reproached as an unnatural apo- 
ftate. But happily for Octavio, death prevented his carrying into 
execution the harfh refulutions which he had taken with refpect 
to him, and put an end to his pontificate in the fixteenth year 


of his adminiftration, and the eighty fecond of his age *. 
As 


* Among many inftances of the credulity or weaknefs of hiftorians in attri- 
buting the death of illuftrious perfonages to extraordinary caufes, this is one. 
Almoft all the hiftorians of the fixteenth century affirm that the death of Paul 
III, was occafioned by the violent paffions which the behaviour of his zrandfon 
excited ; that being informed while he was airing himfelf in one of his gardens 
near Rome, of Odtavio’s attempt on Parma, as well as of his negociations with 
the Emperor by means of Gonzaga, he fainted away, continued fome hours in a 
fwoon, then fevered, and died within three days. This is the account ci:enof it by 
Thuanus, lib. vi. 211. Adriani Iftor. di fuoi tempi, lib. vii. 480. and by Father 
Paul, 280. Even cardinal Pallavicini, better informed then any writer with 
regard to the cvents which happened in the papal court, and when net warped 
by prejudice or fyftem, more accurate in relating them, agrees with their nar- 
rative in its chief circumftances. Pallav. b. ii. 74. Paruta, who wrote his 
hiftory by command of the fenate of Venice, reiates .t in the fame manner. 
Hiftories Venez. vol. iv. 212. But there was no cecafion to fearch for any tx- 
traordinary cau € to account for the death of an o'd man of city two. There 
remains an authentick account of thi: exert, in which we find none of thole 
marvellous cisxcumftances of wwh.ch the hittorians are fo fond. “The c#rdinal 
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As this event had been long expected, there was an extraor- BooK X. 
dinary concourfe of Cardinals at Rome; and the various com- a 
petitors having had time to form their parties, and to concert 
their meafures, their ambition and intrigues protraéted the con- 
clave to a great length. The Imperial and French faétions 
f{trove, with emulation, to promote one of their own number, 
and had, by turns, the profpe& of fuccefs. But as Paul during a 
long Pontificate had raifed many to the purple, and thofe chiefly 
perfons of eminent abilities as well as zealoufly devoted to his 
family, Cardinal Farnefe had the command of a powerful and 


1550. 


of Ferrara, who was entrufted with the affairs of France at the Court of Rome, 
and M. D’Urfé, Henry’s ambaflador in ordinary there, wrote an account to that 
Monarch of the affair of Parma, and of the Pope’s death. By thefe it appears, 
that Oétavio’s attempt to furprize Parma was made on the twentieth of 
O@ober; that next day in the evening, and not while he was airing himfelf in 
the gardens of Monte-Cavallo, the Pope received intelligence of what he had 
done; that he was feized with fuch a tranfport of paflion, and cried fo bitterly 
that his voice was heard in feveral apartments of the palace; that next day, 
however, he was fo well as to give an audience to the Cardinal of Ferrara, and 
to go through bulinefs of different kinds ; that Octavio wrote a letter to the Pope, 
not to Cardinal Farnefe his brother, intimating his refolution of throwing himfelf 
into the armsof the Emperor ; that the Pope received this on the twenty-firft with- 
out any new fymptoms of emotion, and returned an anfwer toit ; thaton the twenty- 
fecond of O&ober, the day on which the Cardinal of Ferrara’s letter is dated,, 
the Pope was in his ufual ftate of health. Mem. de Ribier. ii. 247. By a letter 
of M. D’Urfé, Nov. 5. it appears that the Pope was in fuch good h alth, that 
on the third of that month he had celebrated the anniverfary of his coronation 
with the ufual folemnities. Ibidem 251. By another letter from the fame per- 
fon, we learn that on the fixth of November a catarrh or defluxion fell down on 
the Tope’s lungs, with fuch dangerous fymptoms that his I fe was immediately 
defpaired of, Ibid. 252. And by a third letter, we are informed that he died Novem- 
ber the tenth. In none cf thefe letters is hisdeath imputed to any extraordinary 
caufe. Itappears that more than twenty days elapfed between Octavio’s attempt 
on Parma and the death of his grandfather, and that the difeafe was the natural 
effect of old age, not one of thofe occafioned by violence of pafon. 
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united {quadron, by whofe addrefs and firmnefs he exalted to the 
Papal throne the Cardinal di Monte, whom Paul had employed 


February -th, as his principal legate in the council of Trent, and trufted with 


The election 
of Tulas UI. 


His chara¢ler 
and conduét. 


his moft fecret intentions. He affumed the name of Julius III. 
and in order to exprefs his gratitude towards his benefactor, the 
firt act of his adminiftration was to put Octavio Farnefe in pof- 
feffion of Parma. When he was told of the injury which he did 
the Holy See by alienating a territory of fuch value, he brifkly 
replied, ‘that he would rather be a poor Pope, with the reputa- 
tion of a gentleman, thanarich one, with the infamy of having 
forgotten the obligations conferred upon him, and the promifes 
which he had made’.”? But all the luftre of this candour or gene- 
rofity he quickly effaced by an action moft fhockingly indecent. 
According to an ancient and eftablifhed practice, every Pope upon 
his ele€tion claims the privilege of beftowing, on whom he 
pleafes, the Cardinal’s hat, which falls to be difpofed of by his 
being invefted with the triple crown. Julius, to the aftonifh- 
ment of the facred college, conferred this mark of diftinction, 
together with ample ecclefiaftical revenues, and the right of bear- 
ing his name and arms, upon one Innocent, a youth of fixteen, 
born of obfcure parents, and known by the name of the Ape, 
from his having been trufted with the care of an animal of that 
fpecies, in the Cardinal di Monte’s family. Such a proftitution 
of the higheft dignity in the church would have given offence, 
even in thofe dark periods, when the credulous fuperftition of 
the people emboldened ecclefiaftics to venture on the moft flag- 
rant violations of decorum. But in an enlightened age, when by 
the progrefs of knowledge and philofophy the obligations of 
duty and decency were better underftood, when a blind venera- 
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tion for the Pontifical charafter was every where abated, and 
one half of Chriftendom in open rebellion againft the Papal See, 
this aon was viewed with horror. Rome was immediately 
filled with libels and pafquinades, which imputed the Pope’s 
extravagant regard for fuch an unworthy object to the moft 
criminal paffions. The Proteftants exclaimed againft the abfur- 
dity of fuppofing that the infallible {pirit of divine truth could 
dwell in a breaft fo impure, and called more loudly, than ever, 
and with greater appearance of juftice, for the immediate and 
thorough Reformation of a church, the Head of which was a 
difgrace to the Chriftian name‘. The reft of the Pope’s conduct 
was of a piece with this firft fpecimen of his difpofitions. Hav- 
ing now reached the fummit of ecclefiaftical ambition, he feemed 
eager ta indemnify himfelf, by an unreftrained indulgence of his 
defires, for the felf-denial or diffimulation which he had thought 
it prudent to practife while in a fubordinate ftation. He became 
carelefs, to fo greata degree, of all ferious bufinefs, that he could 
feldom be brought to attend to it, but in cafes of extreme necef- 
fity; and giving up himfelf to amufements and diffipation of 
every kind, heimitated the luxurious eleganceof Leo, ratherthan 
the fevere virtue of Adrian, the latter of which it was neceflary 
to difplay, in contending with a fect which derived great credit 
from the rigid and auftere manners of its teachers ^. 


THE Pope, how ready foever to fulfil his engagements to 
the family of Farnefe, difcovered no inclination to obferve the 
oath, which each Cardinal had taken when he entered the con- 
elave, that if the choice fhould fall on him, he would immediately 
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Book X, call the council to re-affume its deliberations. Julius knew, by 


N a 


1550. 


experience, how difficult it was to confine fuch a body of men 
within the narrow limits which it was the intereft of the church 
of Rome to prefcribe; and how eafily the zcal of fome members, 
the rafhnefs of others, or the fuggeftions of the Princes on whom 
they depended, might precipitate a popular and ungovernable 
affembly into forbidden inquiries, as well as dangerous deci- 
fions. He wifhed, for thefe reafons, to have eluded the obliga- 
tion of his oath, and gave an ambiguous anfwer to the firft pro- 
pofals, which were made to him by the Emperor, with regard 
to that matter. Butas Charles, either from his natural obftinacy 
in adhering to the meafures which he had once adopted, or from 
the mere pride of accomplifhing what was held to be almoft 
impoffible, perfifted in his refolution of forcing the Proteftants 
to return into the bofom of the church: As he had perfuaded 
himfelf that the authoritative decifions of the council might be 
employed with efficacy in combating their prejudices; and in 
confequence of that perfuafion, follicited earneftly that a new 
bull of convocation might be iffued, the Pope could not, with 
decency, reject that requeft. When Julius found that he could 
not prevent the calling of a council, he endeavoured to take the 
merit of having procured the meeting of an affembly, which was 
the object of {fuch general defire and expectation. A congrega- 
tion of Cardinals, to whom he referred the confideration of what 
was neceflary for reftoring peace to the church, recommended, 
by his direction, the {peedy convocation of a council, as the moft 
effectual expedient for that purpofe; and as the new herefies 
raged with the greateft violence in Germany, they propofed 
Trent as the place of its meeting, that by a near infpection of 
the evil, the remedy might be applied with greater difcernment 
and certainty of fuccefs, The Pope warmly approved this 
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advice, which he himfelf had diated, and {fent nuncios to the 
Imperial and French courts, in order to make known his inten- 
tions °. 


MEANWHILE, the Emperor had fummoned a new diet to meet 
at Augfburg, in order to enforce the obfervation of the Interim, 
and to procure a more authentic act of the Empire, acknow- 
ledging the jurifdiction of the council, as well as an explicit 
promife of conforming to its decrees. He appeared there in 
perfon, together with his fqn the Prince of Spain. Few of the 
Ele€tors were prefent, but all fent deputies in their name. 
Charles, notwithftanding the defpotic authority with which he 
had given law in the Empire during two years, knew that the 
{pirit of independance among the Germans was not entirely 
fubdued, and for that reafon took care to over-awe the diet by 
a confiderable body of Spanith troops which efcorted him thi- 
ther. The firft point, fubmitted to the confideration of the diet, 
was the neceflity of holding a council. All the Popifh members 
agreed, without difficulty, that the meeting of that affembly 
fhould be renewed at Trent, and promifed an implicit acquief- 
cence in its decrees. The Proteftants, intimidated and difunited, 
muft have followed their example, and the refolution of the diet 
have proved unanimous, if Maurice of Saxony had not begun 
at this time to difclofe new intentions, and to act a part very dif- 
ferent from that which he had fo long aflumed. 


By an artful diffimulation of his own fentiments; by ad- 
drefs in paying court to the Emperor; and by the feeming 
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zeal with which he forwarded all his ambitious {chemes, Maurice 
had raifed himfelf to the Electoral dignity; and having added 
the dominions of the elder branch of the Saxon family to his 
own, was become the moft powerful Prince in Germany. But 
his long and intimate union with the Emperor had afforded 
him many opportunities of obferving narrowly the dan- 
gerous tendency of his fchemes. He faw the yoke that 
was preparing for his country; and from the rapid as well as 
formidable progrefs of the Imperial power, was convinced that 
but a few fteps more remained to be taken, in order to ren- 
der Charles as abfolute a Monarch in Germany, as he had 
become in Spain. The more eminent the condition was to 
which he himfelf had been exalted, the more follicitous did he 
naturally become to maintain all its rights and privileges, and 
the more did he dread the thoughts of defcending from the rank 
of a Prince almoft independent, to that of a vaflal fubject to the 
will of a mafter. At the fame time, he perceived that Charles, 
inftead of allowing liberty of confcience, the promife of which 
had allured feveral Proteftant Princes to affift him in the war 
againft the confederates of Smalkalde, was bent on exacting a 
rigid conformity to the doctrines and rites of the Romifh church. 
As he, notwithftanding all the compliances which he had 
made from motives of intereft, or an excefs of confidence in the 
Emperor, was fincerely attached to the Lutheran tenets, he 
determined not to be a tame fpectator of the overthrow of a 
fyftem which he believed to be founded in truth. 


Turis refolution, flowing from the love of liberty, or zeal for 
religion, was ftrengthened by political and interefted confidera- 
tions. In that elevated ftation, in which Maurice was now 


placed, new and more extenfive profpects opened to his view. 
His 
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His rank and power entitled him to be the head of the Pro- Boox X. 
teftants in the Empire. His prcdeceffor, the degraded Elector, a 
with inferior abilities, and territories lefs conliderable, had ` 
acquired fuch an afcendant over the councils of the party; and 
Maurice neither wanted difecrnment to fee the advantage of this 
pre-eminence, nor ambition to aim at attaining it. But he found 
himfelf in a fituation which rendered the attempt no Iefs difh- 
cult, than the object of it was important. On the onc hand, the 
connection which he had formed with the Emperor was fointimate, 
that hecould f{carce hope to take any ftep which tended to diffolve 
it, without alarming his jealoufy, and drawing on himfelf the 
whole weight of that power, which had crufhed the greatcit 
confederacy ever formed in Germany. On the other hand, the 
calamities which he had brought on the Proteftant party were 
fo recent and fo great, that it feemed almoft impoffible to regain 
their confidence, or to rally and re-animate a body of men, after 
hımíclf had been the chief inftrument in breaking their union and 
vigour. Thefe confiderations were fufficient to have difcouraged 
any perfon of a fpirit lefs adventurous than Maurice’s. But to 
him the grandeur and vaftnefs of the enterprize were allurements; 
and he boldly refolved on meafures, of which a genius of an infe- 
rior order could have conceived no idea, or would have trembled 
at the thoughts of the danger which attended the execution of 
them. 


Hits paffions concurred with his intereft in confirming this The pafions 
refolution; and the refentment excited by an injury, which he ia with 
fenfibly felt, added new force to the motives for oppofing the nai 
Emperor, which found policy fuggefted. Maurice, by his 
authority, had prevailed on the Landgrave of Hefle to put his 
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perfon in the Empcror’s power, and had obtained a promife from 
the Imperial minifters that he fhould not be detained a pri- 
foner. This had been violated in the manner already related. 
The unhappy Landgrave eaclaimed as loudly againft his fon- 
in-law as againft Charles. ‘The Princes of Heffe required him 
inceflantly to fulfil his engagements to their father, who had 
Joft his liberty by trufting to him; and all Germany fufpected 
him of having betrayed, to an implacable enemy, the friend 
whom he was moft bound to prote&t. Roufed by thefe follici- 
tations and reproaches, as well as prompted by duty and affec- 
tion to his father-in-law, Maurice had employed not only 
entreaties but remonftrances in order to procure his releafe. Al} 
thefe Charles had difregarded; and the fhame of having been 
firft deceived and then flighted by a Prince whom he had ferved 
with zeal and fuccefs, which merited a very different return, 
made {uch a deep impreffion on Maurice, that he waited with 
Impatience for an opportunity of being revenged. 


THE utmoft caution as well as delicacy were requifite in taking 
every ftep towards this end; as he had to guard, on the 
one hand, againft giving a premature alarm to the Emperor; 
while, on the other, fomething confiderable and explicit was 
neceflary to be done, in order to regain the confidence of the Pro- 
teftant party. Maurice had accordingly applied all his pow- 
ers of addrefs and diflimulation to attain both thefe points. 
As he knew Charles to be inflexible with regard to the fub- 
miflion which he required to the Interim, he did not hefitate 
one moment whether he fhould eftablifh that form of doétrine 
and wortfhip in his dominions. But being fenfible how odious it 
was to his fubjects, inftead of violently impofing it on them by 

the 
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the mere terror of authority, as had been done in other parts of Fook %.- 
Germany, he endeavoured to render their obedience a voluntary eer 
deed of theirown. For this purpofe, he had affembled the clergy Zin apa a 
of his country at Leipfick, and had laid the Interim before in Saxony. 
them, together with the reatons which made it neceflary to con- 

form to it. He had gained fome of them by promifes, others 

he had wrought upon by threats, and all were intimidated by the 

rigour with which obedience to the Interim was extorted in the 
neighbouring provinces. Even Melanéthon, whofe merit of 

every kind entitled him to the firft place among the Proteftant 

divines, being now deprived of the manly counfels of Luther, 

which were wont to infpire him with fortitude, and to preferve 

him fteady amidft the ftorms and dangers that threatened the 

church, was feduced into unwarrantable conceflions, by the timi- 

dity of his temper, his fond defire of peace, and his exceflive 
complaifance towards perfons of high rank. By his arguments 

and authority, no lefs than by Maurice’s arts, the aflembly was 

prevailed on to declare, that in points which were purely 
indifferent, obedience was due to the commands of a lawful 

fuperior. Founding upon this maxim, no lefs uncontravertible 

in theory, than dangerous when carried into practice, efpecially 

in religious matters, they proceeded to clafs, among the num- 

ber of things indifferent, feveral doctrines, which Luther had 

pointed out as grofs and pernicious errors in the Romifh creed, 

as well as many of thofe rites which diftinguifhed the Reformed 

from the Popifh worfhip, and by confequence, they exhorted 

their people to comply with the Emperor's injunctions con- 

cerning thefe particulars’. 


f Sleid. 481. 485. Jo. Laur Mofhcmi Inftitutionum Hift, Ecclefiaftica, 
lib. iv. Helmft. 1755. 4to. p. 748. 
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By this dextrous condu&, the introdu€tion of the Interim 
excited none of thofe violent convulfions in Saxony, which it 
occafioned in other provinces. But thou h the Saxons fubmit- 
ted, the more zealous Lutherans exclaimed againft Melanéthon 
and his affociates, as falfe brethren, who were ei her fo wicked 
as to apoftatize from the truth altogether; or fo artful as to 
betray it by fubtle diftinGions ; or fo feeble-fpirited as to give 
it up from pufillanimity and criminal complaifance to a Prince, 
capable of facrificing to his political intereft, that which he him- 
felf regarded as moft facred. Maurice, being confcious what a 
colour of probability his paft conduct gave to thefe accufations, 
as wellas afraid of | fing entirely the confidence of the Proteftants, 
iffued a declaration containing profeflions of his zealous attach- 
ment to the Reformed religion, and of his refolution to guard 
againtt all the errors or encroachments of the Papal fee *. 


Havinc gone fo far in order to remove the fears and jealou- 
fies of the Proteftants, he found it neceffary to efface the impref- 
fion which fuch a declaration might make on the Emperor. For 
that purpofe, he not only renewed his profeffions of an inviolable 
adherence to his alliance with him, but as the city of Magde- 
burg ftill perfifted in rejeéting the Interim, he undertook to 
reduce it to obedience, and inftantly fet about levying the troops 
to be employed in that f rv'ce. This damped all the hopes 
which the Proteftants begun to conceive of Maurice, 11 confe- 
quen eof! declara ion an! left them more than ever at a lofs 
to gu fsa his re l intentens. Their former fi fpicion and 
diftruft of him revived, and the divines of Magdeburg filled 
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Germany with writings in which they reprefented him as the 
moft formidable enemy of the Proteftant religion, who treache- 
roufly aflumed an appearance of zeal for its intereft, that he 
might more effeCtually execute his fchemes for its deftrudtion. 


THI1s charge, fupported by the evidence of recent facts, as 
well as by his prefent dubious conduct, gained fuch univerfal 
credit, that Maurice was obliged to take a vigorous ftep in his 
own vindication. As foon as the re-aflembling of the council 
at Trent was propofed in the diet, his ambafladors protefted that 
their mafter would not acknowledge its authority, unlefs all 
the points which had been already decided there were re- 
viewed, and confidered as entire; unlefs the Proteftant divines 
had a full hearing granted them, and were allowed a deci- 
five voice in the council; and unlefs the Pope renounced his 
pretenfions to prefide in the council, engaged to fubmit to its- 
decrees, and abfolved the bifhops from their oath of obedience, 
that they might deliver their fentiments with greater freedom, 
Thefe demands, which were higher than any that the Reformers 
had ventured to make, even when the zeal of their party was 
warmeft, or their affairs moft profperous, counterbalanced, 
in fome degree, the effect of Maurice’s preparations againft 
Magdeburg, and kept the Proteftants in fufpenfe with regard to 
his defigns. At the fame time, he had addrefs enough to repre- 
fent this part of his conduct in fuch a light to the Emperor, that 
it gave him no offence, and occafioned no interruption of the ftrict 
confidence which fubfifted between them. What the pretexts were 
which heemploy d inorder to give fuch a bold declarationan inno- 
centappear nec, the contemporary hift rians have 1 ot expl: ined; 


that they impofed upon Charles is certain, for he ftill continued 
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to profecute his plan as well concerning the Interim as the coun- 
cil, with the fame ardour; and to place the fame confidence 
in Maurice, with regard to the execution of both. 


THE Pope’s refolution concerning the council not being yet 
known at Augfburg, the chief bufinefs of the diet was to enforce 
the obfervation of the Interim. As the fenate of Magdeburg, 
notwithftanding various endeavours to frighten or to footh them 
mtocompliance, not only perfevered obftinately in their oppofition 
to the Interim, but began to ftrengthen the fortifications of their 
city, and to levy troops in thcir own defence, Charles required of 
the diet that they would affift him in quelling this audacious re- 
bellion againft a decree of the Empire. Had the membersof the 
diet been left to a& agreeably to their own inclination, this 
demand would have been rejected without hefitation. All the 
Germans who favoured, in any degree, the new opinions in 
religion, and many who were influenced by no other confidera- 
tion than jealoufy of the Emperoi’s growing power, regarded 
this effort of the citizens of Magdeburg, as a noble ftand for the 
liberties of their country. Even fuch as had not refolution 
to exert the fame fpirit, admired the gallantry of their enter- 
piize, and wifhed it fuccefs. But the prefence of the Spanifh troops, 
together with the dread of the Emperor’s dilpleafure, over-awed 
thofe who were prefent in the dict to fuch a degree, that with- 
out venturing to utter their own fentiments, they tamely rati- 
fied, by their votes, whatever the Emperor was pleafed to pre- 
ícribe. The rigorous decrees, which Charles had iffaed by his 
own authority againft the Magdeburgers, were confirmed; a 
refolution was taken to raife troops in ordir to beliege the city 
in form; and perfons were named to fix the contingent in men 
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or money to be furnifhed by each ftate. At the fame time, the 
diet petitioned that Maurice might be entrufted with the com- 
mand of that army, to which Charles gave his confent with 
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the choice which they had made". As Maurice conducted all his 
{chemes with profound and impenetrable fecrecy, it is probable 
that he took no ftep avowedly in order to obtain this charge. The 
recommendation of his countrymen was either purely accidental, 
or flowed from the opinion generally entertained of his great 
abilities; and neither the diet had any forefight, nor the Empe- 
ror any dread of the confequences which followed upon this 
nomination. Maurice accepted without hefitation the truft com- 
mitted to him, inftantly difcerning: the important advantages 
which he might derive from it. 


MEANWHILE, Julius, in preparing the bull for the convoca- 
tion of the council, obferved all thofe tedious forms which the 
court of Rome can employ, with fo much dexterity, to retard 
any difagreeable meafure. At laft it was publifhed, and the 
council f{ummoned to meet at Trent on the firft day of the enfu- 
ing month of May. As he knew that many of the Germans 
rejected or difputed the authority and jurifdiction which the 
Papal fee claims with refpect to general councils, he took care, 
in the preamble of the bull, to affert, in the ftrongeft terms, 
his own right, not only to call and prefide in that affembly, but 
to direct its proceedings; nor would he foften thcfe expreffions, 
in any degree, notwithftanding the repeated follicitations of the 
Emperor, who forefaw what offence they would give, and what 
conftrudion might be put on them. They were cenfured, ac- 
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cordingly, with great feverity, by feveral members of the diet, 
but whatever difguft or fufpicion they excited, fuch abfolute 
direction of all their deliberations had the Emperor acquired, 
that he procured a recefs in which the authority of the council 
was recognized, and declared to be the proper remedy for the 
evils which at that time afflicted the church; all the Princes and 
{tates of the Empire, fuch as had made innovations in religion, 
as well as thofe who adhered to the fyftem of their forefathers, 
were required to fend their reprefentatives to the council; the 
Emperor engaged to grant a fafe conduét to fuchas demanded it, 
and to fecure them an impartial hearing in the council; he pro- 
mifed to fix his refidence in fome city of the Empire, in the 
neighbourhood of Trent, that he might protect the members of 
the council by his prefence, and take care that, by conducting 
their deliberations agreeably to fcripture and the doctrine of the 
fathers, they might bring them to a defirable iffue. In this recefs, 
the obfervation of the Interim was more ftrictly enjoined than 
ever, and the Emperor threatened all who had hitherto neglect- 
ed or refufed to conform to it, with the fevereft effects of his 
vengeance, if they perfifted in their difobedience'’. 


Dtrinc the meeting of this diet, a new attempt was made in 
order to procure liberty to the Landgrave. That Prince, no-wife 
reconciled by time to his fituation, grew every day more impa- 
tient of reftraint. Having often applied to Maurice and the Elec- 
tor of Brandenburg, who took every occafion of folliciting the 
Emperor in his behalf, though without any effect, he now com- 
manded his fons to fummon them, with legal formality, to per- 
form what was contained in the bond they had granted him, 
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by furrendering themfelves to be treated with the fame rigour Book X. 
as the Emperor had ufed him. This furnifhed them witha 
frefh pretext for renewing their application to the Emperor, toge- 
ther with an additional argument to enforce it. Charles firmly 
refolved not to grant their requeft; though at the fame time being 
extremely defirous to get rid of their inceffant importunity, he 
endeavoured to prevail on the Landgrave to give up the obliga- 
tion which he had received from the two Eleétors. But that Prince 
refufing to part with a fecurity which he deemed effential to his 
fafety, the Emperor boldly cut the knot which he could not 
untie; and by a public deed annulled the bond which Maurice 
and the EleGor of Brandenburg had granted, abfolving them 
from all their engagements to the Landgrave. No pretenfion 
to a power fo pernicious to fociety as that of abrogating at plea- 
fure the moft facred laws of honour, and moft formal obligations 
of public faith, had hitherto been formed by any but the Roman 
Pontiffs, who, in confequence of their claim of infallibility, 
arrogate the right of difpenfing with precepts and duties of 
every kind. All Germany was filled with aftonifhment, when 
Charles aflumed the fame prerogative. The ftate of fubjec- 
tion, to which the Empire was reduced, appeared to be 
more rigorous as well as intolerable than that of the moft 
wretched and enflaved nations, if the Emperor by an arbitrary 
decree might cancel thofe folemn contraéts, which are the foun- 
dation of that mutual confidence whereby men are held together 
in focial union. The Landgrave himfelf now gave up all hopes 
of recovering his liberty by the Emperor’s confent, and endea- 
voured to procure it by his own addrefs. But the plan which he 
had formed to deceive his guards being difcovered, fuch of his 
attendants as he had gained to favour his efcape were put to 
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death, and he was confined in the citadel af Mechim more 
clafgly than ever * 





ANOTHER tranfaction was carried on during this diet, with 
refpect to an affair more nearly interefting to the Emperor, and 
which occafioned likewife a general alarm among the Princes 
of the Empire. Charles, though formed with talents which 
fitted him for conceiving and conduGting great defigns, was: 
not capable, as has been often obferved, of bearing extraordi- 
nary fuccefs. Its operation on his mind was fo violent and is- 
soxicatin , that it elevated him beyond what was moderateor at- 
taimable, and turned his whole attention to the purfuit of vaft but 
4hamerical objects. Such had been the effe& of his victory over 
the confederates of Smalkalde. He did not long reft fatished- 
with the @bftantial and certain advantages which were the refult 
of that event, but defpifing thefe, as poor orinconfiderable fruits 
ef fuch great fuccefs, he had aimed at bringing all Germany toan 
uniformity in religion, and at rendering the Imperial power de- 
fpotic. Thefe were objects extremely {plendid, it muft be acknow- 
ledged, and alluring to an ambitious mind ; the purfuit of them, 
however, was attended with manifeftdanger, and the attainment 
of them very precarious. But the fteps which he had already 
taken towards them being accompanied with fuch fuccefs, his. 
imagination, warmed with contemplating this vaft defign, over- 
looked ar defpifed all difficulties. As he conceived the execution 
of his plan to be certain, he began to be follicitous how he might 
render the poffeffion of fuch an important acquifition perpetual. 
in his family, by tran{mitting the German Empire, as well as 
the kingdoms of Spain, and his dominions in Italy and the 
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Low-Countries, to his fon. Having long revolved this flattering 
idea in his mind, without communicating it, even to thofe mini- 
fters whom he moft trufted, he had called Philip out of Spain, 
in hopes that his prefence would facilitate the carrying forward 
the {cheme. 


GREAT obftacles, however, ard fuch as would have deterred 
any ambition lefs accuftomed to overcome difficulties, were to be 
furmounted. He had in the year one thoufand five hundred 
and thirty imprudently affifted in procuring his brother Ferdi- 
nand the dignity of King of the Romans, and there was no pro- 
bability that this Prince, who was ftill in the prime of life, and 
had a fon grown up to the years of manhood, would relinquith, 
in favour of his nephew, the near profpect of the Imperial throne, 
which Charles’s infirmities and declining ftate of health opendd 
to him. This did not deter the Emperor from venturing to 
make the propofition; and when Ferdinand, notwithftanding 
his profound reverence for his brother, and obfequious fubmif- 
fion to his Will in other inftances, rejected it in a peremptory 
tone, he was not difcouraged by one repulfe. He renewed his 
applications to him by his fifter, Mary Queen of Hungary, to 
whom Ferdinand ftood indebted for the crowns both of Hungary 
and Bohemia, and who, by her great abilities, tempered with 
extreme gentlenefs of difpofition, had acquired an extraordinary 
influence over both the brothers. She entered warmly into a 
meafure, which tended fo manifeftly to aggrandize the houfe of 
Auftria; and flattering herfelf that fhe could tempt Ferdinand 
to renounce the reverfionary poffeflion of the Imperial dignity 
for an immediate eftablifhment, fhe aflurcd him that the Empe- 
ror, by way of compenfation for his giving up his chance of 
fucceflion, would inftantly beftow upon him territories of very 
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confiderable value, and pointed out in particular thofe of the 
Duke of Wurtemberg, which might be confifcated upon diffe- 
rent pretexts. But Ferdinand was more ambitious than to be 
perfuaded, by her addrefs or intreaties, to approve of a plan, 
which would have degraded him from the higheft rank among 
the Monarchs of Europe to that of a fubordinate and dependent 
Prince. He was at the fame time, more attached to his children 
than to fruftrate, by a rafh conceflion, all the high hopes in 
profpect of which they had been educated. 


NOTWITHSTANDING the immoveable firmnefs which Ferdi- 
nand difcovered, the Emperor did not abandon his fcheme. He 
flattered himfelf that he might attain the obje& in view by ano- 
ther channel, and that it was not impoffible to prevail on the 
Eleétors to cancel their former choice of Ferdinand, or at leaft 
to elect Philip a fecond King of the Romans, fubftituting him as 
next in fucceffion to his uncle. With this view he took Philip 
along with him to the diet, that the Germans might have an 
opportunity to obferve and become acquainted with the Prince, 
in behalf of whom he courted their intereft; and he himfelf 
employed all the arts of addrefs or infinuation to gain the 
Electors, and to prepare them for lending a favourable ear to 
the propofal. But no fooner did he venture upon mentioning 
it to them, than they, at once, faw and trembled at the confe- 
quences with which it would be attended. They had long felt 
all the inconveniencies of having placed at the head of the 
Empire a Prince whofe power and dominions were fo extenfive; 
if they fhould now repeat the folly, and continue the Imperial 
crown, like an hereditary dignity, in the fame family, they forc- 
faw that they would give the fon an opportunity of carrying on 
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that fyftem of oppreffion, which the father had begun; and 
would putit in his power to overturn whatever was yet left entire 
in the ancient and venerable fabric of the German conftitution. 


THE character of the Prince, in whofe favour this extraordi- 
nary propofition was made, rendered it ftill lefs agreeable. Phi- 
lip, though poffeffed with an infatiable defire of power, was a 
{tranger to all the arts of conciliating good-will. Haughty, 
referved and fevere, he, inftead of gaining new friends, difgufted 
the ancient and moft devoted partizans of the Auftrian intereft. 
He icorned to take the trouble of acquiring the language of the 
country, to the government of which he afpired; nor would he 
condefcend to pay the Germans the compliment of accommo- 
dating himfelf, during his refjdence among them, to their man- 
ners andcuftoms. He allowed the Eletors and moft illuftrious 
Princes in Germany to remain in his prefence uncovered, 
affecting a ftately and diftant demeanour, which the greateft of 
the German Emperors, and even Charles himfelf, amidft the 
pride of power and victory, had never aflumed'. On the other 
hand, Ferdinand, from the time of his arrival in Germany, had 
ftudied to render himfelf acceptable to the people, by a confor- 
mity to their manners, which feemed to flow from choice; and 
his fon Maximilian, who was born in Germany, pofleffed in an 
eminent degree, fuch amiable qualities, as rendered him the dar- 
ling of his countrymen, and induced them to look forward to 
his ele€tion as a moft defirable event. Their efteem and affec- 
tion for him fortified the refolution which found policy had fug- 
gelted; and determined the Germans to prefer the popular vir- 
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which intereft could not foften, nor ambition teach him to dif- 
guife. All the Electors, the ecclefiaftical as well as fecular, con- 
curred in expreffling {uch ftrone difapprobation of the meafure, 
that Charles, notwithftanding the reluctance with which he gave 
up any point, was obliged to drep the fcheme as impraéticable. 
By his unfeafonable perfeverance in pufhing it, he not only filled 
the Germans with new jealoufy of his ambitious defigns, but 
laid the foundation of rivalfhip and difcord in the Auftrian 
family, and forced his brother Ferdinand, in felf-defence, to 
court the Electors, particularly Maurice of Saxony, and to form 
fuch connections with them, as cut off all profpe& of renewing 
the propofal with fuccefs, Philip, fowered by his difappoint- 
ment, was fent back to Spain, to be called thence when any new 
icheme of ambition fhould render his prefence neceflary”. 


Ff avina relinquifhed this plan of domeftic ambition which 
had long occupied and engroffed him, Charles imagined that 
he would now have leifure to turn all his attention towards his 
grand fcheme of eftablifhing uniformity of religion in the 
Empire, by forcing all the contending parties to acquiefce in 
the decifions of the council of Trent. But fuch was the extent 
of his dominions, the variety of conneétions in which this 
entangled him, and the multiplicity of events to which thefe 
gave rife, as feldom allowed him to apply his whole force to any 
one object, The machine which he had to condu& was fo great 
and complicated, that an unforefeen irregularity or obftruétion 
in one of the inferior wheels, often difconcerted the motion of 
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the whole, and ditappointed him of the moft confiderable effects 
which he expected. Such an unlooked-tor occurrence happened 
at this juncture, and created new obftacles to the execution ot 
his {chemes with regard to religion. Julius III. though he had 
confirmed Octavio Farnete in the poffeffion of the dutchy of Parma, 
during the firft cffulions of his joy and gratitude on his promo- 
tion to the Papal throne, foon began to repent of his own gene- 
rofitv, and to be apprehentive of confequences which either he 
did not forefee, or had difregarded while the fenfe of his obliga- 
tions to the family of Farnefe was recent. Ihe Emperor ftill 
retained Placentia in his hands, and had not relinquifhed his pre- 
tenfions to Parma asa fief of the Empire. Gonzaga, the gover- 
nor of Milan, having, by the part which he took in the murder 
of the late Duke Peter Ludovico, offered an iniult to the family 
of Farnefe, which he knew could never be forgiven, had for that 
reafon vowed its deftruction; and employed all the influence, 
which his great abilities as well as long fervices gave him with 
the Emperor, in perfuading him to feize Parma by force of arms. 
Charles, in compliance with his follicitations, and that he might 
gratify his own defire of annexing Parma to the Mlilanefe, 
liftened to the propofal ; and Gonzaga, ready to take encourage- 
ment from the flighteft appearance of approbation, began to 
affemble troops, and to make other preparations for the execu- 
tion of his fcheme. 


OcTAvio, who faw the impending danger, found it neceffary 
for his own fafety to increafe the garrifon of his capital, and 
to levy foldiers for defending the reft of the country. But as the 
expence of {uch an effort far exceeded his feanty revenues, he 
reprefented his fituation to the Pope, and implored that protec- 
tion and affiftance which was due to him as a vaflal of the 
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occupied the Pope’s car; and by difcourfing continually concern- 
ing the danger of giving offence to the Emperor, as well as the 
imprudence of fupporting Octavio in an ufurpation fo detrimen- 
tal to the Holy See, had totally alienated him from the family 
of Farnefe. Odtavio’s remonftrance and petition met, of confe- 
quence, with a cold reception; and he, defpairing of any affift- 
ance from Julius, began to Jook round for protection from fome 
other quarter. Henry II.of France was the only Prince power- 
ful enough toafford him this protection, and fortunately he was 
now in a fituation which allowed him to undertake it. He had 
brought his tranfactions with the two Britifh kingdoms, which 
had hitherto diverted his attention from the affatrs of the conti- 
nent, to fuch an iffue as he defired. This he had effected partly 
by the vigour of his arms, partly by his dexterity in taking 
advantage of the political factions which raged in both king- 
doms, and rendered the counfels of the Scots violent and pre- 
cipitate, and the operations of the Englifh feeble and unfteady. 
He had procured from the Englith favourable conditions of peace 
for his allies the Scots; he had prevailed on the nobles of 
Scotland not only to afhance their young Queen to his fon the 
Dauphin, but even to fend her into France that fhe might be 
educated under his eye; and had recovered Boulogne together 
with its dependencies which had been conquered by Henry VII. 


HavincG gained points of fo much confequence to his crown, 
and difengaged himfelf with fuch honour from the burden of 
fupporting the Scots, and maintaining a war againft England, 
Henry was now at full leifure to purfue the meafures which his 
hereditary jealoufy of the Emperor’s power naturally fuggefted. 
He liftened, accordingly, to the firft overtures which O€tavio 
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recovering footing in Italy, he inftantly concluded a treaty, in 
which he promifed to efpoufe his caufe, and to furnith him all 
the affiftance which he defired. This tranfaGion could not be 
long kept fecret from the Pope, who forefeeing the calamities 
which muft follow if war were rekindled fo near the eccle- 
fiaftical ftate, immediately iffued monitory letters, requiring 
Octavio to relinquifh his new alliance. Upon his refufal to 
comply with the requifition, he foon after pronounced his fief to 
be forfeited, and declared war againft him as a difobedient and 
rebellious vaffal. But as he could not hope, with his own forces 
alone, to fubdue Octavio while fupported by fuch a powerful ally 
as the King of France, he had recourfe to the Emperor, who 
being extremely follicitous to prevent the eftablifhment of the 
French in Parma, ordered Gonzaga to fecond Julius with all 
his troops. Thus the French took the field as the allies of 
Octavio; the Imperialifts as the protectors of the Holy See; 
and hoftilities commenced between them, while Charles and 
Henry themfelves ftill affected to give out that they would adhere 
inviolably to the peace of Crefpy. The war of Parma was not 
diftinguithed by any memorable event. Many fmall rencoun- 
ters happened with alternate fuccefs; the French ravaged part 
of the ecclefiaftical territories; the Imperialifts laid wafte the 
Parmeian; and the latter, after having begun to befiege Parma 
in form, were obliged to abandon the enterprize with difgrace”. 


BuT the motions and alarm which this war, or the prepara- 
tions for it, occafioned in Italy, prevented moft of the Italian 
prelates from repairing to Trent on the firt of Nay, the day 
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legate and nuncios reforted thither, they were obliged to adjourn 
to the firft of September, hoping fuch a number might then 
afflemblc, that they might with decency begin their deliberations. 
At that time, about {ixty prelates, moftly from the ecclefiafticalk 
ftate or from Spain, together with a few Germans, convened’. 
The feffion was opened with the accuftomed formalities, and the 
fathers were about to proceed to bufinefs, when the abbot of 
Bellozane appeared, and prefenting letters of credence as ambaf~ 
fador from the French King, demanded audience. Having 
obtained it, he protefted in Henry’s name againft an afiembly 
called at fuch an improper juncture, when a war, wantonly 
kindled by the Pope, made it impofflible for the deputies from 
the Gallican church to refort to Trent in fafety, or to deliberate 
concerning articles of faith and difcipline with the requifite tran- 
quillity; he declared that his mafter did not acknowledge thas 
to be a general or oecumenick council, but muft confider and 
would treat it as a particular and partial convention °. Thelegate 
affected to defpife this proteft; and the prelates proceeded, not- 
withftanding, to examine and decide the great points in contro- 
verfy concerning the facrament of the Lord’s Supper, penance, 
and extreme unction. This meafure of the French Monarch, 
however, gave a deep wound to the credit of the council, at the 
very commencement of its deliberations. The Germans could 
not pay much regard to an aflembly, whofe authority the fecond 
Prince in Chriftendom had formally difclaimed, or feel any great 
reverence for the decifions of afew men, who arrogated to them- 
felves all the rights belonging to the reprefentatives of the church 
univerfal, a title to which they had fuch poor pretenfions. 
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Tue Emperor, neverthelefs, was ftraining his authority to 
the utmoft, in order to eftablifh the reputation and jurifdidction 
of the council. He had prevailed on the three ecelefiaftical 
Eledors, the prelates of greateft power and dignity in the church 
next to the Pope, to repair thither in perfon. He had obliged 
feveral German bifhops of inferior rank to go to Trent them- 
felves, or to fend their proxies. He granted an Imperial fafe 
conduct to the ambafladors nominated by the Eleftor of Bran- 
denburg, the duke of Wurtemberg, and other Proteftant ftates, 
to attend the council; and exhorted them to fend their divines 
thither, in order to propound, explain and defend their dotrine. 
At the fame time, his zeal anticipated the decrees of the council; 
and as if the Proteftant doctrines had already been condemned, 
he took large fteps towards exterminating them. With this 
intention, he called together the minifters of Augfburg; and 
after interrogating them concerning feveral controverted points, 
enjoined them to teach nothing with refpect to thefe, contrary 
to the tenets of the Romifh church. Upon their declining to 
comply with a requifition fo contrary to the dictates of their 
con{ciences, he commanded them to leave the town in three 
days, without revealing to any perlon the caufe of their banifh- 
ment; he prohibited them to preach for the future in any of 
the countries fubject to the Imperial jurifdi@iion; and obliged 
them to take an oath that they would punctually obey thefe 
injunctions. ‘They were not the only victims to his zeal. The 
Proteftant clergy, in moft of the cities in the circle of Swabia, 
were ejected with the fame violence; and in many places, fuch 
magiftrates as had diftinguifhed themfelves by their attachment 
to the new opinions, were dumiiled with the moft abrupt irre- 
gularity, and their offices filled, in confequence of the Emperor’s 
‘arbitrary appointment, with the moft bigotted of their adverfa- 
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throughout that extenfive province. The ancient and fundamen- 
tal privileges of the free cities were violated. The people 
were compelled to attend the miniftration of priefts, whom they 
regarded with horror as idolaters ; and to fubmit to the jurifdic- 
tion of magiftrates, whom they detefted as ufurpers °. 


Tue Emperor, after this difcovery, which was more explicit 
than any that he had hitherto made, of his intention to fubvert the 
German conftitution, as well as to extirpate the Proteftant reli- 
gion, fet out for Infpruck in the Tyrol. He fixed his refidence 
in that city, as by its fituation in the neighbourhood of 
Trent, and on the confines of Italy, it appeared a commodious 
ftation, whence he might infpe& the operations of the council, 
and obferve the progrefs of the war in the Parmefan, without 
lofing fight of the occurrences that might happen in Germany’ 


Durinc thefe tranfactions, the fiege of Magdeburg was car- 
ried on with various fuccefs. At the time when Charles pro- 
{cribed the citizens of Magdeburg, and put them under the ban 
of the Empire, he had exhorted and even enjoined all the neigh- 
bouring ftates to take arms againft them, as rebels and common 
enemies. Encouraged by his exhortations as well as promifes, 
George of Mecklenburg, a younger brother of the reigning Duke, 
an a¢tiveand ambitious Prince, collecied aconfiderable number of 
thofe foldiers of fortune who had accompanied Henry of Brunf- 
wick in all his wild enterprizes; and though a zealous Lutheran 
himfelf, invaded the territories of the Magdeburgers, hoping 
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that, by the merit of this fervice, he might procure fome part of 
their domains to be allotted to him as aneftablifhment. The 
citizens, una¢cuftomed as yet to endure patiently the cala- 
mities of war, could not be reftrained from tallying out in order 
to {ave their lands from being laid wafte. They attacked the 
duke of Mecklenburg with more courage than condu@, and were 
repulfed with great flaughter. But as they were animated with 
that unconquerable fpirit, which flows from zeal for religion 
co-operating with the love of civil liberty, far from being dif- 
heartened by their misfortune, they prepared to defend them- 
felves with vigour. Many of the veteran foldiers who had 
ferved in the long wars between the Emperor and King of 
France, crowding to their ftandards under able and experienced 
officers, they acquired military fkill by degrees, and added all 
the advantages of that to the efforts of undaunted courage. 
The duke of Mecklenburg, notwithftanding the fevere blow 
which he had given the Magdeburgers, not daring to invefta 
town ftrongly fortified, and defended by fuch a garrifon, con- 
tinued to ravage the open country. 


As the hopes of booty drew many adventurers to his camp, 
Maurice of Saxony began to be jealous of the power which he pof- 
fefled by being at the head of fuch a numerous body, and marching 
towards Magdeburg with his own troops, aflumed the fupreme 
command of the whole army, an honour to which his high rank 
and great abilities, as well as the nomination of the diet, gave 
him an indifputable title. With this united force he invefted 
the town, and began the fiege in form; claiming great merit 
with the Emperor on that account, as, from his zeal to execute 
the Impcrial decree, he was expofing himfelf once more to 
the cenfures and maledictions of the party with which he agreed 
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in religious fentiments. But the approaches to the town went on 
lowly; the garrifon interrupted the befiegers by frequent fal- 
lies, in one ot which the duke of Mecklenburgh was taken pri- 
foner, levelled part of their works, and cut off the foldiers in 
their advanced pofts. While the citizens of Magdeburg, ani- 
mated by the difcourfes of their paftors, and the foldiers encou- 
raged by the example of their officers, endured all the hardfhips 
of a fiege without murmuring, and defended themfelves with 
the fame ardour which they had at firft difcovered; the troops of 
the befiegers acted with extreme remiifnefs, repining at every 
thing they fuffered in a fervice which they difliked. They broke 
out, more than once, into open mutiny, demanding the arrears 
of their pay, which, as the Germans contributed with great 
reluctance towards defraying the expences of this war, amoun- 
ted to a confiderable fum*. Maurice, too, had particular mo- 
tives, though fuch as he durft not avow at that juncture, which 
induced him not to pufh the diege with vigour, and made him 
chufe rather to continue at the head of an army expoted to all 
the imputations which his dilatory proceedings drew upon him, 
than to precipitate a conqueft which might have brought him 
fome acceffion of reputation, but would have rendered it neceflary 
to difband his forces. 


AT laft, the inhabitants of the town beginning to fuffer dif- 
trels from want of provifions, and Maurice, finding it impoffible 
to protract matters any longer without filling the Emperor with 
{fuch fufpicions as might have difconcerted all his meafures, he 
concluded a treaty of capitulation with the city upon the follow- 
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ing conditions; that the Magdeburgers fhould humbly implore 
pardon of the Emperor; that they fhould not for the future 
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that they fhould fubmit to the authority of the Imperial chamber; 
that they fhould conform to the decree of the diet at Augfburg 
with refpect to religion; that the new fortifications added to 
the town fhould be demolithed ; that they fhould pay a fine of 
fifty thoyfand crowns, deliver up twelve pieces of ordnance to 
the Emperor, and fet the Duke of Mecklenburg together with 
their other prifoners at liberty without ranfom. Next day their 
garrifon marched out, and Maurice took poffeffion of the town 
with great military pomp. 


BEFORE the terms of capitulation were fettled, Maurice had 
held many conferences with Albert count Mansfeldt, who had 
the chief command in Magdeburg, and with count Heideck, an 
officer who had ferved with great reputation in the army of the 
league of Smalkalde, whom the Emperor had profcribed on 
account of his zeal for that caufe, and whom Maurice had, not- 
withftanding, fecretly engaged in his fervice, and admitted into 
the moft intimate confidence. Tothem he communicated a fcheme, 
which he had long revolved in his mind, for procuring liberty to 
to his father-in-law the Landgrave, for vindicating the privileges 
of the Germanic body, and fetting bounds to the dangerous en- 
croachments of the Imperial power. Having confulted with 
them about the meafures which might be neceflary for fecuring 
the fuccefs of fuch an arduous enterprize, he gave Mansfeldt fe- 
cret affurances that the fortifications of Magdeburg fhould not be 
deftroyed, and that the inhabitants fhould neither be difturbed in 
the exercife of their religion, nor be deprived of any of their 
antient immunities. In order to engage Maurice more thoroughly 
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Boox X. from coniiderations of intereft to fulfil thefe engagements, the 


fenate of Magdeburg elected him their Burgrave, a dignity 
which had formerly belonged to the electoral houfe of Saxony, 
and which entitled him to a very ample jurifdiction not only. 
in the city but in its dependencies ', 


Tuus the citizens of Magdeburg, after enduring a fiege of 
twelve months, and ftrugeling for their liberties religious and 
civil with an invincible fortitude worthy of the caufe in which 
it was exerted, had at laft the good fortune to conclade a treaty 
which left: them in a better condition than the reft of their 
countrymen, whom their timidity or want of poblick-fpirif 
had betrayed into fuch mean fubmiflions to the Emperor. But 
while a great part of Germany applauded the gallant conduct of 
the Magdeburgers, and rejoiced in their having efcaped the 
deftruGtion with which they had been threatened, all admired 
Maurice’s addrefs in the conduct of his negociation with them, 
as well as the dexterity with which he converted every event to 
his own advantage. They faw, with amazement, that after hav- 
ing afflicted the Magdeburgers during many months with all 
the calamities of war, he was at laft, by their voluntary elec- 
tion, vefted with fupreme authority in that city which he had 
fo lately befieged; that after having been fo long the obje@ 
of their inveCtives and fatire as an apoftate, and an enemy ta 
the religion which he profefled ; they feemed now to place un- 
bounded confidence in his zeal and good will”. At the fame 
time, the publick articles in the treaty of capitulation were fa 


t Sleid. 528. Thuan. 276. Obfidionis Magdeburgici defcriptio per Sebaft. 
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perfectly conformable to thofe which the Emperor had granted 
to the other Proteftant cities, and Maurice took fuch care to 
magnify his merit in having reduced a place which had de- 
fended itfelf with fo much obftinacy, that Charles, far from 
fufpecting any thing fraudulent or collufive in the terms of 
accommodation, ratified them without hefitation, and abfolved 
the Magdeburgers from the fentence of ban which had been 
denounced again{ft them. 


THE only point that now remained to embarrafs Maurice 
was how to keep together the veteran troops which had ferved 
under him, as well as thofe which had been employed in the 
defence of the town. For this, too, he found an expedient 
with fingular art and felicity. His f{chemes againft the Emperor 
were not yet fo fully ripened, that he durft venture to dif- 
clofe them, and proceed openly to carry them into execution. 
The winter, was approaching which made it impof_fible to 
take the field immediately. He was afraid that it would give 
a premature alarm to the Emperor, if he fhould retain fuch a 
confiderable body in his pay until the feafon of action returned 
in the fpring. As foon then as Magdeburg opened its gates, 
he fent home his Saxon fubjects, whom he could command to 
take arms and re-affemble on the fhorteft warning, to their 
own habitations; and at the fame time, paying part of the 
arrears due to the mercenary troops, who had followed his ftan- 
dard, as well as to the foldiers who had ferved in the garrifon, he 
ablolved them from their refpective oaths of fidelity, and dif- 
banded them. But the moment he gave them thcir dulcharge, 
George Duke of Mecklenburg, who was now fet at liberty, 

fered to take them into Lis fervice, and to become furety fer 
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the payment of what was ftill owing to them. As fuch ad- 
venturers were accuftomed often to change matters, they in- 
tantly accepted the offer. Thus, thefe troops were kept 
united, and ready to march wherever Maurice fhould call 
them, while the Emperor, deceived by this artifice, and inva~ 
gining that the Duke of Mecklenburg had hired them with an 
intention to affert, by force of arms, his claim to a part of his 
brother’s territories, fuffered it to pafs without obfervation, as 
3f it had been a matter of no confequence *. 


Havinc ventured to take thefe fteps which were of fo much 
confequence towards the execution of his f{chemes, Maurice, that 
he might divert the Emperor from obferving their tendency too 
narrowly, and prevent the fufpicions which that muft have 
excited, faw the neceflity of employing fome new artifice it 
order to engage his attention, and to confirm him in his prefent 
fecurity. As he knew that the chief object of the Emperor's 
follicitude at this jun@ure, was how he might prevail with the 
Proteftant States of Germany to recognize the authority of the 
council of ‘Frent, and to fend thither ambaffadors in their own 
name, as well as deputies from their refpective churches, he 
took hold of this predominating paffion in order to amufe and 
to deceive him. He affected a wonderful zeal to gratify Charles 
in what he defired with regard to this matter; he nominated 
ambafladors, whom he impowered to attend the council; he 
made choice of Melanchthon and fome of the moft eminent 
among his brethren to prepare a confeffion of faith, and to lay 
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x before that aflembly. After his example, and probably in Boox X. 
confequence of his follicitations, the Duke of Wurtemberg, mm 
the city of Strafburg, and other Proteftant States appointed 
ambaffadors and divines to attend the council They all ap- 
plied to the Emperor for his fafe-condu@, which they obtained 
in the moft ample form. ‘This was deemed fufficient for the 
fecurity of the ambafladors, and they proceeded accordingly on 
their journey; but a feparate fafe-condu& from the council it- 
felf, was demanded for the Proteftant divines. The fate of 
John Hufs and Jerome of Prague, whom the council of Con- 
ftance, in the preceding century, had condemned to the flames 
without regarding the Imperial fafe-condu@& which had been 
granted them, rendered this precaution prudent and neceflary. 
But as the Pope was no lefs unwilling that the Proteftants 
fhould be admitted to an hearing in the council, than the Em- 
peror had been eagerin bringing them to demand it, the legate 
by promifes and threats prevailed on the fathers of the council 
to decline iffuing a fafe-conduct in the fame form with that 
which the council of Bafil had granted to the followers of Hufs. 
The Proteftants, on their part infifted upon the council’s copying 
the precife words of that inftrument. The Imperial ambafladors 
interpofed in order to obtain what would fatisfy them. Altera- 
tions in the form of the writ were propofed; expedients were 
fuggefted ; protefts and counter protefts were taken; the legate 
together with his aflociates laboured to gain their point by artifice 
and chicane ; the Proteftants adhered to theirs with firmnefs and 
obftinacy. An account of every thing that paled in Trent was 
tranfmitted to the Emperor at Infpiu.k, who, attempting from. 
an excefs of zeal, or of confid-nc in his owr iddrefs, to recon- 
cile the co tending parties, was involved in a labyrinth of in- 
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extricable negociations. By means of this, however, Maurice 
gained all that he had in view; the Emperor’s time was wholly 
engrofled, and his attention diverted; while he had leifure to 
mature his fchemes, to carry on his intrigues, and to finifh 
his preparations before he threw off the mafk, and ftruck the 
blow which he had fo long meditated *, 


BUT previous to the hiftory of Maurice’s operations, fome 
account muft be given of a new revolution in Hungary, which 
contributed not a little towards their producing fuch extraordi- 
nary effeéts. When Solyman, inthe year 1541, by a ftratagem, 
which fuited the bafe and infidious policy of a petty ufurper, 
rather than the magnanimity of a mighty conqueror, deprived 
the young King of Hungary of the dominions which his 
father had left him, he had granted that unfortunate Prince the 
country of Tranfylvania, a province of his paternal kingdom. 
The government of this, together with the care of educating 
the young King, for he ftill allowed him to retain that utle, 
though he had rendered it only an empty name, he committed 
to the Queen and Martinuzzi bithop ot Waradin, whom the late 
King had appointed his fons guardians and regents of his domi- 
nions, at a time when thofe offices were of greater importance. 
This co-ordinate jurifdiction occafioned the fame diffentions in a 
fmall principality as it would have excited in a great kingdom ; 
an ambit‘ous young Queen, confcious of her capacity for go- 
verning, and an high fpirited prelate, contending who fhould 
engrofs the ereateft fhare in the adminiftration. Each had their 


partizans among the nobles, but as Martinuzzi, by his great 
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talents, began to acquire the afcendant, Ifabella turned his own 
arts againft him, and courted the prote¢tion of the Turks. 


Tre neighbouring bafhas, jealous of the bifhop’s power as 
well as abilities, readily promifed her the aid which fhe demanded, 
and would foon have obliged Martinuzzi to have given up to her 
the fole direétion of affairs, if his ambition, fertile in expedients, 
had not fuggefted to him a new mealure, and one that tended 
not only to preferve but to enlarge his authority. Having con- 
cluded an agreement with the Queen, by the mediation of 
fome of the nobles who were follicitous to fave their country 
from the calamities of a civil war, he fcecretly difpatched one of 
his confidents to Vienna, and entered into a negociation with 
Ferdinand. As it was no difficult matter to perfuade Ferdinand 
that the fame man whofe enmity and intrigues had driven him 
out of a great part of his Hungarian dominions, might, upon 
a reconciliation, become equally inftiumental in recovering 
them, he liftened eagerly to the firft overtures of an union with 
that prelate. Martinuzzi allured him by fuch profpcéts of ad- 
vantage, and engaged, with fo much confidence, that he would 
prevail on the moft powerful of the Hungarian nobles to take 
arms in his favour, that Ferdinand, notwithftanding his truce 
with Solyman, agreed to invade Tranfylvania. The com- 
mand of the troops deftined for that fervice, confifting of ve- 
teran Spanifh and German foldiers, was given te Caftaldo Mar- 
quis de Piadena, an officer formed by the famous Marquis de 
Pefcara, whom he ftrongly refembled both in his enterprizing 
genius for civil bufinefs, and in his ereat knowledge in the art 
of war. Thisarmy, more formidabl ly the dif i} line of the 
foldiers, and the abilities of the general, tha: by its numbers, 
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Book X. was powerfully feconded by Martinuzzi and his faction among 
the Hungarians. As the Turkifh Bafhas, the Sultan himfelt 
being at the head of his army on the frontiers of Perfia, could 
not afford the Queen fuch immediate or effectual affiftance 
as the exigency of her affairs required, fhe quickly loft all hopes 
of being able to retain any longer the authority which fhe pof- 
{efed as regent, and even began to defpair of her fon’s fafety. 


I55le 


Thefuceefsof Martinuzzi did not fuffer this favourable opportunity of 
PERENGA accomplifhing his own defigns to pafs unimproved, and ven- 
tured, while fhe was in this ftate of dejeGtion, to lay before her 
a propofal, which at any other time, fhe would have rejected 
with difdain. He reprefented how impofhible it was for her to 
refift Ferdinand’s viétorious arms; that even ifthe Turks fhould 
enable her to make head againft them, fhe would be far from 
changing her condition to the better, and could not con- 
fider them as deliverers but as mafters to whofe commands fhe 
muft fubmit ; he conjured her, therefore, as fhe regarded her 
own dignity, the fafety of her fon, or the fecurity of Chriften- 
dom, rather to give up Tranfylvania to Ferdinand, and to 
make over to him her fon’s title to the crown of Hungary, than 
to allow both to be ufurped by the inveterate enemy of the 
Chriftian faith, At the fame time, he promifed her, in Fer- 
dinand’s name, a compenfation for herfelf, as well as for her fon, 
fuitable to their rank, and proportional to the value of what they 
were to facrifice. Ifabella, deferted by fome of her adherents, 
trufting others, deftitute of friends, and furrounded by Caftal- 
do’s and Martinuzzi’s troops, fubfcribed, though with a 
reluctant hand, thefe hard conditions. Upon this, fhe furren- 
dered 
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dered fuch places of ftrength as were ftill in her poffefhon, fhe 
gave up all the enfigns of royalty, particularly a crown of gold, 
which, as the Hungarians believed, had defcended from heaven, 
and conferred on him who wore it an undoubted right to the 
throne. As fhe could not bear to remain a private perfon, 
in a country where fhe had once enjoyed fovereign power, fhe 
inftantly fet out with her fon for Silefia, in order to take poflef- 
fion of the principalities of Oppelen and Ratibor, the invefliture 
of which Ferdinand had engaged to grant her fon, and likewife 
to beftow one of his daughters upon him in marriage. 


Upon the refignation of the young King, Martinuzzi, and 
after his example the reft of the Tranfylvanian grandees, fwore 
allegiance to Ferdinand ; who, in order to teftify his grateful fenfe 
of the zeal as well as fuccefs with which that prelate had ferved 
him, affected to diftinguifh him by every poffible mark of favour 
and confidence. He appointed him governor of Tranfylvania, 
with almoft unlimited authority; he ordered Caftaldo to pay the 
greateft deference to his opinion and commands; he encreafed 
his revenues, which were already very great, by new appoint- 
ments; he nominated him archbifhop of Gran, and prevailed on 
the Pope to raife him to the dignity of a Cardinal. All this 
oftentation of good-will, however, was void of fincerity, and 
calculated to conceal fentiments the moft perfeétly its reverfe. 
Ferdinand dreaded Martinuzzi’s abilities; diftrufted his fidelity; 
and forefaw, that as his extenfive authority enabled him to 
check any attempt towards circum{cribing or abolifhing the 
extenfive privileges which the Hungarian nobles poffefled, he 
would ftand forth, on every occafion, the guardian of the liber- 
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ties of his country, rather than act the part of a viceroy devoted 
to the will of his fovereign. 


For this reafon, he fecretly gave it in charge to Caftaldo, to 
watch his motions, to guard again{t his defigns, and to thwart 
his meafures. But Martinuzzi, either becaufe he did not per- 
ceive that Caftaldo was placed as a {py on his actions, or becaufe 
he defpifed Ferdinand’s infidious arts, afflumed the direction of 
the war againft the Turks with his ufual tone of authority, and 
conducted it with great magnanimity, and no lefs fuccefs. He 
recovered {ome places of which the Infidels had taken poffeffion ; 
he rendered their attempts to reduce others abortive ; and eftab- 
lifhed Ferdinand’s authority not only in Tranfylvania, but in the 
Bannat of Temefwar, and feveral of the countries adjacent. In 
carrying on thefe operations, he often differed in fentiments from 
Caftaldo and his officers, and treated the Turkith prifoners with 
a degree of humanity, and even of generofity, which Caftaldo 
loudly condemned. This was reprefented at Vienna as an art- 
ful method of courting the friendfhip of the Infidels, that, by 
fecuring their protection, he might fhake off all dependence upon 
the fovereign whom he now acknowledged. Though Marti- 
nuzzi, in juftification of his own conduét, contended that it was 
impolitic to exafperate, by unneceflary feverities, an enemy 
proneto revenge, Caftaldo’s accufations gained credit with Ferdi- 
nand, prepofteffed already againft Martinuzzi, and jealous of 
every thing that could endanger his authority in Hungary, in 
proportion as he knew it to be precarious and ill eftablifhed. 
Thefe fufpicions, Caftaldo confirmed and ftrengthened, by the 
intelligence which he tranfmitted continually to his confidents 
at Vienna. By mifreprefenting what was innocent, and put- 
ung the worft conftruction on what feemed dubious in Marti- 
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nuzzi’s conduét; by imputing to him defigns which he never 
formed, and charging him with actions of which he was not 
guilty; he at laft convinced Ferdinand, that, in order to preferve 
his Hungarian crown, he muft cut off that ambitious prelate. 
But Ferdinand, forefecing that it would be dangerous to pro- 
ceed in the regular courle of law againft a fubiect of fuch exorbi- 
tant power, as enabled him to fet his fovereign at defiance, deter- 
mined to employ violence in order to obtain that fatisfaction, 
which the laws were too feeble to afford him. 


He iilued his orders accordingly to Caftaldo, who willingly 
undertook that infamous fervice. Having communicated the 
defign to fome Italian and Spanifh officers whom he could truit, 
and concerted with them the plan of executing it; they entered 
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Martinuzzi’s apartment, early one morning, under pretence of Dec. 13, 


prefenting to him fome difpatches which were to be fent off 
immediately to Vienna; and while he perufed a paper with 
attention, one of their number ftruck him with his poinard in 
the throat. The blow was not mortal; Martinuzzi ftarted up 
with the intrepidity natural to him, and grappling the affaffin, 
threw him to the ground; but the other confpirators rufhing in, 
an old man, unarmed, and alone, could not long fuftain fuch an 
unequal conflict, but funk under the wounds which he received 
from fo many hands. Their dread of the foreign troops reftrained 
the Tranfylvanians from rifing in arms, in order to take ven- 
seance on the murderers of a prelate who had long been the ob- 
ject of their love as well as veneration. They {poke of the 
deed, however, with horrorand exccration; and exclaimed againft 
Ferdinand, whom neither gratitude for recent and important 
fervices, nor reverence for a character contidered as facred and 
inviolable among Chriftians, could reftrain from fhedding the 
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blood of a man, whofe only crtme was attachment to his native 
country. The nobles, detefting the jealous as well as cruel policy 
of a court, which, upon uncertain and improbable furmifes, had 
given up.a perfon no lefs confpicuous for his merit than his 
rank, to be butchered by affaffins, either retired to their own 
eftates, or if they continued with the Auftrian army, grew cold 
to the fervice. The Turks, encouraged by the death of an 
enemy whofe abilities they knew and dreaded, prepared to 
renew hoftilities early in the {pring; and inftead of the fecurity 
which Ferdinand had expected from the removal of Martinuzzi,. 
it was evident that his territories in Hungary were about tó be- 
attacked with greater vigour, and aetended with lefs zeal than 
ever’. 


MEANWHILE, Maurice having almoft finifhed his intrigues. 
and preparations, was on the point of declaring his intentions 
openly, and of taking the field againft the Emperor. His firft 
care, after he came to this refolution, was to difclaim that narrow 
and bigotted maxim of the confederates of Smalkalde, which. 


had led them to fhun all conne@tion with foreigners. He had 


obferved how fatal this had been to their caufe; and inftruéted 


_by their error, he was as eager to court the protection of Henry II. 


as they had been follicitous to prevent the interpofition of 
Francis I. Happily for him, he found Henry in a difpofition 
to liften to the firft overture on his part, and in a fituation which - 
enabled him to bring the whole force of the French monarchy 
into aétion, Henry had long obferved the progrefs of the 


* Sleid. 535. Thuan. lib. ix. 309, &c. Iftuanhafh Hift. Regn. Hungarici 
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Emperor’s arms with jealoufy, and wifhed to diftinguifh him- 
feit by trying his ftrenzth againft the fame enemy, whom it 
had been the glory of his father’s reign to oppofe. He had 
laid hold on the firft opporcunicv in his power of thwarting the 
Emperor’s defigns, by taking the Duke of Parma under his pro- 
tection; and hoftilities were already begun, not only in that dut- 
chy butin Picdmont. Having terminated the war with England 
by a peace, no lefs advantageous to himfelf than honourable for 
his allies the Sccts, the reftlefs and enterprizing courage of his 
nobles was impatient to difplay itfelf on fome theatre of action 


more conipicuous than the petty operations in Parma or Pied- 
mont afforded then. 


JOHN DE Fı Esse, bifhop of Bayonne, whom Henry had fent 
into Germany, under pretence of hiring troops to be employed 
in Italy, was empowercd to conclude a treaty in form with 
Maurice and his afflociates. As it would have been very inde- 
cent in a King of France to have undertaken the defence of 
the Proteftant church, the interefts of religion, how much 
foever they might be affected by the treaty, were not once men- 
tioned in any of the articles. Religious concerns they pre- 
tended to commit entirely to the ditpofition of divine provi- 
dence; the only motives affigned for their prefent confederacy 
againft Charles were to procure the Landgrave liberty, and to 
prevent the fubverfion of the ancient conftitution and laws of 
the German Empire. In ordir to accomplith thefe ends, it was 
agreed, that all the contracting partics fhould atthe fame time, 
declare war againft the Empaoor; that neither peace nor truce 
fhould be made but by common confert. ner without including 
each of the confederates; that, in ordcr to guard againft the 
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inconveniencies of anarchy, or of pretenfions to joint command, 
Maurice fhould be acknowledged as head of the German confe- 
derates, with abfolute authority in all military affairs; that 
Maurice and his affociates fhould bring into the field feven thou- 
fand horfe, with a proportional number of iniantry; that 
towards the fubfiftence of this army, during the three firft months 
of the war, Henry fhould contribute two hundred and forty 
thoufand crowns, and afterwards fixty thoufand crowns a month, 
as long as they continued in arms; that Henry fhould attack the 
Emperor on the fide of Lorrain with a powerful army; that if 
it were found requifite to ele&t a new Emperor, fuch a perfon 
fhould be nominated as fhall beagreeable to the King of France *. 
This treaty was concluded on the fifth of October, fome time 
before Magdeburg furrendered, and the preparatory negocia- 
tions were conducted with fuch profound fecrecy, that of all the 
Princes who afterwards acceded to it, Maurice communicated 
what he was carrying on to two only, John Albert, the reigning 
duke of Mecklenburg, and William of Heffe, the Landgrave’s 
eldeft fon. The league itfelf was no lefs anxioufly concealed, 
and with fuch fortunate care, that no rumour concerning it 
reached the ears of the Emperor or his minifters, nor do they 
feem to have conceived the moft diftant fufpicion of fuch a 
tranfaction. 


AT the fame time Maurice, with a follicitude which was 
careful to draw fome acceflion of ftrength from every quar- 
ter, applied to Edward VI. of England, and requefted a 
fubfidy of four hundred thoufand crowns for the fupport of 


+ 
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a confederacy formed in defence of the Proteftant religion. 
But the factions which prevailed in the Englith court during 
the minority of that Prince, and which deprived both the 
councils and arms of the nation of their wonted vigour, left 
the Englifth minifters neither time nor inclination to attend to 
foreign affairs, and prevented Maurice’s obtaining that aid, 
which their zeal for the Reformation would have prompted 
them to grant him‘, 


Maurice, however, having fecured the proteétion of fuch a 
powerful Monarch as Henry II. proceeded with great confidence, 
but with equal caution, to execute his plan. As he judged it 
neceflary to make one effort more, in order to obtain the Empe- 
ror’s confent that the Landgrave fhould be fet at liberty, he fent 
a folemn embaffly, in his own name, and in that of the EleGtor 
of Brandenburg, to Infpruck. After refuming, at great length, 
all the facts and arguments upon which they founded their 
claim, and reprefenting, in the ftrongeft terms, the peculiar 
engagements which bound them to be fo affiduous in their fol- 
licitations, they renewed the requeft in behalf of the unfortu- 
nate prifoner, which they had fo often preferred in vain. The 
Elector Palatine, the Duke of Wurtemberg, the Dukes of Meck- 
lenburg, the Duke of Deuxponts, the Marquis of Brandenburg 
Bareith, and the Marquis of Baden, by their ambaffidors, con- 
curred with them in their fuit. Letters were likewite delivered 
to the fame effet from he King of Denmark, the Duke of 
Bavaria, and the Dukes of Lunenburg. Even the King of 
the Romans, moved w: h compafhon towards the Landgrave in 
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his wretched fituation, or influcnced, perhaps, by a fecret jea- 
loufy of his brother*s power and defigns, which fince his attempt 
to alter the order of fucceflion in the Empire, he had come to 
view with other eyes, and dreaded to a great degree, joined in 
this application. 


BuT Charles, conftant to his own fyftem, with regard to the 
Landgrave, eluded a demand urged by fuch powerful intercef- 
fors; and having declared that he would communicate his refo- 
lution concerning the matter to Maurice as foon as he arrived at 
Infpruck, where he was every day expected, he did not deign to 
defcend into any more particular explication of his intentions‘. 
This application, though of no benefit to the Landgrave, was of 
great advantage to Maurice. It ferved to juftify his fubfequent 
proceedings, and to demonftrate the neceflity of employing arms 
in order to extort that equitable conceflion, which his mediation 
or intreaty could not obtain. It was of ufe, too, toconfirm the 
Emperor in his fecurity, as both the folemnity of the application, 
and the follicitude with which fo many Princes were drawn in to 
enforce it, led him to conclude, that Maurice placed all his hopes 
of reftoring the Landgrave to liberty, in gaining his confent 
to difmifs him. 


MavricE employed artifices ftill more refined to conceal his 


Maurice con- machinations, to amufe the Emperor and to gain time. He 
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Emperor. 


affected to be more follicitous than ever to find out fome expe- 
dient for removing the difficulties with regard to the fafe-con- 
du& for the Proteftant divines appointed to attend the council, 
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fo that they might repair thither with fafety. His ambaffadors 
at Trent had frequent conferences concerning this matter, with 
the Imperial ambaffadors in that city, and laid open their fenti- 
ments to them with theappearance of the moft unreferved confi- 
dence. He was willing, at laft, to have it believed, that he thought 
all differences with refpect to this preliminary article were on 
the point of being adjufted; and in order to give credit to this 
opinion, he commanded Melanéhon together with his brethren to 
fet out on their journey to Trent. At the fame time, he held aclofe 
correfpondence with the Imperial court at Infpruck, and renewed 
on every occafion his profeffions of fidelity and attachment to 
the Emperor. He talked continually of his intention of going 
to Infpruck in perfon; he ordered a houfe to be hired for him 
in that city, and to be fitted up with the greateft difpatch for 
his reception *. 


BuT, profoundly fkilled as Maurice was in the arts of deceit, 
and impenetrable as he thought the veil to be under which he 
concealed his defigns, there were feveral things in his conduct 
which alarmed the Emperor amidft his fecurity, and tempted him 
frequently to fufpect that he was meditating fomething extraor- 
dinary. As thefe fufpicions took their rife from circumftances 
inconfiderable in themfelves, or of an ambiguous as wellas un- 
certain nature, they were more than counterbalanced by Maurice’s 
addrefs; and the Emperor would not, lightly, give up his con- 
fidence in a man, whom he had once trufted and loaded with 
favours. One particular alone feemed to be of fuch confequence, 
that he thought it neceflary to demand an explanation with 
regard to it. The troops, which George of Mecklenburg had 
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taken into pay after the capitulation of Magdeburg, having 
fixed their quarters in Thuringia, lived at difcretion on the lands 
of the rich ecclefiaftics in their neighbourhood. Their licence 
and rapacioufnefs were intolerable. Such as felt or dreaded 
their exactions, complained loudly to the Emperor, and repre- 
fented them as a body of men kept in readinefs for fome defpe- 
rate enterprize. But Maurice, partly by extenuating the enor- 
mities of which they had been guilty, partly by reprefenting the 
impoffibility of difbanding thefe troops, or of keeping them to 
regular difcipline, unlefs the arrears {till due to them by the 
Emperor were paid, either removed the apprehenfions which 
this had occafioned, or as Charles was not in a condition to 
fatisfy the demands of thefe foldiers, obliged him to be filent 
with regard to the matter’. 


THE time of action was now approaching. Maurice had 
privately difpatched Albert of Brandenburg to Paris, in order to 
confirm his league with Henry, and to haften the march of the 
French army. He had taken meafures to bring his own fubjects 
together on the firft fummons; he had provided for the fecurity 
of Saxony while he fhould be abfent with the army; and he 
held the troops in Thuringia, on which he chiefly depended, 
ready to advance on a moment’s warning. All thefe compli- 
cated operations were carried on without being difcovered by 
the court at Infpruck, and the Emperor remained there in per- 
fe& tranquillity, bufied entirely in counteracting the intrigues 
of the Pope’s legate at Trent, and in fettling the conditions on 
which the Proteftant divines fhould be admitted into the coun- 
cil, as if there had not been any tranfaction of greater moment 
in agitation. 
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Tris credulous iecurity in a Prince, whofe fagacity in Book X. 
obferving the conduct of all around him, commonly led him E 
to an excefs of diftru:t, may feem unaccountable, and has been 
imputed to infatuation. But belides the exquifite addrefs with a 
which Maurice concealed his intentions, two circumitances con- which con- 
tributed to the delufion. The gout returned upon Charles foon sacs ed 
after his arrival at Infpruck, with an encreafe of violence; and Emperor, 
his conftitution being broken by fuch frequent attacks, he was 
feldom able to exert his natural vigour of mind, or to confider 
affairs with his ufual vigilance and penetration; and Granvelle, 
bifhop of Arras, his prime minifter, though one of the moft 
fubtle flatefinen of that, or perhaps of anv age, was on this 
occafion the dupe of his own craft. He entertained fuch an 
high opinion of his own abilities, and held the political talents 
of the Germans in fuch contempt, that he defpiled all the inti- 
mations given him concerning Mlaurice’s fecret machinations, spi 
or the dangerous defigns which he was carrying on. When _ minitters. 
the Duke of Alva, whofe dark fufpicious mind harboured 
many doubts concerning the Elector’s fincerity, propofed calling 
him immediately to court to anfwer for his conduét, he replied 
with great {corn, that thefe apprehenfions were groundlefs, and 
that a drunken German head was too grofs to form any fcheme 
which he could not eafily penetrate and baffle. Nor did he 
affume this peremptory tone merely from confidence in his own 
difcernment; he had bribed two of Maurice’s minilters, and 
received from them frequent and minute information concern- 
ing all their mafter’s motions. But through this very channel, 
by which he expected to gain accefs to all Maurice’s counfels, 
and even to his thoughts, fuch intelligence was conveyed to him 


as compleated his deception. Maurice fortunately difcovered 
rh 3 the 
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the correfpondence of the two traitors with Granvelle, and inftead 
of punifhing them for their crime, he dexteroufly availed him- 
felf of their fraud, and turned his own arts againft the bifhop. 
He affected to treat thefe minifters with greater confidence than 
ever; he admitted them to his confultations, and feemed to lay 
open his heart to them; and taking care all the while to let 
them be acquainted with nothing but what it was his intereft 
fhould be known, they tranfmitted to Infpruck {uch accounts 
as poffeffed Granvelle with a firm belief of his fincerity and 
good intentions". The Emperor himfelf, in the fulmefs of fecu- 
rity, was fo little moved by a memorial, in name of the ecclefi- 
aftical Ele&tors, admonifhing him to be on his guard againft 
Maurice, that he made light of this intelligence; and his anfwer 
to them abounds with -declarations of his entire and confident. 
reliance on the fidelity as well as attachment of that Prince *. 


ArT laft Maurice’s preparations were compleated, and he had 
the fatisfaction to find that his intrigues and defigns were Rill 
unknown. But, though now ready to take the field, he did not lay 
afide the arts which he had hitherto employed; and by one piece 
of craft more, he deceived his enemies a few days longer. He 
gave out, that he was about to begin that journey to Infpruck o£ 
which he had fo often talked, and he took one of the minifters 
whom Granvelle had bribed to attend him thither. After tra- 
velling poft a few ftages, he pretended to be indifpofed by the 
fatigue of the journey, and difpatching the fufpeCted minifter to 
make his apology to the Emperor for this delay, and to affure 
him that he would be at Infpruck within a few days; as foon 
as this {py on his ations was gone, he mounted on horfeback, 
rode full fpeed towards Thuringia, joined his army which 
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amounted to twenty thoufand foot and five thoufand horfe, and Book X. 
put it immediately in motion %, oa. 
AT the fame time he publifhed a manifefto containing his pytjimes a 
reafons for taking arms. ‘Thefe were three in number; That a ee jat 

he might fecure the Proteftant religion, which was threatened concuct 
with immediate deftru€tion; That he might maintain the con- 
ftitution and laws of the Empire, and fave Germany from be- 
ing fubjected to the domination of an abfolute monarch ; That 
he might deliver the Landgrave of Heffe from the miferies of a 
long and unjuft imprifonment. By the firft, he rouzed all the 
favourers of the Reformation, a party formidable by their 
zeal as well as numbers, and rendered defperate by oppreflion. 
By the fecond, he interefted all the friends of liberty, Catho- 
licks as well as Proteftants, and made it their intereft to 
unite with him in afferting the rights and privileges com- 
mon to both. The third, befides the glory which he acquired 
by his zeal to fulfil his engagements to the unhappy prifoner, 
was become a caufe of general concern, not only from the com- 
paffion which the Landgrave’s fufferings excited, but from 
indignation at the injuftice and rigour of the Emperor's pro- 
ceedings againft him. ‘Together with Mauricc’s manifefto, 
another appeared in the name of Albert Marquis of Branden- 
burgh Culmbach, who had joined him with a b dy of adven- 
turers whom he had drawn together. The fame grievances 
which Maurice had pointed out are mentioned in it, but with 
an excefs of virulence and animofity, fuitable to the character 
of the prince ın whofe name it was publifhed. 
* Melv Mem. p.13 Thefecircumftinces on ern ne the S 91 muinifter 
whom Granvelle had bribed, are : ct mentioned by th Ge ma: h_tians; lut 
fas Sir James Mel | re eived } s information from t e Elector P.lat t, anda 
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THE King of France added to thefe a manifefto in his own 
name; in wh..h, after taking notice of the ancient alliance 
between ti. French and German nations, both defcended from 
the fame anceftors ; and after mentioning the applications, which, 
in confequence of this, fome of the moft illuftrious among the 
German Princes had made to him for his protelion; he declared 
that he now took arms to re-eftablifh the ancient conftitution of 
the Empire, to deliver fome of its princes from captivity, and 
to fecure the privileges and independence of all the members of 
the Germanick body. In this manifefto, Henry affumed the 
extraordinary title of Protector of the Liberties of Germany, and 
of its captive Princes ; and there was engraved on it a cap, the 
ancient fymbol of freedom, placed between two daggers, in 
order to intimate to the Germans, that this bleffing was to be 
acquired and fecured by force of arms '. 


Maturice had now a very different part to act, but his 
flexible genius was capable af accommodating itfelf to every 
fituation. The moment he took arms, he was as bold and 
enterprizing in the field, as he had been cautious and crafty in 
the cabinet. He advanced by rapid marches towards the 
Upper Germany. All the towns in his way opened their gates 
tohim. He reinftated the magiftrates whom the Emperor had 
depofed, and gave pofleflion of the churches to the Proteftant 
minifters whom he had ejected. He directed his march to 
Augfburg, and as the Imperial garrifon which was too incon- 
fiderable to think of defending it, retired immediately, he took 
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poflefien of that great city, and made the fame changes there Boog X 
as in the towns through which he had paffed. —— 
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Wo words can exprefs the Emperor’s aftonifhment and con- The Empe- 
fternation at events fo unexpected. He faw a great number of pa ra 
the German Princes in arms againft him, and the reft either aiii 
ready to join them, or withing fuccefs to their enterprize. 

He beheld a powerful Monarch united with them in clofe 
league, feconding their operations in perfon at the head 

of a formidable army, while he, through negligence and cre- 
dulity, which expofed him no lefs to feorn than to danger, had 
neither made nor was in condition to make any effe€tual provi- 

fion either for crufhing his rebellious fubjedts, or refifling the 
invafion of the foreign enemy. Part of his Spanifh troops had 

been. ordered. into Hungary againft the Turks; the reft had 
marched back to Ital upon occafion of the war in the dutchy 

of Parma. The bands of veteran Germans Kad been difmiffed, be- 

caufe he was not able to pay them ;. or had entered into Maurice’s 
fervice after the fiege of Magdeburg; and he remained at Inf- 
pruck with a body of foldiers fcarce ftrong enough to guard his 

own perfon. His treafury was as much exhautted, as his army 

was reduced, He had received no remittances for fome time from 

the new world. He had forfeited all credit with the merchants of 
Genoa and Venice, who refufed tolend him money, tho’ tempted 

by the offer af exorbitant intereft. Thus Charles, though un- 
doubtedly the moft confiderable potentate in Chriftendom, and 
capable of exerting the greateft ftrength, as his power, though 
violently attacked, was ftill unimpaired, found himfelf in a 
fituation which rendered him unable to make fuch a fudden 
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and vigorous effort as the juncture required, and was neceflary 
to have faved him from the prefent danger. 


IN this fituation, he placed all his hopes on negociating; the 
only refource of thofe who are confcious of their own weaknefs. 
But thinking it inconfiftent with his dignity to make the firft 
advances to fubjeéts who were in arms againft him, he avoided 
that indecorum by employing the mediation of his brother Ferdi- 
nand. Maurice confiding in his own talents to conduct any 
negociation in fuch a manner as to derive advantage from it, and 
hoping that by the appearance of facility in hearkening to the 
firft overture of accommodation, he might amufe the Emperor 
and tempt him to flacken the activity with which he was now 
preparing to defend himfelf, readily agreed to an interview with 
Ferdinand in the town of Lintz in Auftria: and having left his 
army to proceed on its march under the command of the Duke 
of Mecklenburg, he repaired thither. 








THE King of France punctually fulfilled his engagement to 
his allies. He took the field early with a numerous and well 
appointed army, and marching dire€tly into Lorrain, Toul and 
Verdun opened their gates at his approach. His forces appeared 
next before Metz, and that city by a fraudulent ftratagem of 
the Conftable Montmorency, who having obtained permiffion to 
pafs through it with a {mall guard, introduced as many troops 
as were fufficient to overpower the garrifon, was likewife feized 
wi hout bloodfhed. Henry made his entry into all thefe towns 
with great pomp; he obliged the inhabitants to {wear allegiance 
to him and annexed thefe important conquefts to the French 
Monarchy. He left a ftrong garrifon in Metz. From thence 
he advanced towards Alface in order to attempt new conquefts, 
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to which the fuccefs that had hitherto attended his arms invited 
him `. 


THE conference at Lintz did not produce any accommodation. 
Maurice, when he confented to it, feems to have had nothing 
in view but to amufe the Emperor; for he made fuch demands 
both in behalf of his confederates, and their ally the French 
King, as he knew would not be accepted by a Prince, too 
haughty to fubmit, at once, to conditions dictated by an enemy. 
But how firmly foever Maurice adhered during the negociation 
to the interefts of his affociates, or how fteddily foever he kept 
in view the objects which had induced him to take arms, he 
often profeffed a ftrong inclination to terminate the differences 
with the Emperor in anamicable manner. Encouraged by this 
appearance of a pacifick difpofition, Ferdinand propofed a 
fecond interview at Paflau on the twenty-fixth of May, and 
that a truce fhould commence on that day, and continue to the 
tenth of June, in order to give them lenure for adjufting all the 


points in difpute. 


Upon this, Maurice rejoined his army on the ninth of May, 
which had now advanced to Gundelfingen. He put his troops 
in motion next morning; and as {fixteen days yet remained for 
aétion before the commencementof the truce, he refolved, during 
that period, to venture upon an enterprize, the fuccefs of which 
would be fo decifive, as would render the negociations at Paffau 
extremely fhort, and entitle him to treat upon his own terms. 
He forefaw that the profpe& of a ceffation of arms, which was 
io take place fo foon, together with the opinion of his earneft- 
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nefs to re-eftablifh peace, with which he had artfully amufed Fer- 
dinand, could not fail of infpiring the Emperor with fuch falfe 
hopes, that he would naturally become remifs, and relapfe into 
fome degrce of that fecurity, which had already been fo fatal to 
him. Relying on this conjecture, he marched dire€tly towards 
Inf{pruck, and advanced with the moft rapid motion that could be 
given to fo great a body of troops. On the eighteenth he arrived 
at Fieflen, a poft of great confequence, at the entrance into the 
Tyrolefe. There he found a body of eight hundred men, 
whom the Emperor had afiembled, ftrongly entrenched, in order 
to oppofe his progrefs. He attacked them inftantly with fuch 
violence and impetuofity, that they abandoned their lines pre- 
¢cipitantly, and falling back on a fecond body pofted near Ruten, 
communicated to thofe troops, the pannick terror with which 
they themfelves had been feized, fo that they likewife took to 
flight, after a feeble refiftance. 


ELATED with this fuccefs, which exceeded his moft fanguine 
hopes, Maurice paffed on to Ehrenbergh, a caftle fituated on an 
highand fteep precipice, which commanded theonly pafs through 
the mountains. As this fort had been furrendered to the Pro- 
teftants, at the beginning of the Smalkaldic war, becaufe the 
garrifon was then too weak to defend it, the Emperor, fenfible 
of its importance, had taken care, at this juncture, to throw into 
it a body of troops fufhcient to maintain it againft the greateft 
army. Buta fhepherd, in purfuing a goat which had ftrayed 
from his flock, having difcovered an unknown path by which 
it was poffible to afcend to the top of the rock, came with this 
feafonable piece of intelligence to Maurice. A {mall bind of 
chofen foldiers under the command of George of MecklenL 
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was inftantly ordered to follow this guide. They fet out in the Book X. 
evening, and clambering up the rugged track with infinite 
fatigue as well as danger, they reached the fummit unperceived; 
and at an hour which had been concerted, when Maurice began the 
affault on the one fde of the caftle, they appeared on the other, 
ready to {cale the walls, which were feeble in that place, becaufe 
it had been hitherto deemed inacceffible. The garrifon, ftruck 
with terror at the fight of an enemy on a quarter where they 
had thought themfelves perfectly fecure, immediately threw 
down their arms. Maurice, almoft without bloodfhed, and 
which was of greater confequence to him, without lofs of 
time, took poffeffion of a place, the reduCtion of which might 


have retarded him long, and have required the utmoft efforts of 
his valour and {kill *. 


1552. 


Ma uRICE was now only two days march from Infpruck, and A mutiny of 
without lofing a moment he ordered his infantry to advance oe a 
thither, having left his cavalry, which was unferviceable in that march. 
mountainous country, at Fieffen, to guard the mouth of the 
país. He propofed to advance with fuch rapidity as to anticipate 
any accounts of the lofs of Ehrenbergh, and to {urprize the Em- 
peror together with his attendants in an open town incapable 
of defence. But juft as his troops began to move, a battalion of 
mercenaries mutinied, declaring that they would not ftir until 
they had received the gratuity, which, according to the cuftom 
of that age, they claimed as the recompence due to them for 
having taken a place by affault. It was with great difficulty as well 
1s danger, and not without fome confiderable lofs of time, that 
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Book X. Maurice quieted this infurreCtion, and prevailed on the foldiers 


to follow him to a place where he promifed them fuch rich 
booty as would be an ample reward for all their fervices. 


To the delay, occafioned by this unforefeen accident, the 
Emperor owed his fafety. He was informed of the approach- 
ing danger late in the evening, and knowing that nothing 
could fave him but a fpeedy flight, he inftantly left Infpruck, 
without regarding the darknefs of the night, or the vio- 
lence of the rain which happened to fall at that time; and 
notwithftanding his being fo much debilitated by the gout that 
he could bear no motion but that of a litter, he travelled by the 
light of torches, taking his way over the Alps, by roads almoft 
impaffable. His courtiers and attendants followed him with 
equal precipitation, fome of them on fuch horfes as they could 
haftily procure, many of them on foot, and all in the utmoft 
confufion. In this miferable plight, very unlike the pomp 
with which Charles had appeared during the five preceding 
years as the conqueror of Germany, he arrived at length with 
his dejected train at Villach in Carinthia, and fcarce thought 
himfelf fecure even in that remote inacceflible corner. 


MAURICE entered Infpruck a few hours after the Emperor 
and his attendants had left it; and enraged that the prey fhould 
efcape out of his hands when he was juft ready to feize 
it, he purfued them fome milcs; but finding it impoffible to 
overtake perfons, to whom their fear gave fpeed, he returned to 
the town, and abandoned all the Emperor’s baggage and that of 
hi minifters to be plundered by the foldiers ; while he preierved 
untouched every thing belonging to the King of the Romans, 
‘ithcr becaufe he had formed iome friendly connection with 
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that Prince, or becaufe he withed to have it believed that fuch 
a connection fubfifted between them. As there now remained 
only three days to the commencement of the truce, (with fuch 
nicety had Maurice calculated his operations) he fet out for 
Paflau, that he might meet Ferdinand on the day appointed. 


BEFORE Charles left Infpruck, he withdrew the guards 
placed on the degraded Elector of Saxony, whom, during five 
years, he had carried about with him as a prifoner; and fet 
him entirely at liberty, either with an intention to embarafs 
Maurice by letting loofe a rival, who might difpute his title to 
his dominions and dignity, or from a fenfe of the indecency 
of detaining him a prifoner, while he himfelf run the rifque of 
being deprived of his own liberty. But that Prince, feeing no 
way of efcaping but that which the Emperor took, and abhor- 
ring the thoughts of falling into the hands of a kinfman, whom 
he juftly confidered as the author of all his misfortunes, chofe 
rather to accompany Charles in his flight, and to expec the final 
decifion of his fate from the treaty which was now approaching. 


THIs was not the only effect which Maurice’s operations pro- 
duced. It was no fooner known at Trent that he had taken 
arms, than a gencral confternation feized the fathers of the 
council. The German prelates immediately returned home, 
that they might provide for the fafety of their territories. The 
reft were extremely impatient to be gone; and the legate, who 
had hitherto difappointed all the endeavours of the Imperial 
ambaffadc rs to procure for the Proteftant divines an audience in 
ee council, laid hold with joy on fuch a plaufible pretext for dif- 
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mifling an affembly, which he had found it fo difficult to govern. 
In a congregation held on the twenty-eighth of April, a decree 
was iffued proroguing the council during two years, and ap- 
pointing it to meet at the expiration of that time, if peace were 
then re-eftablifhed in Europe *. This prorogation, however, con- 
tinued no lefs than ten years; and its proceedings when re- 
affembled in the year one thoufand five hundred and fixty-two, 
fall not within the period prefcribed to this hiftory. 


THE convocation of this aflembly had been paffionately defired 
by all the ftates and Princes in Chriftendom, who, from the 
wifdom and piety of prelates reprefenting the whole body of the 
faithful, expected fome charitable and efficacious endeavours 
towards compofing the diffenfions which unhappily had arifen 
in the church. But the feveral Popes by whofe authority it was 
called, had other objeéts in view; and exerting all their power 
or policy to attain thefe; acquired by the abilities as well as 
addrefs of their legates, by the ignorance of many of the pre- 
lates, and by the fervility of the indigent Italian bifhops, fuch 
influence in the council, that they dictated all its decrees, and 
framed them not with an intention to reftore unity and concord 
to the church, but to eftablifh their own dominion, or to con- 
firm thefe tenets, upon which they imagined that dominion to 
be founded. Doéitrines, which had hitherto been admitted upon 
the credit of tradition alone, and received with fome latitude of 
interpretation, were defined with a fcrupulous nicety, and con- 
firmed by the fanction of authority. Rites which had formerly 
been obferved only in deference to cuftom fuppofed to be ancient, 
were eftablifhed by the decrees of the church, and declared to 
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be effential parts of its worfhip. The breach, inftead of being Book X. 
clofed, was widened, and made irreparable. In place of any 
attempt to reconcile the contending partics, a line was drawn 
with fuch ftudied accuracy, as afcertained and marked out the 
diftinétion between them. This ftill ferves to keep them at a 
diftance ; and muft, without fome fignal interpofition of divine 
Providence, render the feparation perpetual. 


1652. 


Our knowledge of the pro¢eedings of this affembly is derived Charađter of 
from three different authors. Father Paul of Venice wrote his Sirep 
hiftory of the Council of Trent, while the memory of whathad <il- 
paffed there was recent, and fome who had been members of it 
were ftill alive. He has expofed the intrigues and artifices by 
which it was conducted, with a freedom and feverity which have 
given a deep wound to the credit and reputation of the council. 
He has defcribed its deliberations, and explained its decrees, 
with {uch perfpicuity and depth of thought, with fuch various 
erudition and fuch force of reafon, as have juftly entitled his 
work to be placed among the moft admired hiftorical compofi- 
tions. About half a century thereafter, the Jefuit Pallavicini 
publifhed his hiftory of the council in oppofition to that of 
Father Paul, and by employing all the force of an acute and re- 
fining genius to invalidate the credit, or to confute the reafonings 
of his antagonift, he labours to prove, by artful apologies for the 
proceedings of the council, and fubtile interpretations of its de- 
crees, that it deliberated with impartiality, and decided with 
judgment as well as candour. Vargas, a Spanith doéttor of laws, 
who was appointed to attend the Imperial ambaffadors at Trent, 
fent the bithop of Arras a regular account of the tranfactions 
there, explaining all the arts which the Legate employed to in- 
fluence, or over-awe the council. His letters have been publith- 
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ed, in which he inveighs againft the Papal court with that afpe- 
rity of cenfure, which was natural to a man whofe fituation en- 
abled him to obferve its arts thoroughly, and who was obliged to 
exert all his attention and talents in order to difappoint them. 
But whichfoever of thefe authors an intelligent perfon takes for 
his guide, in forming a judgment concerning the {pirit of the 
council, he muft difcover fo much ambition as well as artifice 
among fome of the members, fo much ignorance and corruption. 
among others ; he muft obferve fuch a large infufion of human 
policy and paflions, but fuch a fcanty portion of that fimplicity 
of heart, fanétity of manners, and love of truth, which alone 
qualify men to determine what doctrines are worthy of God, 
and what worfhip is acceptable to him; that he will find it no 
eafy matter to believe, that any extraordinary influence of the 
Holy Ghoft hovered over this aflembly, and dictated its decrees. 


WHILE Maurice was employed in negociating with the King 
of the Romans at Lintz, or in making war on the Emperor in 
the Tyrol, the French King had advanced into Alface as far as 
Strafburgh ; and having demanded leave of the Senate to march 
through the city, he hoped that by repeating the fame fraud 
which he had praGtifed at Metz, he might render himfelf mafter 
of the place, and by that means fecure a paflage over the Rhine 
into the heart of Germany. But the Strafburghers, inftructed 
and put on their guard by the credulity and misfortune of their 
neighbours, fhut their gates; and having aflembled a garrifon 
of five thoufand foldiers, repaired their fortifications, razed the 
houfes in their fuburbs, and determined to defend themfelves to 
the utmoft. At the fame time they fent a deputation of their 
moft refpectable citizens to the King, in order to divert him 
from making any hoftile attempt upon them. The Electors of 
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Treves and Cologn, the Duke of Cleves, and oth.r Princes in 
the neighbourhood, interpofed in their bchalf; befeeching Henry 
that he would not forget fo foon the title which he had vrencroufly 
afflumed; and inftead of being the Deliverer of Germany, be- 
come its Oppreffor. The Swifs cantons feconded them with zeal, 
folliciting Henry to {pare a city which had long been conneéted 


with their community in friendfhip and alliance. 


PowERFUL as this united interceffion was, it would not have 
prevailed on Henry to forego a prize of {o much value, if he had 
been in a condition to have fcized it. But, in that age, the 
method of fubfifting numerous armies at a diftance from the 
frontiers of their own country, was imperfectly underftood, and 
neither the revenues of Princes, nor their experience in the art 
of war, were equal to the great and complicated efforts which 
fuch an undertaking required. The French, though not far 
removed from their own country, began already to fuffer for 
want of provifions, and had no fuflicient magazines colleéted to 
fupport them during a fiege, which muft neceflarily have been 
of great length . At the fame time, the Queen of Hungary, 
governefs of the Low-Countries, had affembled a confiderable 
body of troops, which, under the command of Martin de Roem, 
laid wafte Champagne, and threatened the adjacent provinces of 
France. Thefe concurring circumftances obliged the King, 
though with reluctance, to abandon the enterprize. But being 
willing to acquire fome merit with his allies, by this retreat 
which he could not avoid, he pretended to the Swifs that he had 
taken the refulution merely in compliance with their requeft °; 
and then, after giving orders that all the horfes in his army 
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fhould be led to drink in the Rhine, as a proof of his having 
pufhed his conquefts fo far, he marched back towards Cham- 
pagne. 


WHILE the French King and the main army of the confe- 
derates were thus employed; Albert of Brandenburgh was 
entrufted with the command of a feparate body of eight thou- 
fand men, confifting chiefly of mercenaries who had reforted to 
his ftandard, rather from the hope of plunder, than the expec- 
tation of regular pay. That Prince, feeing himfelf at the head 
of fuch a number of defperate adventurers ready to follow 
wherever he fhould lead them, foon began to difdain a ftate of 
fubordination, and to form fuch vaft {chemes of aggrandizing 
himfelf, as feldom occur, even to ambitious minds, unlefs when 
civil war or violent factions rouze them to bold exertions, by al- 
luring them with immediate hopes of fuccefs. Full of thefe afpir- 
ing thoughts, Albert made war in a manner very different from 
the other confederates. He endeavoured to fpread the terror of 
his arms by the rapidity of his motions, as well as the extent and 
rigour of his devaftations ; he exacted contributions wherever he 
came, in order toamafs fuch a fum of money, as would put it in his 
power to keep his army together; he laboured to get poffeffion 
of Nurembergh, Ulme, or fome other of the free cities in up- 
per Germany, in which, as a capital, he might fix the feat of 
his power. But, finding thefe cities on their guard, and in acon- 
dition to refift his attacks, he turned all his rage againft the 
popifh ecclefiafticks, whofe territories he plundered with fuch 
wanton and mercilefs barbarity, as gave them a very unfavour- 
able impreffion of the fpirit of that reformation in religion, 
with zeal for which he pretended to be animated. The bifhops 
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of Bambergh and Wurzburgh, by their fituation, lay particu- 
larly expoicd to his ravages; he obliged the former to transfer 
tohim, in property almoft one half of his extenfive diocefe ; 
and compelled the latter to advance an immenfe fum in order 
to fave his country from ruin and defolation. During all thefe 
wild fallies, Albert paid no regard either to Maurice’s orders, 
whofe commands as Generaliflimo of the league he had en- 
gaged to obey, or to the remonftrances of the other confede- 
rates; and manifeftly difcovered that he attended only to his own 
private emolument, without any follicitude about the common 
caufe, or the general objeéts which had induced them to take 
arms *. 


MEANWHILE, Maurice having ordered his army to march back 
into Bavaria, and having publithed a proclamation enjoining the 
Lutheran clergy and inftructors of youth, to refume the exer- 
cile of their funétions in all the cities, {chools, and univerfities, 
from which they had been ejected, met Ferdinand at Paflau on 
the twenty-fixth day of May. As matters of the greateft con- 
fequence to the future peace and independance of the Empire 
were to be fettled in this congrefs, the eyes of all Germany 
were fixed upon it. Befides Ferdinand and the Imperial 
ambafladors, the Duke of Bavaria, the bifhops of Saltzburgh, 
and Aichftadt, the minifters of all the Electors, together with 
deputies from moft of the confiderable Princes and free cities 
reforted to Pafflau. Maurice, in name of his affociates, and the 
King of the Romans as the Emperor’s reprefentative opened the 
negociation. The Princes who were prefent, together with the 
deputies of fuch as were abfent, acted as intercellors or media- 
tors between them. 
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Maurice, in a long difcourfe, explained the motives of his 
own conduét. After having enumerated all the uncontftitutional 
and oppreffive acts of the Emperor’s admuiniftration, he, agree- 
ably to the manifefto which he had publifhed when he tock 
arms againft him, limited his demands to three articles. 
That the Landgrave of Heffe fhould be immediately fet at 
liberty; That the grievances in the civil government of the 
Empire fhould be redrefled; and that the Proteftants fhould be 
allowed the publick exercife of their religion without molefta- 
tion. Ferdinand and the Imperial ambaffadors difcovering their 
unwillingnefs to gratify him with regard to all thefe points, the 
mediators wrote a joint letter to the Emperor, befeeching him 
to deliver Germany from the calamities of a civil war, by giving 
fuch fatisfa€tion to Maurice and his party as might induce 
them to lay down their arms; and at the fame time they pre- 
vailed upon Maurice to grant a prolongation of the truce for a 
fhort time, during which they undertook to procure the Em- 
peror’s final anfwer to his demands. 


THs requeft was prefented to the Emperor in the name of 
all the Princes of the Empire, Popifh as well as Proteftant, in 
the name of fuch as had lent an helping hand to forward his 
ambitious {chemes, as well as of thofe who had viewed the pro- 
grefsof his power with jealoufy and dread. The uncommon and 
cordial unanimity with which they concurred at this juncture 
in enforcing Maurice’s demands, and in recommending peace, 
flowed from different caufes. Such as were moft attached to 
the Roman catholick church could not help obferving that 
the Proteftant confederates were at the head of a numerous 
army, while the Emperor was but juft beginning to provide for 
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his own defence. Thev foretaw that qicat efforts would be re- 
quired of them, and would be nece Sie on their part, in order 
to cone wich enemies, who had been allowed to get the flartfo far 
and to attain {fuch formidable power. Experience had taught 
them that the fruit of all the.e cfforts would be reaped by the 
Emperor alone,and the more complcat any victory proved which 
thev thould gain, the fafler would thev bind their own fetters, 
and render iin the more intolcrable. Thefe confiderations 
made them cautious how they contributed a fecond time, by 
their incifereet zeal, to put the Emperor in poficfhon of power 
which would be fatal to the liberties of thir country. Not- 
withftanding the implacable fercenefs of the fpirit of Ligotry in 
that age, they chofe rather that the Proteftants fhould acquire 
that fecurity for their religion which they demanded, than by 
affifting Charles to opprefs them, to give fuch additional force 
to the Imperial prerogative, as would overturn the conftitution 
of the Empire. To all thefe confiderations, the dread of feeing 
Germany laid wafte by a civil war added new force. Many 
{tates of the Empire already felt the deftructive rage of Albert’s 
arms, others dreaded it, and all wifhed for an accommodation 
between the Emperor and Maurice, which they hoped aa 
fave them from that cruel fcourge. 


SucH were the reafons that induced fo many Princes, not- 
withftanding the variety of their political interefts, and the op- 
pofition in their religious fentiments, to unite in recommending 
to the Emperor an accommodation with Maurice, not only as a 
falutary, but as aneceflury meufure. The motives which prompt- 
ed Charles to defire it were not fewer or of lds weirkt. He 
was perfectly fenfible of the advantage which the confederates 
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Book X. had acquired through his own negligence; and he now felt the 
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1552 


infuficiency of his own refources to oppofe them. His Spanith 
fubjects, difgufted at his long abfence, and weary of endlefs 
wars, which were of no benefit to their country, refufed to fur- 
nifh him any confiderable fupply either of men or money; and 
although he might have hoped by his addrefs or importunity to 
draw from them at lat more effeétual aid ; that, he knew, was 
too diftant to be of any fervice in the prefent exigency of 
his affairs. His treafury was drained; his veteran forces were 
difperfed, or difbandcd, and he could not depend much either 
on the fidelity or courage of the n>w levied fo diers whom he was 
collecting. There was no hope of repeating with fuccefs the 
fame artifices which had weakened and ruined the Smalkaldic 
league. As the end at which he aimed was now known, he could 
no longer employ the {pecious pretexts, which had formcrly con- 
cealed his ambitious defigns. Every Prince i Germany was 
alarmed and on his gusrd; and it was vain to think of blinding 
them a fecond time to {uch a degrce, as to make one part of 
them inftruments to enflave the other. The fpirit of a confe- 
deracy whereof Maurice was the head, experience had taught 
him, to be very diff rent from that of the league of Smalkalde; 
and from whit he had already felt, he had no reafc 1 to flatter 
himfelf that its counfels would be as iirc” lute, or its cfforts as 
timid and fu 'I>. If he fhould refolve on continuing the war, 
he migłt l y his account that the moft conii 'erable fates in 
Germaiy wo ld tahe part i it «œ inft hin ; «nd a dthbious 
neoutr | 3 wos the utme ft he could ex^ ét f om the ret. While 
the confederat s found full employmcnt f r his arms i1 one 
quarter, the King f France would fcize the favourall 44 1- 
tunity, and pull on his operation 11 another, wih I }+ 
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certain fuccefs. That Monarch had already made conquefts in Book X. 
the Empire, which he was no lefs eager to recover, than impa- The g 
tient to be revenged on him for aiding his malecontent fubjects. 

Though Henry had now retired from the banks of the Rhine, 

he had only varied the fcene of hoftilities, having invaded the 
Low-Countries with all his forces. The Turks, roufed by the 
follicitations of the French King, as well as ftimulated by re- 

fentment againft Ferdinand for having violated the truce in 
Hungary, had prepared a powerful fleet to ravage the coafts of 

Naples and Sicily, which he had left almoft defencelefs, by calling 

thence the greateft part of the regular troops to join the army 

which he was now aflembling. 


FERDINAND, who went in perfon to Villach, in order to lay Ferdinand 
before the Emperor the refult of the conferences at Paflau, had oe oe 


promcte an 
likewife reafons peculiar to himfelf for defiring an accommoda- accommoda- 


tion. Thefe prompted him to fecond, with the greateft earneft- i 
nefs, the arguments which the Princes aflembled there had em- 
ployed in recommending it. He had obferved, not without fecret 
fatisfaction, the fatal blow which had been given to the dcfpotic 
power, which his brother had ufurped in the Empire. He was 
extremely follicitous to prevent Charles from recovering what he 
had loft, as he forefaw that he would immediately refume with 
freth eagernefs, and a better chance of fuccefs, his favourite fcheme 
of tran{mitting that power to his fon by excluding him from the 
right of fucceffion to the Imperial throne. On this account, he 
was willing to contribute towards circumfcribing the Imperial 
authority, in order to render his own poffeflion of it certain. 
Befides, Solyman, exafperated at the lofs of Tranfylvania, and 
{üll more at the fraudulent arts by which it had been feized, 


had 
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had ordered into the field an army of an hundred thoufand men, 
which having defeated a great body of Ferdinand’s troops, and 
taken feveral places of importance, threatened not only to com- 
pleat the conqueft of the province, but to drive him out of that 
part of Hungary which was ftill fubject to his jurifdiction. He 
was unable to refift fuch a mighty enemy; his brother, while 
engaged in a domeftic war, could afford him no aid; and he 
could not even hope to draw from Germany the contingent either 
of troops or money ufually furnifhed to repel the invafions of 
the Infidels. Maurice having obferved Ferdinand’s perplexity, 
with regard to this laft point, had offered, if peace were re-efta- 
blifhed on a fecure foundation, that he would march in perfon 
with his troops into Hungary to his afliftance. Such was the 
effe& of this well-timed propofal, that Ferdinand, deftitute of 
every other profpect of relief, became the moft zealous advocate 
the confederates could have chofen to urge their claims, and there 
was fcarce any thing that they could have demanded which he 
would not have chofen to grant, rather than have retarded a 
pacification, to which he trufted as the only means of faving his 
Hungarian crown. 


WHEN fo many caufes confpired in rendering an accommo- 
dation eligible, it might have been expected that it would have 
immediately taken place. But the inflexibility of the Emperor’s 
temper, together with his unwillingnefs to relinquifh, at once, 
objects which he had long purfued with fuch earneftnefs and 
afhiduity, counterbalanced, for fome time, the force of all the mo- 
tives which difpofed him to peace, and not only putthat event at 
a diftance, but feemed to render it uncertain. When Maurice’s 
demands, together with the Ictter of the mediators at Paffau, 
were prefented to him, he peremptorily refufed to redrefs the 

grievances 
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grievances which were pointed out, nor would he agree to any Book X. 
ftipulation for the immediate fecurity of the Proteftant religion, segues 
but propofed referring both thefe to the determination of a future 
diet. On his part, he required that inftant reparation fhould 
be made to all who, during the prefent war, had fuffered either 


by the licentioufnefs of the confederate troops, or the exactions 
of their leaders. 


15532. 


MAURICE, who was well acquainted with the Emperor’s arts, yy.) sce y « 
immediately concluded that he had nothing in view in thefe init: ae 
overtures but to amufe and deceive; and therefore, without it. 
liftening to Ferdinand’s intreaties, he left Paffau abruptly, and 
joining his troops which were encamped at Mergentheim, a city 
in Franconia, belonging to the knights of the Teutonic order, he 
put them in motion, and renewed hoftilities. As three thoufand 
men in the Emperor’s pay had thrown themfelves into Frankfort 
on the Maine, and might from thence infeft the neighbouring 
country of Heffe, he marched towards that city, and laid fiege 
toitinform. The brifknefs of this enterprize, and the vigour 
with which Maurice carried on his approaches againft the town 
gave {uch an alarm to the Emperor, asd p fd him to lend a 
more favourable e r to Ferdinand’s argum n s in b half of an 
accommodation. Firm and haughty ashisna ur wa , he found 
it neceff ry to bend, and fignified his vilin n fs tom k c n- 
ceffions on his part, if Maurice, in return, would ab tef n 
what of the rigour of hs demands. F rdnand as fo na | 
p re ived that he b gan to yield, did not d fit rom hisi1p r- 
tunities, untilh pr vail donhimtodeclare wl twast e 1 mc t 
th hewouldgr.ntfor th fcurityofthecon ! ts. Hii 
gained this difficult point, he inftantly di p ched a meflenger 
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Book X. to Maurice’s camp, and imparting to him the Emperor’s final 
Na ed 


1552, 


Maurice de- 
firous of an 


accommeda- 


HON, 


refolution, conjured him not to fruftrate his endeavours for the 
re-eftablifhment of peace; or, by an unfeafonable obftinacy on 
his fide, to difappoint the wifhes of all Germany for that falu- 
tary event. 


MavuRick, notwithftanding the profperous fituation of his af- 
fairs was ftrongly inclined to liften to his advice. The Emperor, 
though over-reached and furprized, had now begun to affemble 
troops, and how flow foever his motions might be, while the firft 
effects of his confternation remained, he was fenfible that Charles 
muftat laft act with vigour proportional to the extent of his power 
and territories, and lead into Germany an army formidable by its 
numbers, and ftill more by the terror of his name, as wellas the 
remembrance of his paft victories. He could fcarce hope that a 
confederacy compofed of fo many members would continue to 
operate with fufficient union and perfeverance to refift the con- 
fiftent and well directed efforts of an army, at the abfolute dif- 
pofal of a leader accuftomed to command and to conquer. He 
felt already, although he had not hitherto experienced the fhock 
of any adverfe event, that he was the head of a disjointed body. 
He faw, from the example of Albert of Brandenburgh, how 
difficult it would be, with all his addrefs and credit, to prevent 
any particular member from detaching himfelf from the whole, 
and how impofhible to recal him to his proper rank and fub- 
ordination. ‘This filled him with apprehenfions for the com- 
mon caufe. Another confideration gave him no lefs dif- 
quiet with regard to his own particular interefts. By fetting at 
liberty the degraded Elector, and by repealing the a& depriving 
him of his hereditary honours and dominions, the Emperor had 

it 
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it in his power to wound him in the moft fenfible part. The Book X. 
efforts of a Prince beloved by his ancient fubjects, and a 
revered by all the Proteftant party, in order to recover what 

had been unjuftly taken from him, could fcarce have failed of 

exciting commotions in Saxony, which would endanger all that 

he had acquired at the expence of fo much diffimulation and 

artifice. It was no lefs in the Emperor’s power to render vain 

all the follicitations of the confederates in behalf of the Land- 

grave. He had only to add one aét of violence more to the 

injuftice and rigour with which he had already treated him; 

and he had accordingly threatened the fons of that unfortunate 

Prince, that if they perfifted in their prefent enterprize, inftead 

of feeing their father reftored to liberty, they fhould hear of his 

having fuffered the punifhment which his rebellion had 

merited a. 


HAVING deliberated upon all thefe points with his affociates, The peace of 
Maurice thought it more prudent to accept of the conditions offer- ae 
ed, though lefs advantageous than thofe which he had propofed, palang 
than again to commit all to the doubtful iffue of war”. He 
repaired forthwith to Paflau, and figned the treaty of peace; of Aug. 2. 
which the chief articles were, That before the twelfth day of 
Auguft, the confederates fhall lay down their arms, and difband 
their forces; That on or before that day the Landgrave fhall be 
fet at liberty, and conveyed in fafety to his caftle of Rheinfels; 

That a diet fhall be held within fix months in order to deliberate 
concerning the moft proper and effectual method of preventing 
for the future all difputes and diffentions about religion; That, 
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in the mean time neither the Emperor nor any other Prince, 
fhall, uponany pretext whatever, offer any injury or viol_nce to 
fuch as adhered to the confeflion of Augiburg, but allow them 
to enjoy the free and undifturbed exercite of their religion ; 
That the Proteftants in return, fhall not moleft the Catholicks 
either in the exercife of their ecclefiaftical jurifdiction, or in 
performing their religious ceremonies; That the Imperial 
chamber fhall adminifter juftice impartially to perfons of both 
parties, and Proteftants be admitted indifcriminately with the 
Catholicks to fit as judges in that court; That if the next diet 
fhould not be able to terminate the difputes with regard to reli- 
gion, the ftipulations in the prefent treaty in behalf of the Pro- 
teftants, fhall continue for ever in full force and vigour ; That 
none of the confederates fhall be liable to any action on account 
of what had happened during the courfe of the war; That the 
confideration of thofe encroachments which had been made, as 
Maurice pretended, upon the conftitution and liberties of the 
Empire fhall be remitted to the approaching diet ; That Albert 
of Brandenburgh fhall be comprehended in the treaty, provided 
he fhall accede to it, and difband his forces before the twelfth 
of Auguft". 


SucH was the memorable treaty of Paflau, that overturned the 
vaft fabric, in ereéting which Charles had employed fo many 
years, and had exerted the utmoft efforts of his power and 
policy ; which annulled all his regulations with regard to reli- 
gion; defeated all his hopes of rendering the Imperial authority 
abfolute and hereditary in his family; and eftablifhed the Pro- 
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teftant church, which had hitherto fubfifted precarioufly in Rook X. 
U aimee ad 


Germany, through connivance, or by expedients, upon a firm et 


and fecure bafis. Maurice reaped all the glory of having concert- 
ed and compleated this unexpected revolution. It is a fingular 
circumftance, that the Reformation fhould be indebted for its 
fecurity and full eftablifhment in Germany, to the fame hand 
which had formerly brought it to the biink of deftru€tion, and 
that both events fhould have been accomplifhed by the fame arts 
of diffimulation. The ends, however, which Maurice had in view, 
at thefe different junctures, {eem to have been more attended to 
than the means by which he attained them; and he was now 
as univerfally extolled for his zeal and publick fpirit, as he had 
lately been condemned for his indifference and interefted policy. 
It is no lefs worthy of obfervation, that the French King, a 
monarch zealous for the Catholick faith, fhould, at the very time 
when he was perfecuting his own Proteftant fubje@ts with all 
the fiercenefs of bigotry, employ his power in order to protect 
and maintain the Reformation in the Empire; and that the 
league for this purpofe, which proved fo fatal to the Romifh 
church, fhould be negociated and figned by a Roman catholick 
bifhop. So wonderfully doth the wifdom of God fuperintend 
and regulate the caprice of human paffions, and render them 
fubfervient towards the accomplifhment of his own purpofes. 


LITTLE attention was paid to the interefts of the French Litte atten- 
King during the negociations at Paflau. Maurice and his affo- hor PS? 
ciates, having gained what they had in view, difcovered no great PN this 
follicitude about an ally, whom, perhaps, they reckoned to be 
overpaid, by his acquifitions in Lorrain, for the affiftance which 
he had given them. A {hort claufe which they procured to be 


inferted | 
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inferted in the treaty, importing that the King of France might 
communicate to thefe confederates his particular pretenfions or 
caules of hoftility, which they would lay before the Emperor, was 
the only fign that they gave of theirremembring how much they 
had been indebted to him for their fuccefs. Henry experienced 
the fame treatment, which every Prince who lends his aid to the 
authors of a civil war may expect. As foon as the rage of faction 
began to fubfide, and any profpect of accommodation to open, 
his fervices were forgotten, and his affociates made a merit with 
their fovereign, of the ingratitude with which they abandoned 
their protector. But how much foever Henry might be en- 
raged at the perfidy of his allies, or at the impatience with which 
they haftened to make their peace with the Emperor at his ex- 
pence, he was perfectly fenfible that it was more his intereft to 
keep well with the Germanick body, than to refent the indigni- 
ties offered him by any particular members of it. For that reafon 
he difmiffed the hoftages which he had received from Maurice 
and his aflociates, and affected to talk in the fame ftrain, as for- 
merly, concerning his zeal for maintaining the ancient conftitu~ 
tion and liberties of the Empire. 
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S {oon as the treaty of Paffau was figned, Maurice, in Book XI. 
confequence of his engagements with Ferdinand, marched “——~—— 

into Hurtgary at the head of twenty thoufand men. But the ey 

vaft fuperiority of the Turkifh armies, the frequent mutinies, both Maurice 

of the Spanifh and German foldiers, occafioned by their want of cae 

pay, together with the diffentions between Maurice and Caftaldo, 2 ek the 

who was piqued at being obliged to refign the chief command 

to him, prevented his performing any thing in that country 

worthy of his former fame, or of great benefit to the King of 

the Romans °. 
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WHEN Maurice fet out for Hungary, the Prince of Heffe 
parted from him with the forces under his command, and 
marched back into his own country, that he might be ready to 
receive his father upon his return, and give upto him the reins 
of government which he had held during his abfence. But 
fortune was not yet weary of perfecuting the Landgrave. A 
battalion of mercenary troops, which had been in the pay of 
Heffe, being feduced by Reifenberg their colonel, a foldier of 
fortune, and ready toengage in any enterprize, fecretly withdrew 
from the young Prince as he was marching homewards, and 
joined Albert of Brandenburgh, who ftill continued in arms 
againft the Emperor, refufing to be included in the treaty of 
Pafflau. Unhappily for the Landgrave, an account of this 
reached the Netherlands, juft as he was difmiffed from the 
citadel of Mechlin where he had been confined, but before he 
had got beyond the frontiers of that country. The Queen of 
Hungary, who governed there in her brother’s name, incenfed 
at fuch an open violation of the treaty to which he owed his 
liberty, commanded him to be arrefted, and committed him 
again to the cuftody of the fame Spanifh captain who had 
guarded him for five years with fuch fevere vigilance. Philip 
beheld all the horrors of his imprifonment renewed, and 
his f{pirits fubfiding in the fame proportion as they had rifen 
during the fhort interval in which he had enjoyed liberty, he 
funk into defpair, and believed himfelf to be doomed to per- 
petual captivity. But the matter being explained to the Em- 
peror’s full fatisfa€tion, that the revolt of Reifenberg’s mer- 
cenaries could be imputed neither to the Landgrave nor to his 
fon, he gave orders for his releafe; and Philip at laft obtained 

the 
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the liberty for which he had fo long languifhed’. But though Book XI. 


he recovered his freedom, and was rein{tated in his dominions, 
his fufferings feem to have broken the vigour, and to have ex- 
tinguifhed the activity of his mind: From being the boldeft 
as well as moft enterprizing Prince in the Empire, he became the 
moft timid and cautious, and paffed the remainder of his days in 
a pacific indolence. 


T HE degraded Elector of Saxony, likewife, procured his liberty 
in confequence of the treaty of Paffau. The Emperor having 
been obliged to relinquifh all his fchemes for extirpating the 
Proteftant religion, had no longer any motive for detaining him 
a prifoner; and being extremely follicitous, at that junéture, to 
recover the confidence and good will of the Germans, whofe affif- 
tance wascfiential to the fuccefs of the enterprize which he medi- 
tated againft the King of France, he, among other expedients 
for that purpofe, thought of relealing from imprifonment a 
Prince whofe merit entitled him no lefs to efteem, than his fuf- 
ferings rendered him the objet of compaffion. John Frederick 
took poffeflion accordingly of that part of his territories which 
had been referved for him, when Maurice was invefted with the 
Electoral dignity. As he continued to difplay in this fituation, 
the fame virtuous magnanimity, for which he had been confpi- 
cuous in a more profperous and fplendid ftate, and which he 
had retained amidft all his fufferings, he lived feveral years in 
that high reputation to which he had fo juft a title. 


THE lofs of Metz, Toul and Verdun, had made a deep impref- 
fion onthe Emperor. Accuftomed to terminate all his operations 
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Boox XI. againft France with advantage to himfelf, he thought that it 
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nearly concerned his honour not to allow Henry the fuperiority 
in this war, or to fuffer his own adminiftration to be ftained with 
the infamy of having permitted territories of fuch confequence to 
be difmembered from the Empire. ‘This was no lefs a point of 
intereft than of honour. As the frontier of Champagne was 
more naked, and lay more expofed than that of any province in | 
France, he had frequently, during his wars with that kingdom, 
made inroads upon it with great fuccefs and effect; butif Henry 
were allowed to retain his late conquefts, France would gain 
fuch a formidable barrier on that fide, as to be altogether fecure, 
where formerly fhe had been weakeft. On the other hand, 
the Emperor had now loft as much, in point of fecurity, as 
France had acquired, and being ftripped of the defence which 
thofe cities afforded it, lay open to be invaded on a quarter, 
where all the towns having been hitherto confidered as interior, 
and remote from any enemy, were but flightly fortified. Thefe 
confiderations determined Charles to attempt recovering the 
three towns of which Henry had made himfelf mafter; and the 
preparations which he had made againft Maurice and his affo- 
ciates enabled him to carry his refolution into immediate exe- 
cution. 


As foon, then, as the peace was concluded at Paflau, he left 
his inglorious retreat at Villach, and advanced to Augfburg at the 
head of a confiderable body of Germans which he had levied, to- 
gether with all the troops which he had drawn out of Italy and 
Spain. To thefe he added feveral battalions, which having been 
in the pay of the confederates, entered into his fervice when dif- 
miffed by them; and he prevailed likewife on fome of the Princes 
of the Empire to join him with their vaffals. In order to conceal 
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the deftination of this formidable army, and to guard againft 
alarming the French fo as to put them on preparing for their 
defence, he gave out that he was to march forthwith into 
Hungary, in order to fecond Maurice in his operations againft 
the Infidels. When he began to advance towards the Rhine, 
and could no longer employ that pretext, he tried a new artifice, 
and {pread a report that he was marching in order to chaftife 
Albert of Brandenburg, whofe cruel exactions in that part of 
the Empire called loudly for his interpofition to check them. 


BuT the French having grown acquainted, at laft, with arts 
by which they had been fo often deceived, viewed all Charles’s 
motions with diftruft. Henry immediately gueffed the true obje&t 
of his vaft preparations, and refolved to defend the important 
conquefts which he had gained with vigour equal to that with 
which they were about to be attacked. As he forefaw that the 
whole weight of the war would be turned againft Metz, the fate 
of which would decide that of Toul and Verdun, he nominated 
Francis of Lorrain Duke of Guife to take the command in that 
city during the fiege, the iffue of which would equally affect the 
honour and intereft of his country. His choice could not have 
fallen upon any perfon more worthy of that truft. The Duke 
of Guife poifeffed, in a high degree, all the qualities of courage, 
fagacity, and prefence of mind, which render men eminent in 
military command. He was largely endowed with that magna- 
nimity of foul which delights in bold enterprizes, and afpires to 
fame by íplendid and extraordinary a&tions. He repaired with 
joy to the dangerous ftation affigned him, as to a theatre on 
which he might difplay his great qualities under the immediate 
eye of his countrymen all ready to applaud him. The martial 
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genius of the French nobility in that age, which confidered it a3 
the greateft reproach to remain inactive, when there was any 
opportunity of fignalizing their courage, prompted great num- 
bers to follow a leader who was the darling as wellas the pattern 
of all that courted military fame. Several Princes of the blood, 
many noblemen of the higheft rank, and all the young officers 
who could obtain the King’s permiffion, entered Metz as volun- 
tiers. Ey their prefence they added fpirit to the garrifon, 
and enabled the Duke of Guile to employ on every emergency 
perfons eager to diftinguifh themfelves, and fit to conduct any 
fervice. 


But with whatever alacrity the Duke of Guife undertook the 
defence of Metz, he found every thing, upon his arrival there, 
in fuch a fituation, as might have induced any perfon of lets 
intrepid courage to defpair of defending it with fuccefs. ‘The 
city was af great extent, with large fuburbs; the walls were in 
many places feeble and without ramparts; the ditch narrow; 
and the old towers, which projected inftead of baftions, were at 
too great diftance from each other to defend the {pace between 
them. For all thefe defeéts he endeavoured to provide the beft 
remedy, which the time would permit. “He ordered the fuburbs, 
without fparing the monafteries or churches, not even that of 
St. Arnulph, in which feveral Kings of France had been buried, 
to be levelled with the ground; but in order to guard againft 
the imputation of impiety, to which fuch a violation of fo many 
facred cdifices, as wel! as of the afhes of the dead might ex- 
pofe him, he executed this with much religious ceremony. 
Having ordered all the holy veftments and utenfils, together with 
the bones of the Kings, and other perfons depofited in thefe 
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churches to be removed, they were carried in folemn proceflion Book AL 
to a church within the walls, he himfelf walking before them T 
uncovered, with a torch in his hand. He then pulled down 
fuch houfes as ftood near the walls, cleared and enlarged the 
ditch, repaired the ruinous fortifications, and erected new ones. 
As it was neceflary that all thefe works fhould be finifhed with 
the utmoft expedition, he laboured at them with his own hands: 
the officers and voluntiers imitated his example, and the fol- 
diers fubmitted with chearfulnefs to the moft fevere fatigues, 
when they faw that their fuperiors did not decline to bear a 
part in thefe together with them. At the fame time he com- 
pelled all ufelefs perfons to leave the place; he filled the maga- 
zines with provifions and military ftores; burnt the mills; and 
deftroyed the corn and forage for feveral miles round the town. 
Such were his popular talents, as well as his arts of acquiring 
an afcendant over the minds of men, that the citizens feconded 
him with no lefs ardour than the foldiers ; and every other paffion 
being fwallowed up in the zeal to repulfe the enemy, with which 
he infpired them, they beheld the ruin of their eftates, together 
with the havock which he made among their publick and private 
buildings, without any emotion of reientment‘. 


MEANTIME the Emperor, having collected all his forces, Chartes ag- 
continued his march towards Metz. As he paffed through the kard, fo" 
cities on the Rhine, he faw the difmal effects of that licentious 
and wafteful war which Albert had carried on in thefe parts. 

Upon his approach, that Prince, though at the head of twenty 


thoufand men, withdrew into Lorrain as if he had intended to 
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Book XI. join the French King, whofe arms he had quartered with his 
Nee 


1552. 


Invefs the 


towns. 


Oĉ. 19. 


Both parties 


endez\cuur to 


own in all his ftandards and enfigns. Albert was not in a 
condition to cope with the Imperial troops *, which amounted at 
leaft to fixty thoufand men, forming one of the moft nume- 
rous and beft appointed armies that had been brought into the 


field during that age in any of the wars among the Chriftian 
Princes. 


THE chief command under the Emperor, was committed to 
the Duke of Alva, affifted by the Marquis de Marignano, to- 
gether with the mot experienced of the Italian and Spanith 
generals. As it was towards the end of October, thefe intelligent 
officers reprefented the great danger of beginning, at fuch an 
advanced feafon, a fiege which could not fail to prove very 
tedious. But Charles adhered to his own opinion with his 
ufual obftinacy, and being confident that he had made fuch 
preparations, and taken fuch precautions, as would enfure 
fuccefs, he ordered the city to be invefted. As foon as the 
Duke cf Alva appeared, a large body of the French fallied 
out and attacked his van guard with great vigour, put it in 
confufion, and killed or took prifoners a confiderable num- 
ber of men. By this early fpecimen which they gave of the 
conduct of their officers, as well as the valour of their troops, 
they fhewed the Imperialifts what an enemy they had to en- 
counter, and how dear every advantage muft coft them. The 
place, however, was compleatly invefted, the trenches were 
opened and the other works begun. | 


Tie attention both of the befiegers and befieged was turned 


gain A bertof for fome time towards Albert of Brandenburgh, and they ftrove 


Bianccudury. 
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with emulation which fhould gain that Prince, who ftill hovered Boox XI. 
in the neighbourhood flu@uating in all the uncertainty of irre- “7X77 
folution, natural to a man, who being fwayed by no principle, 
was allured different ways by contrary views of intereft. The 
French tempted him with offers extremely beneficial; the Im- 
perialifts {crupled at no promife which they thought would make 
an impreffion upon him. After much hefitation he was gained 
by the Emperor, from whom he expeéted to receive advan- 
tages, which were both more immediate and more permanent. 
As the French King, who began to fufpe& his intentions, had 
appointed a body of troops under the Duke of Aumale, bro- 
ther to the Duke of Guile, to watch his motions, Albert fell 
upon them unexpectedly with fuch vigour that he routed them Nov. 4 
entirely, killed many of the officers, wounded Aumale himéelf, 

and took him prifoner. Immediately after this viétory, he 
marched in'triumph to Metz, and joined his army to that of the 
Emperor. Charles, in reward for this fervice, and the great 
acceffion of ftrength which he brought him, granted Albert a 
pardon in form of paft offences, and confirmed him in the 
poffefion of the territories which he had violently ufurped 
during the war“. 


1552, 


THE Duke of Guife, though deeply affected with his bro- mhe patant 
ther’s misfortune, did not remit, in any degree, the vigour with r n 
which he defended the town. He harrafled the befiegers by Guifeand his 
frequent fallies, in which his officers were {o eager to diftinguith iiis 
themfelves, that his authority being fcarce fufficient to reftrain the 
impetuofity of their courage, he was obliged at different times to 
fhut the gates, and to conceal the keys, in order to prevent the 


Princes of the blood, and noblemen of the firft rank, from ex- 
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pofing themfelves to danger in every fally. He repaired in- 
the night what the enemy’s artillery had beat down during the 
day, or erected behind the ruined works new fortifications 
of almoft equal ftrength. The Imperialifts, on their part, 
pufhed on the attack with great fpirit, and carried forward, 
at once, approaches againft different parts of the town. But 
the art of attacking fortified places was not then arrived at 
that degree of perfection to which it was carried towards ‘the 
clofe of the fixteenth century, during the long war in the 
Netherlands. The befiegers, after the unwearied labour of 
many weeks, found that they had made but little progrefs; and 
although their batteries had made breaches in different places, 
they faw, to their aftonifhment, works fuddenly appear, in de- 
molifhing which their fatigues and dangers would be renewed. 
The Emperor, enraged at the obflinate refiftance which his army 
met with, left Thionville, where he had been confined by a violent 
fit of the gout, and though ftill fo infirm that he was obliged to 
be carried in a litter, he repaired to the camp; that by his pre- 
fence he might animate the foldiers, and urge on the attack with 
greater {pirit. Upon his arrival new batteries were erected, 
and new efforts made with redoubled ardour. 


_ Burt, by this time, the winter had fet in with great rigour; 
the camp was alternately deluged with rain or covered with 
{now; at the fame time provifions were become extremely 
fearce, as a body of French cavalry which hovered in the neigh- 
bourhood, often interrupted the convoys, or rendered their 
arrival difficult and uncertain. Dileafes began to fpread among 
the foldiers, efpecially among the Italians and Spaniards, unac- 
cuftomed to iuch inclement weather; great numbers were dif- 
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abled from ferving, and many died. At length, fuch breaches 
were made as feemed practicable, and the Emperor refolved to 
hazard a general affault, in fpite of all the remonftrances of his 
generals concerning the imprudence of attacking a numerous 
garrifon, conducted and animated by the moft gallant of the 
French nobility, with an army weakened by difeafes, and dif- 
heartened with ill fuccefs. The Duke of Guife, fufpecting his 
intentions from the extraordinary hurry which he obferved in 
the enemy’s camp, ordered all his troops to their refpeétive pofts. 
They appeared immediately on the walls, and behind the breaches, 
with fuch a determined countenance, fo eager for the combat, 
and fo well prepared to give the aflailants a warm reception, that 
the Imperialifts, inftead of advancing to the charge when the 
word of command was given, ftood motionlefs, ina timid dejected 
filence. ‘The Emperor perceiving that he could not truft troops 
whofe fpirits were fo much broken, retired abruptly to his quar- 
ters, complaining that he was now deferted by his foldiers, who 
deferved no longer the name offmen*. 


DEEPLY as this behaviour of his troops mortified and affe@ted 
him, Charles would not hear of abandoning the fiege, though he 
faw the neceflity of changing the method ofattack. He fufpended 
the fury of his batteries, and propofed to proceed by the more 
fecure but tedious method of fapping. But as it ftill continued 
to rain or to {now almoft inceflantiy, fuch as were employed 
in this fervice endured incredible hardfhips; and the duke of 
Guife, whofe induftry was not inferior to his valour, difcovering 
all their mines, counter-worked them, and prevented their et- 
fe&t. At laft, Charles finding it impoffible to contend any longer 
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neither overpower by force, nor jubdue by art, while atthe fame 
time a contagious diftemper raged among his troops, and cut off 
daily grcat numbers of the officers as well as foldiers, yielded to 
the follicitations of his generals, who conjured him to fave the 
remains of his army by a timely retreat; “ Fortune,” fays he, 
** I now perceive, refembles other females, and chufes to con- 
ter her favours on young men, while the forfakes thofe who are 
advanced in years.” 


Uron this, he gave orders immediately to raife the fiege, and 
fubmitted to tht difgrace of abandoning the enterprize, after 
having continued fifty-fix days before the town, during which 
time he had loft upwards of thirty thoufand men, who died of 
difeafes, or were killed by the enemy. The duke of Guile, as 
foon as he perceived the intention of the Imperialifts, took mea- 
fures to prevent their retiring unmoiefted, and fent out feve- 
ral bodies both of cavalry and infantry to infeft their rear, to 
pick up ftragglers, and to feize every opportunity of attacking 
them with advantage. Such was the confufion with which 
they made their retreat, that the French might have annoyed 
them in the moft cruel manner. But when they fallied out, a 
fpectacle prefented itfelf to their view, which extinguifhed at 
once all hoftile rage, and melted them into tendernefs and com- 
paion. The Imperial camp was filled with the fick and 
wounced, with the dead and the dying. In all the different 
roads by which the army retired numbers were found, who hav- 
ing mauc an effort beyond their flrength to efcape, were left, 
wlenthcye ‘ld go no farther, to perith without affiftance. This- 
they recciscc from their eneniics, and were indebted to them for 
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all the kind offices which their friends had not the power to per- Book XI, 
form. The duke of Guife immediately ordered proper refreth- m 
ments for {uch as were dying of hunger; he appointed furgeons 
to attend the {ick and wounded; he removed fuch as could bear 
it into the adjacent villages; and thofe who would have fuffered 
by being carried fo far, he admitted into the hofpiials which he 
had fitted up in the city for his own foldiers. As foon as they 
recovered he {ent them home, under an efcort of foldiers, and 
with money to bear their charges. By thefe acts of humanity, 
which were uncommon in that age, when war was carried on 
with greater rancour and ferocity than at prefent, the duke of 
Guife completed the fame which he had acquired by his gallant and 
fuccefsful defence of Metz, and en gaged thofe whom he had van- 
quifhed to vie with his own countrymen in extolling his name’. 


To thefe calamities in Germany, were added fuch unfortu- anni 
of the Em- 


nate events in Italy, as rendered this the moft difaftrous year in peror’s affairs 
the Emperor’s life. During his refidence at Villach, Charles “ iiia 
had applied to Cofma de Medici for the loan of two hundred 
thoufand crowns. But his creditat that time was fo low, that in 
order to obtain this inconfiderable fum, he was obliged to put 
him in poffeflion of the principality of Piombino, and by giving 
up that he loft the footing which he had hitherto maintained in 
Tufcany, and enabled Cofmo to allume, for the future, the tone 
and deportment of a Prince altogether independant. Much 


about the time that his indigence conftrained him to part with 


b Sleid. 575- Thuan. lib. xi. 389, &c. Pere Dani.l, Hift. de France, tom. 
iii. 392. Pere Daniel’s account of this ficge is taken from the journal of the 
Sieur de Salignac, who was prefent. Natal. Comit. Hiftor. 129. 
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this valuable territory, he loft Siena, which was of full greater 
confequence, through the ill condué&t of Don Diego de Mendoza’. 


SIENA, like moft of the great cities in Italy, had long enjayed 
a republican government, under the protection of the Empire ; 
but being torn in pieces by the diffenfions between the nobles 
and the people, which divided all the Italian commonwéilths, 
the faction of the people, which gained the afcendant, befought 
the Emperor to become the guardian of the adminiftration which 
they had eftablifhed, and admitted into their city a {mall body 
of Spanifh foldiers, whom he had fent to countenance the exe- 
cution of the laws, and to preferve tranquillity among them. 
The direction of th fe troops w s given to Mendoza, at that time 
ambafflad r for the Emperor at Rome, who perfuaded the credu- 
lous multitude, that it was neceflary for their fecurity againft any 
future attempt of the nobles, to allow him to build a citadel in 
Siena; andas he flattered himfelf that by means of this fortrefs he 
might render the Emperor mafter of the city, he pufhed on the 
works with all poffible difpa.ch. But he threw off the mafk 
too foon. Before the fortifications were compleated, he began 
to indulge his natural haughtinefs and feverity of temper, and 
to treat the citizens with great infolence. At the fame time 
the foldiers in garrifon being paid as irregularly as the Empe- 
ror’s troops ufually were, lived almoft at difcretion upon the 
inhabitants, and were guilty of many acts of licence and oppref- 


fion. 


THESE injuries awakened the “ienefe to a fenfe of their dan- 


eer. Asth y faw the neceflity of cxerting themfelves, while the 
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unfinifhed fortifications of the citadel left them any hopes of Boox XF. 


fuccefs, they applied to the French ambaffador at Rome, who 
readily promifed them his mafter’s proteétion and afliftance. At 
the fame time, forgetting their domeftic animofities when fuch a 


mortal blow was aimed at the liberty and exiftence of the repub-. 
lick, they fent agents to the exiled nobles, and invited them to: 


concur with them in faving their country from the fervitude 


with which it was threatened. As there was not a moment to: 
lofe, meafures were concerted fpeedily, but with great prudence ;. 


and were executed with equal vigour. The citizens rofe {uddenly in 


arms; the exiles flocked into the town from different parts with all 


their partizans, and what troops they could draw together; and 
feveral bodies of mercenaries in the pay of France appeared 
to fupport them. The Spaniards, though furprized, and much 
inferior in number, defended themfelyes with great courage; but 
feeing no profpect of relief; and having no hopes of maintaining 
their ftation long in a half-finifhed fortrefs, they foon gave it up. 
The Sienefe, with the utmoftalacrity, levelled it with the ground, 
that no monument might remain of that odious ftructure, which 
had been raifed in order to enflave them. At the fame time re- 
nouncing ail connection with the Emperor, they fènt ambaffadors 
to thank the King of France as the reftorer of their liberty, and 
to intreat that he would fecure to them the perpetual enjoyment 
of that blefling by continuing his protection to their republick’, 


To thefe misfortunes, one: {till more fatal had almoft fuc- 
eeeded. The fevere adminiftration of Don Pedro de Toledo, 


Pecci Memoric de Siena, vol. iii. p. 230, 261. Thuan. 375, 377, &c. Pa- 
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viceroy of Naples, having filled that kingdom with murmuring 
and difaffeGtion, the Prince of Salerno, the head of the malecon- 
tents, had fled tothe court of Frante, where all who bore ill-will 
to the Emperor or his minifters, were fure of finding protection 
and afhiftance. That nobleman, in the ufual ftile of exiles, boaft- 
ing much of his partizans, and of his great influence with them, 
prevailed on Henry to think of invading Naples, from expecta- 
tion of being joined by all thofe with whom the Prince of Sa- 
lerno held correipondence, or who were diffatisfied with Tole- 
do’s government. But though the firft hint of this enterprize 
was fuggefted by the Prince of Salerno, Henry did not chufe 
that its fucccfs fhould entirely depend upon his being able to fulfil 
the promifes which he had made. He applied for aid to Soly- 
man, whom he courted, after his father’s example, as his moft 
vigorous auxiliary againft the Emperor, and follicited him to 
fecond his operations by fending a powerful fleet into the Me- 
diterranean. It was not difficult to obtain what he requelted of 
the Sultan, who, at this time, was highly incenfed againft the 
houfe of Auftria, on account of their proceedings in Hungary. 
He ordered an hundred and fifty fhips to be equipped, that they 
might fail towards the coaft of Naples, at whatever time Henry 
fhould name, and might co-operate with the French troops in their 
attempts upon that kingdom. The command of this fleet was given 
to the corfair Dragut, an officer trained up under Barbarofla, and 
{carce inferior to his mafter in courage, in talents, or in good for- 
tune. He appeared on the coaft of Calabria at the time which had 
been agreed on, landed at feveral places, plundered and burnt feve- 
ral villages; and at laft cafting anchor in the bay of Naples, filled 
that city with confternation. But as the French fleet, detained by 
fome accident, which the contemporary hiftorians have not ex- 
plained, did not join the Turks according to concert, they, after 

waiting 
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wa ~ wenty days, without hearing any tidings of it, fet fail 
forC: ftantinople, and thus delivered the viceroy of Naples from 


the terror of an invafion, which he was in no condition to have 


refifted *. 


As the French had never given fo fevere a check to the Em- 
peror in any former campaign, they exprefled immoderate joy 
at the fuccefs of their arms. Charles himfelf, accuftomed to a 
long feries of profperity, felt the blow moft fenfibly, and retired 
from Metz into the Low-Countries, much dejected with the cruel 
reverie of fortune which affected him in his declining age, when 
the violence of the gout had increafed to fuch a pitch, as entirely 
broke the vigour of his conftitution, and rendered him peevith, 
difficult of accefs, and often incapable of applying to bufinefs. But 
whenever he enjoyed any interval of eafe, all his thoughts were 
bent on revenge; and he deliberated, with the utmoft follicitude, 
concerning the moft proper means of annoying France, and of 
effacing the ftain which had obfcured the reputation and glory 
of his arms. All the fchemes concerning Germany, which had 
engroffed him fo long, being difconcerted by the peace of Paffau, 
the affairs of the Empire became only fecondary objects of atten- 


tion; and enmity to France was the predominant paflion which 


chiefly occupied his mind. 


THE turbulent ambition of Albert of Brandenburgh ex- 
eited violent commotions, which difturbed the Empire during 
this ye.r. That Prince’s troops having fhared in the calamities 
of the .coe a Metz, were gre tly reduccd im number. But the 
[Impero,* my ted by Jratitude for his diftinguithed {_rvices 
Gianene. 
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Book XI. on that occafion, or perhaps with a fecret view of fomenting di- 
“=~ vifions among the Princes of the Empire, having paid up all the 
money due to him, he was enabled with that fum to hire fo many 
of the foldiers difmiffed’ from the Imperial army, that he was 
foon at the head of a body of men as numerous as ever. The 
bifhops of Bamberg and Wurtzburg having follicited the Impe- 
rial chamber to annul, by its authority, the iniquitous conditiors 
which Albert had compelled them to fign, that court unani- 
moufly found all their engagements with him to’ be void in 
_their own nature, becaufe they had been extorted by force; en- 
joined Albert to renounce all claim to the performance of them; 
and exhorted all the Princes of the Empire, if he fhould perfift 
in fuch an unjuft demand, to take arms againft him as a difturber 
of the publick tranquillity. ‘To this decifion Albert oppofed the 
confirmation of his tranfactions with the two prelates, which the 
Emperor had granted him as the reward of his having joined the 
imperial army at Metz; and in order to intimidate his antago- 
nifts, and to convince them of his refolution not to relinquith his 
pretenfions, he put his troops in motion, that he might fecure 
the territory in queftion. Various endeavoyrs were employed, 
and many expédients propofed, in order to prevent the kindling 
a new war in Germany. But the fame warmth of temper which 
rendered Albert turbulent and enterprizing, infpiring him with 
the moft fanguine hopes of fuccefs, even in his wildeft under- 
takings, he difdainfully rejeéted all reafonable overtures of ac- 


commodation. 
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carry itinto execution. Maurice and thofe affociated with him Book XI, 
were not unwilling to undertake this fervice. They were ex- el 
tremely follicitous to maintain publick order by fupporting the | 
authority of the Imperial chamber, and faw the neceflity of 

giving a timely check to the ufurpations of an ambitious Prince 

who had no principle of action but regard to his own intereft, 

and no motive to direct him but the impulfe of ungovernable 

paffions. ‘They had good reafon, to fufpećt that the Emperor 
encouraged Albert in his extravagant and irregular proceedings, 

and fecretly afforded him affiftance, that by raifing him up te 

rival Maurice in power, he might in any future broil make ufe 

of his afliftance to counterbalance and controul the authority 

which the other had acquired in the Empire '. 


THESE ‘confiderations united the moft powerful Princes in Ps B 
. . . . coniece= 
Germany in a league againft Albert, of which Maurice was racy formed 


declared generaliflimo. This formidable confederacy, however, eae 
wrought no change in Albert’s fentiments ; but as he knew that ne was 
he could not refift fo many Princes, if he fhould allow them 
time to aflemble their forces, he endeavoured, by his activity, 
to deprive them of all the advantage which they might derive 
from their united power-and numbers; and for that reafon 
marched directly againft Maurice, the enemy whom he dreaded 
moft. It was happy for the allics, that the conduct of their affairs 
was committed to a Prince of fuch abilities. He by his autho- 
rity and example had infpired them with vigour, and having 
carried on their preparations with a degree of rapidity, of 
syhich confederate bodies are {uldom capable, he was in condi- 
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tion to face Albert before he could make any confideraffle 
progrcfs, 


THEIR armies, which were nearly equal in number, each 
coniifting of twenty four thoufand men, met at Sieverhaufen in 
the dutchy of Lunenburgh; and the violent animofity againft 
each other, which poffeffed the two leaders, did not fuffer them 
t> continue long inactive. The troops inflamed with the fame 
hcftile rage marched fiercely to the combat; they fought with 
the greateft obftinacy; and as both generals were capable of 
availing themielves of every favourable occurrence, the battle 
remained long doubtful, each gaining ground upon the other 
alternately. At lat victory declared for Maurice, who was 
fuperior in cavalry, and Albert’s army fled in confufion, leaving 
four thoufand dead in the field, and their camp, baggage and 
artillery, in the hands of the conquerors. The allies bought 
their victory dear, their beft troops fuffered greatly, two fons 
of the Duke of Brunfwick, a Duke of Lunenburgh, and many 
other perfons of diftin€tion were among the number of the 
flain*. Butall thefe were foon forgotten, for Maurice himfelf, 
as he led up to a fecond charge a body of horfe which had been 
broken, received a wound with a piftol bullet in the belly, 
of which he died two days after the battle, in the thirty-fecond 
vear of his age, and in the fixth after his attaining the electoral 
dignity. 


t Huson. +2 0.6 Hers uter Maur.t. & Albert. Thon, Winzzero auc. rv 
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Or all the perfonages who have appeared in the hiftory of 


this active age, when great occurrences, and fudden revolutions, 
called forth extraordinary talents to view, and afforded them 
full opportunity to difplay themfelves, Maurice may juftly be 
confidered as the moft remarkable. If his exorbitant ambi- 
tion, his profound diffimulation, and his unwarrantable ufurpa- 
tion of his kinfman’s honours and dominions exclude him from 
being praifed as a virtuous man; his prudence in concerting 
his meafures, his vigour in executing them, and the uniform 
fuccefs with which they were attended, entitle him to the appel- 
lation of a great Prince, At an age, when impetuolity of 
{pirit commonly predominates over political wifdom, when the 
higheft effort even of a genius of the firftorder is to fix on a bold 
{cheme, and to execute it with promptitude and courage, he 
formed and conducted an intricate plan of policy, which de- 
ceived the moft artful Monarch in Europe. At the very junc- 
ture when the Emperor had attained almoft unlimited defpo- 
tiim, Maurice, with power feemingly inadequate to fuch an 
undertaking, compelled him to relinquifh all his ufurpations, 
and eftablifhed not only the religious but civil liberties of Germany 
on fuch foundations as have hitherto remained unfhaken. Al- 
though at one period of his life, his conduét excited the jealoufy 
of the Proteftants, and at another drew on him, the refentment 
of the Roman Catholicks, fuch was his mafterly addrefs, that 
he was the only Prince of the age, who in any degree poffeffed 
the confidence of both, and whom both lamented as the moft 
able as well as faithful guardian of the conftitution and laws 
of his country. 
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Tue confternation which Maurice’s death occafioned among 
his troops, prevented them from making the proper improve- 
ment of the victory which they had gained. Albert, whofe 
ative courage, and profufe liberality rendered him the darling 
of fuch military adventurers as were little follicitous about the 
juftice of his caufe, foon re-affembled his broken forces, and 
made frefh levies with fuch fuccefs, that he was quickly at the 
head of fifteen thoufand men, and renewed his depredations 
with additional fury. But Henry of Brunfwick having taken 
the command of the allied troops, defeated him in a fecond 
battle fearce lefs bloody than the former. Even then his cou- 
rage did not fink, nor were his,refources exhaufted. He made 
feveral efforts, and fome of them very vigorous, to retrieve 
his affairs: But, being laid under the ban of the Empire by the 
Imperial chamber ; being driven by degrees out of all his here- 
ditary territories, as well as thofe which he had ufurped; 
being forfaken by many of his officers, and overpowered by 
the number of his enemies, he fled for refuge into France. 
After having been, for a confiderable time, the terror and 
feourge of Germany, he lingered out a few years in an indi- 
gent and dependant itate of exile, the miferies of which his 
reftlefs and arrogant fpirit endured with the moft indignant im= 
patience. Upon his death without iffue, his territories, which 
had been feized by the Princes who took arms againtt him, 
were reftored, by a decree of the Emperor, to his collateral 
heirs of the boufe of Brandenburgh '. 


MAVRICE, having left only one daughter, who was after 
wards married to William Prince of Orange, by whom fhe had 
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a fon who bore his grandfather’s name, and inherited the great Book XI. 
talents for which he was confpicuous, a violent difpute arofe 
concerning the fucceflion to his honours and territories. John 
Frederick, the degraded Elector, claimed the electoral dignity, 
and that part of his patrimonial eftate, of which he had 
been violently ftripped after the Smalkaldic war. Auguftus, 
Maurice’s only brother, pleaded his right not only to the here- 
ditary poffefons of their family, but to the electoral dignity 
and to the territories which Maurice had acquired. As Auguftus 
was a Prince of confiderable abilities, as well as of great candour 
and gentlenefs of manners, the States of Saxony, forgetting the 
merits and fufferings of their former mafter, declared warmly 
in his favour. His pretenfrons were powerfully fupported by 
the King of Denmark whofe daughter he had married, and 
zealoufly efpoufed by the King of the Romans out of regard to 
Maurice’s memory. The degraded EleCtor, though fecretly 
favoured by his ancient enemy the Emperor, was at laft obliged 
to relinquifh his claim, upon obtaining a fmall addition to the 
territories which had been allotted to him, together with a fti- 
pulation, fecuring to his family the eventual fucceffion, upon a 
failure of male heirs in the Albertine line. That unfortunate 
but magnanimous Prince died next year, foon after ratifying. 
this treaty of agreement; and the eleCtoral dignity is ftill pof- 
feffed by the defcendants of Auguftus ’. 


1333 





DuRING thefe tranfactions in Germany, war was carried On Hofihtiesan 
in the Low-Countries with confiderable vigour. The Emperor, (¢ Low- 
N : 3 ; R — Countnes. 
ampatient to efface the ftain which his ignominious repulfe at 
Metz left upon his military reputation, had an army early in 
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the field, and laid fiege to Terouane. Though the town was 
of {uch importance that Francis ufed to call it onc of the two 
pillows on which a King of France might fleep with fecurity, 
the fortifications were in difrepair: Henry, trufting to what had 
happened at Metz, thought nothing more was neceflary to ren- 
der all the efforts of the enemy abortive, than to reinforce the 
garrifon with a confiderable number of the young nobility. But 
d’ Efè, a veteran officer who commanded them, being killed, and 
the Imperialifls pufhing the fiege with great vigour and perfe- 
verance, the place was taken by affault. That it might not 
fall again into the hands of the French, Charles ordered not 
only the fortifications but the town to be rafed, and the inha- 
bitants to be difperfed in the adjacent cities. Elated with’ this 
fuccefs, the Imperialifts immediately invefted Hefdin, which, 
though defended with great bravery, was likewife taken by 
affault, and fuch of the garrifon as efcaped the fword were made 
prifoners. The Emperor entrufted the conduét of this fiege ta 
Emanuel Philibert of Savoy Prince of Piedmont, who, on that 
occafion, gave the firft difplay of his great talents for military 
command, which foon entitled him to ibe ranked among the 
firft generals of that age, and facilitated his re-eftablifhment in 
his hereditary dominions, the greater part of which having 
been over-run by Francis in his expeditions into Italy, were 
{till occupied by Henry 


THE lofs of thefe towns, together with fo many perfons of 
diftinction, either killed or taken by the enemy, was no inconfi- 
derablecalamity to France, and Henry feltit very fenfibly; but he 
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was ftill more mortified at the Emperor’s having aflumed his Boox XE. 
wonted {uperiority in the field fo foon after the blow at Metz, area 
which the French had reprefented as fatal to his power. He 

was afhamed, too, of his own remiffnefs and exceffive fecurity 

at the opening of the campaign ; and in order to repair that 

error, he afflembled a numerous army, and led it into the Low- 

Countries.. 


Rovuzep at the approach of fuch a formidable enemy. 
Charles left Bruffels, where he had been fhut up fo clofely dar-- 
ing feven months, that it came to be believed in many parts of. 
Europe fftat he was dead; and though he was fo much debili-- 
tated by the gout that he could fcarce bear the motion of a. 
litter, he haftened to join his army, THe eyes of all Europe: 
were turned with expectation towards thefé mighty and exaf-. 
perated rivals, between whom a deeifive. battle was mow thought 
unavoidable. But Charles having prudently declined'to hazard a. 
general engagement, and the violence of the autumnal rains. 
rendéring it impoffible for the French to undertake any fiege,, 
they retired without having performed any thing fuitable to- 
the great preparations which they had made '. 


Tue Imperial arms did not make the fame progrefs in mha Tmo 
Italy. The-narrawnefs of the Emperor's finances {eldom al- na por 
lowed him to a& with vigour in two djfferent places at.the fame 1 aly. 
time; and haying exerted himfelf to the utmoft in order to make 
a great effort in the Low-Countries, his operations on the other 


fide of the Alps were propartionally feeble. Fhe viceroy of. 
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Book XI. Naples, in conjunétion with Cofmo di Medici, who was greatly 


*$53- 


And in Hun- 
gary. 


alarmed at the introduction of French troops into Siena, 
endeavoured to become mafter of that city. But inftead of re- 
ducing the Sienefe, the Imperialifts were obliged to retire ab- 
ruptly, in order to defend their own country, upon the appear- 
ance of the Turkith fleet, which threatened the coaft of Naples ; 
and the French not only eftablifhed themfelves more firmly in 
Tufcany, but, by the affiftance of the Turks, conquered a great 
part of the ifland of Corfica, fubject, at that time, to the 
Gcnoefe ™. 


THE affairs of the houfe of Auftria declined no lefs in Hun- 
gary during the courfe of this year. As the troops which Fer- 
dinand kept in Tranfylvania received their pay very irregularly, 
they lived almoft at difcretion upon the inhabitants; and their 
infolence and rapacioufnefs greatly difgufted all ranks of men, 
and alienated them from their new fovereign, who, inftead of 
protećđting, plundered his fubjefts, Their indignation at this, 
added to their defire of revenging Martinuzzi’s death, wrought 
fo much upon a turbulent nobility, impatient of injury, and 
upon a fierce people, prone to change, that they were ripe for a 
revolt. At that very juncture, their late Queen Ifabella, toge- 
ther with her fon, appeared in Tranfylvania. Her ambitious 
mind could not bear the folitude and inaétivity of a private life; 
and repenting quickly of the ceffion which fhe had made of the 
crown in the year one thoufand five hundred and fifty-one, fhe 
left the place of her retreat, hoping that the difflatisfaGtion of 
the Hungarians with the Auftrian government, would prompt 
them to recognize once more her fon’s right to the crown. Some 
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noblemen of great eminence declared immediately in his favour. 


The Bafhaw of Belgrade, by Solyman’s order, efpoufed his 
caufe in oppofition to Ferdinand; the Spanifh and German fol- 
diers, inftead of advancing againft the enemy, mutinied for want 
of pay, declaring that they would march back to Vienna; fothat 
Caftaldo, their general, was obliged to abandon Tranfylvania 
to Ifabella and the Turks, and to place him{elf at the head of the 
mutineers, that by his authority he might reftrain them from 
plundering the Auftrian territories, through which they paffed’. 


FERDINAND’s attention was turned fo entirely towards the 
affairs of Germany, and his treafures fo much exhaufted by his 
late efforts in Hungary, that he made no attempt to recover 
this valuable province, although a favourable opportunity for 
that purpofe prefented itfclf, as Solyman was then engaged in a 
war with Perfia, and involved befides in domeftick calamities 
which engroffed and difturbed his mind. Solyman, though 
difinguifhed, by many accomplifhments, from the other Otto- 
man Princes, had all the .paffions peculiar to that violent and 
haughty race. He was jealous of his authority, fudden and fu- 
rious in his anger, and fufceptible of all that rage of love, which 
reigns in the Eaft, and often produces the wildeft and moft 
_tragical effe&s. His favourite miftrefs was a Circaffian flave 
of exquifite beautv. who bore him a fon called Muftapha, whom, 
both on account of his birth-right and merit, he deftined to be 
the heir of his crown. Roxalana, a Ruffian captive, foon fup- 
planted the Circaffian, and gained the Sultan’s heart. Havine 
the addrefs to retain the conqueft which fhe had made, the 
kept poileflion of his love without any rival for many ycars, 
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during which fhe brought him feveral fons and one daughter. 
All the happinefs, however, which fhe derived from the un- 
bounded {way that fhe had acquired over a monarch whom one 
half of the world revered or dreaded, was embittered by perpetual 
refleGtions on Muftapha’s acceffion to the throne, and the cer- 
tain death of her fons, who fhe forefaw would be immediately 
facrificed, according to the barbarous jealoufy of Turkith policy, 
to the fafety of the new. Emperor. By dwelling continually on. 
this melancholy idea, fhe came gradually to view Muftapha as 
the enemy of her children, and to hate him with more than 
a ftep-mother’s ill-will. This prompted her to with his deftruc- 
tion, in order to fecure for one of her own fons the throne 
which was deftined for him. Nor did fhe want either ambition 
to attempt fuch a high enterprize, or the arts requifite for car> 
rying it into execution. Having prevailed on the Sultan to give 
her only daughter in marriage to Ruftan the Grand V ifier, fhe 
difclofed her {cheme to that crafty minifter, who perceiving that 
it was his own intereft to co-operate with her, readily promifed 
his affiftance towards aggrandizing. that branch of the royal 
line, to which he was now fo nearly allied. 


As foon as Roxalana had coneerted her meafures with this 
able confident, fhe began to affect a wonderful zeal for the 
Mahometan religion, to which Solyman was fuperftitioufly 
attached, and propofed to found and endow a royal mofque, a 
work of great expence, but deemed by the Turks meritorious 
in the higheft degree. The Mufti whom fhe confulted approved 
much of her pious intention; but, having been gained and 
inftruéted by Ruftan, told her that fhe being a flave could de- 
rive no benefit herfelf from that holy deed, for all the merit of 
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it would accrue to Solyman the mafter whofe property fhé was. Book XI. 


Upon this fhe feemed to be overwhelmed with forrow, and to 
fink into the deepeft melancholy, as if fhe had been difgufted 
with life and all its enjoyments. Solyman, who was abfent with 
the army, being informed of this dejeCtion of mind, and of the 
caufe from which it proceeded, difcovered all the follicitude 
of a lover to remove it, and by a writing under his hand de- 
clared her a free woman. Roxalana having gained this point, 
proceeded to build the Mofque, and re-affumed her ufual chear- 
fulnefs and gaiety of fpirit. But when Solyman, on his return 
to Conftantinople, fent an eunuch, according to the cuftom of 
the feraglio, to bring her to partake of his bed, fhe, feemingly 
with deep regret, but in the moft peremptory manner, declined 
to follow the eunuch, declaring that what had been an honour to 
her while a flave, became a crime as fhe was now a free woman, 
and that fhe would not involve either the Sultan or herfelf in the 
guilt that muft be contracted by fuch an open violation of the law 
of their prophet. Solyman, whofe paffion this difficulty, as well 
as the affected delicacy which gave rife to it, heightened and in- 
flamed, had recourfe immediately to the Mufti for his direAlion. 
He replied, agreeably to the Koran, that Roxalana’s fcruples were 
well founded, but added, artfully, in words which Ruftan had 
taught him to ufe, that it was in the Sultan’s power to remove 
thefe difficulties by efpoufing her as his lawful wife. The 
amorous monarch clofed eagerly with the propofal, and folemnly 
married her according to the form of the Mahometan ritual; 
though by doing fo he difregarded a maxim of policy which 
the pride of the Ottoman bload had taught all the fultans fince 
Bajazet I. to confider as inviolable. From his time, none of 
the Turkifh monarchs had married, becaufe when he was van- 
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Book XI. quifhed and taken prifoner by Tamerlane, his wife had been 
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abufed with barbarous infolence by the Tartars. That no fimi- 
lar calamity might fubje&t the Ottoman family to the like dif- 
grace, the fultans admitted none to their bed but flaves whofe 
difhonour could not bring any fuch ftain upon their houfe. 


BuT the more uncommon the ftep was, the more it convinced 
Roxalana of the unbounded influence which fhe had acquired 
over.the Sultan’s heart; and emboldened her to profecute, with 
greater hope of fuccefs, the {cheme that fhe had formed in order 
to deftroy Muftapha. This young Prince having been entrufted 
by his father, according to the practice of the fultans in that age, 
with the government of feveral different provinces, was at that 
time invefted with the adminiftration in Diarbequir, the ancient 
Mefopotamia, which Solyman had wrefted from the Perfians, 
and added to his empire. In all thefe different commands, 
Muftapha had conducted himfelf with fuch cautious prudence as 
could give no offence to his father, though, at the fame time,_he 
governed with fo much moderation as well as juftice, and dif- 
played fuch valour and generofity as rendered him equally the 
favourite of the people and the darling of the foldiery. 


THERE Was no room to Jay any folly or vice to his charge, 
that could impair the high opinion which his father entertained 
of him. Roxalana’s malevolence was more refined; fhe turned 
his virtues againft him, and made ufe of thefe as engines for 
his deftruction. She often mentioned, in Solyman’s prefence, 
the {plendid qualities of his fon; fhe celebrated his courage, 
his liberality, his popular arts, with malicious and exaggerated 
praife. As foon as fhe perceived that the Sultan heard thefe 
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encomiums, which were often repeated, with uneafinefs; that Boox XI. 
-fufpicion of his fon began to mingle itfelf with his former 
eftecm of him; and that by degrees he came to view him with 
jealoufy and fear, fhe introduced, as by accident, fome difcourfe 
concerning the rebellion of his father Selim againft Bajazet his 
grandfather; fhe took notice of the bravery of the veteran 
troops under Muftapha’s command, and of the neighbourhood 
of Diarbequir to the territories of the Perfian Sophi, Solyman’s 
mortal enemy. By thefe arts, whatever remained of paternal 
tendernefs was entirely extinguifhed, and fuch paflions were 
kindled in his breaft as gave all Roxalana’s malignant fuggel- 
tions the colour not only of probability but of truth. A deep- 
rooted hatred fuccceded, now, to his fufpicions and fear of 
Muftapha. He appointed fpies to obferve and report all his 
words and actions; he watched and ftood on his guard againft 


1553 


him as his moft dangerous enemy. 


Havinc thus alienated the Sultan’s heart from Muftapha, 
Roxalana ventured on another ftep, and entreated Solyman to 
allow her own fons the liberty of appearing at court, hoping 
that by gaining accefs to their father, they might, by their good 
qualities and dutiful deportment, infinuate themfelves into 
that place in his affections which Muftapha had formerly 
held; and, though what fhe demanded was contrary to 
the practice of the Ottoman family in that age, the uxorious 
monarch granted her requeft. To all thefe female intrigues 
Ruftan added an artifice ftill more fubtle, which compleated the 
Sultan’s delufion, and heightened his jealoufy and fear. He 
wrote to the Bafhaws of the provinces adjacent to Diarbequir, 
inftructing them to fend him regular intelligence of Muftapha’s 

proceedings 
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Boox XI. proceedings in his government, and to each of them he gave a 
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private hint, flowing, in appearance from his zeal for their 
intcreft, that nothing would be more acceptable to the Sultan 
than to receive favourable accounts of a fon whom he deftined 
to fuftain the glory of the Ottoman name. The Bafhaws, 
ignorant of his fraudulent intention, and eager to pay court to 
their fovereign at fuch an eafy price, filled their letters with 
ftudied but fatal panegyricks of Muftapha, reprefenting him as 
a Prince worthy to fucceed fuch an illuftrious father, and as en- 
dowed with talents which might enable him to emulate, per- 
haps to equal his fame. Thefe letters were induftrioufly fhewn 
to Solyman, at the feafons when it was known that they would 
make the deepeft impreffion. Every expreflion in recommendation 
of his fon wounded him to the heart ; he fufpeGted his principal 
officers of being ready to favour the moft defperate attempts of 
a Prince whom they were fo fond to praife; and fancying that 
he faw them already affaulting his throne with rebellious arms, 
he determined, while it was yet in his power, to anticipate the 
blow, and to fecurc his own fafety by his fon’s death. 


For this purpofe, though under pretence of renewing the 
war againit Perfia, he ordered Ruftan to march towards Diar- 
bequir at the head of a numerous army, and to rid him of a 
a fon whofe life he deemed inconfiftent with his own fafety. 
But that crafty minifter did not choofe to be loaded with the 
odium of having executed this cruel order. As foon as he arrived 
in Syria he wrote to Solyman, that the danger was {o immi- 
nent as called for his immediate prefence ; that the camp was 
full of Muftapha’s emiffaries ; that many of the foldiers were cor- 


rupted; that the affections of all leaned towards him; that he had 
difcovered 
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difcovered a negociation which had been carried on with the Book XI. 


Sophi of Perfia in order to marry Muftapha with one of his 
daughters; that he already felt both his talents and his autho- 
rity to be inadequate to the exigencies of fuch an arduous con- 
jun@ure, that the Sultan alone had fagacity to difcern what 
refolution fhould be taken in thofe circumftances, and power to 
carry that refolution into execution. 


Tuts charge of courting the friendfhip of the Sophi, Roxa- 
lana and Ruftan had referved as the lał and moft envenomed of 
all their calumnies. It operated with the violence which they 
expected from Solyman’s inveterate abhorrence of the Perfians, 
and threw him into the wildeft tranfports of rage. He fet out 
inftantly for Syria, and haftened thither with all the precipita- 
tion and impatience of fear and revenge. As foon as he joined 
his army near Aleppo, and had concerted meafures with Ruftan, 
he fent a Chiaus or meflenger of the court to his fon, requiring 
him to repair immediately to his prefence. Muftapha, though 
no ftranger to his ftep-mother’s machinations, or to Ruftan’s 
malice, or to his father’s violent temper, yct relying on his own 
innocence, and hoping to difcredit the accufations of his ene- 
mies by the promptitude of his obedience, followed the meffen- 
ger without delay to Aleppo. The moment he arrived in the 
camp, he was introduced into the Sultan’s tent. As he entered 
it, he obferved nothing that could give him any alarm; no 
additional crowd of attendants, no body of armed guards, but 
the fame order and filence which always rcign in the Sultan’s 
apartments. In a few minute3, however, fevcral mutes ap- 
peared, at the fight of whom Muftapha knowing what was his 
doom, cried with a loud voice, “ Lo, my death !” and attempt- 
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ed to fly. The mutes rufhed forward to feize him, he refifted 
and ftruggled, demanding with the utmoft earneftnefs to fee the 
Sultan ; and defpair, together with the hope of finding protec- 
tion from the foldiers, if he could efcape out of the tent, ani- 
mated him with {uch extraordinary flrength, that, for fome 
time, he baffled all the efforts of the executioners. Solyman 
was within hearing of his fon’s cries, as well as of the noife 
which the ftruggle occafioned. Impatient of this delay of his 
revenge, and {truck with terror at the thoughts of Muftapha’s 
efcaping, he drew afide the curtain which divided the tent, and 
thruflting in his head, darted a fierce look towards the mutes, 
and with wild and threatening geftures feemed to chide them for 
floth and timidity. At fight of his father’s furious and unre- 
lenting countenance, Muftapha’s ftrength failed, and his 
courage forfook him; the mutes faftened the bow-ftring about 
his neck, and in a moment put an end to his life. 


TuE dead body was expofed before the Sultan’s tent. The 
fuldiers gathered round it, and contemplating that mournful 
obje& with aftonifhment, and forrow, and indignation, were 
ready, if a leader had not been wanting, to have broke out into 
the wildeft exceffes of rage. After giving vent to the firft expref- 
fions of their grief, they retired each man to his tent, and fhutting 
themfelves up, bewailed in fecret the cruel fate of their favourite; 
nor was there one of them who tafted food or even water during 
the remainder of that day. Next morning the fame folitude 
and filence reigned in the camp; and Solyman, being afraid that 
fome dreadful ftorm would follow this fullen ca'm, in order 
to appeafe the enraged foldiers, deprived Ruftan of the feals, 
ordered him to leave the camp, and raifed Ahmet a gallant 
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officer much beloved in the army, to the dignity of Vifier. Book XI. 
This change, however, was made in concert with Ruftan him- gn T 
felf; that crafty minifter fuggefting it as the only expedient 

which could fave himfelf or his mafter. But within a few 

months, when the refentment of the foldiers began to fubfide, 

and the name of Muftapha to be forgotten, Achmet was 

ftrangled by the Sultan’s command, and Ruftan reinftated in 

the office of Vifier. Together with his former power, he re- 

affumed the plan for exterminating the race of Muftapha which 

he had concerted with Roxalana; and as they were afraid that 

an only fon whom Muftapha had left might grow up to avenge 

his death, they redoubled their activity, and by employing the 

fame arts againft him which they had practifed againft his fa- 

ther, they infpired Solyman with the fame fears, and prevailed 

on him to iflue orders for putting to death that young innocent 

Prince. Thefe orders were executed, with barbarous zeal, bv 

a eunuch, who was difpatched to Burfa, the place where the 

Prince refided ; and no rival was left to difpute the Ottoman 

throne with the fons of Roxalana’®. 


SUCH a tragical fcene, productive of fo deep diftrefs, fel- Chares pro- 
dom occurs but in the hiftory of the great monarchies Sony rete 
of the Eaft, where the force of the climate works up and Penan 
fublimes all the paflions of the human mind into the greatcft land. : 
fury, and the abfolute power of fovereigns enables them to aét 
with uncontrouled violence; but while it paffled in the court 
of Solyman and engaged his whole attention, Charles was 


purfuing with the utmoft ardour a new fcheme for aggran- 
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p.37- Thuan. lb. 12. p. 432. Mem. de Ribier. ii. 457. Mauroceni hiftor, 
Veneta, lib. vii. p. 60. 
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dizing his family. About this time, Edward the fixth of Eng- 
land, after a fhort reign, in which he difplayed fuch virtues 
as filled his fubjects with fanguine hopes of being happy un- 
der his government, and made them bear with patience alk 
that they fuffered from the weakuiefs, the diffentions and the 
ambition of the minifters who aflumed the adminiftration during- 
his minority, was feized with a lingering diftemper which 
threatened his life. The Emperor no foorer received an account 
of this, thar his ambition, always attentive to feize tvéry op- 
portunity of acquiring an increale of power or of tétritories to- 
his fon, he fuggefted the thought of adding England fo his 
other kingdoms by the marriage of Philip with the Princefs. 
Mary, the heir of Edward’s crown. Being apprehenfive, how- 
ever, that his fon, who was then in Spain, might decline æ 
match with a Princefs in her thirty-eighth year, and elevem 
years older than himfelf‘*; Charles determined, notwithftand— 
ing his own age and infirmities, to make offer of himfelf as.a 
hufband to his coufin. 





Bur though Mary was fo far advasieed in years, and defti~ 
tute of every charm either of perfon or of manners that could 
win affection, or command efteem, Philip, without hefitation,. 
gave his confent to the match propofed by his father, and was. 
willing, according to the ufual maxim of Princes, to facrifice his. 
inclination to his ambition. In order to mfure-fuccefs, the Em- 
peror, even before Edward’s death, began to take fuch fteps as 
might facilitate it. Upon Edward’s demife, Mary mounted the 
throne of England; the pretenfions of the lady Jane Gray- 


1 Palay. hift. Concil, Trid. Vs Ure G J3- pe I0. 
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proving as unfortunate, as they were ill founded‘. Charles fent 
immediately a pompous embafiy to London to congratulate 
Mary on her acceffion to the throne, and to propofe the alliance 
with hisfon. The Queen, dazzled with the profpect of marry- 
ing the heir of the greateft Monarch in Europe; fond of uniting 


more clofely with her mother’s family to which fhe had been 


always warmly attached; and eager to fecure the powerful 
aid which fhe knew would be neceflary towards carrying on her 
favourite fcheme of re-eftablifhing the Romifh religion in Eng- 
land, liftened in the moft favourable manner to the propofal. 
Among her fubjects, it met with a very different reception. 
Philip, it was well known, contended for all the tenets of the 
church of Rome with a fanguinary zeal which excecded the 
meafure even of Spanifh bigotry : this alarmed all the numerous 
partizans of the Reformation. The Caftilian haughtinefs and 
referve were far from being acceptable to the Englith, who hav- 
ing feveral times feen their throne occupied by thofe who were 
born fubjects, had become accuftomed to an unceremonious and 
familiar intercourfe with their fovereigns. They could not 
think, without the utmoft uneafinefs, of admitting a foreign 
Prince to that influence in their councils, which the -hufband 
of their Queen would naturally poffefs. They dreaded, both 
from Philip’s overbearing temper, and from the maxiins of the 
Spanifh monarchy which he had imbibed, that he would infufe 
ideas into the Queen’s mind, dangerous to the liberties of the 
nation, and would introduce foreign troops and money into the 
kingdom to affift her in any attempt againft them. 


* Carte’s hift. of England, iii. 287. 
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Book XI. Fue of thefe apprehenfions, the houfe of Commons, though 
oa ae in that age extremely obfequious to the will of their Monarchs, 
The louk of Prefented a warm addrefs againft the Spanifh match; many 
Ss rc- pamphlets were publifhed reprefenting the dangerous confe- 
againtix. quences of the alliance with Spain, and deferibing Philip’s be 
gotry and arrogance in the moft odious colours. But Mary, 
inflexible in all her refolutions, paid no regard to the remon- 
ftrances of her Commons, or to the fentiments of the people. 
The Emperor, having fecured, by various arts, the minifters 
whom fhe trufted moft, they approved warmly of the match, 
and large fums were remitted by him in order to gatn. the reft 
of the council. Cardinal Pole, whom the Pope, immediately 
upon Mary’s acceffion, had difpatched as his legate into Eng- 
land, in order to reconcile his native country to the fee of Rome, 
was detained by the Emperor’s command at Dillinghen, in 
Germany, left by his prefence he fhould thwart Philip’s preten- 
fions, and employ his intereft in favour of his kinfman Courtnay 
Earl of Devonfhire, whom the Englifh ardently withed their 


fovereign to chufe for a hufband °. 


The marriage MEANWHILE, the negociation was carried forward with the 

treaty con-  preateft rapidity, the Emperor agreeing, without hetitation, to 

cludec, > . . ` + š . 
every article in favour of England which Mary’s minifters either 
reprefented as neceffary to foothe the people and reconcile them 
to the match, or that was fuggefted by their own fears and 
jealoufy of a foreign mafter. The chief articles were, that 
Philip during his marriage with the Queen fhould beat 

N the title of King of England, but the entire adminiftra- 

Cart. ut, 288. 
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tion of affairs, as well as the fole difpofal of all revenucs, offices, 
and benefices fhould remain with the Queen; that the heirs 
of the marriage fhould, together with the crown of England, 
mherit the dutchy of Burgundy and the Low-Countries ; that 
if Prince Charles, Philip’s only fon by a former marriage, 
fhould die without iffue, his children by the Queen whether 
male or female fhould fucceed to the crown of Spain and all the 
Emperor’s hereditary dominions; that before the confumma- 
tion of the marriage, Philip fhould fwear folemnly that he 
would retain no domeftick who was not a fubject of the Queen, 
and would bring no foreigners into the kingdom that might 
give umbrage to the Englifh; that he would make no altera- 
tion in the conftitution or laws of England; that he would not 
carry the Queen or any of the children born of this marriage 
out of the kingdom; that if the Queen fhould die before him 
without iffue, he fhould immediately leave the crown to the 
lawful heir, without claiming any right of adminiftration 
whatever; that England fhould not, in confequence of this 
marriage, be engaged in any war fubfifting between France and 
Spain ; and that the alliance between France and England 
fhould remain in full force ‘. . 


BuT this treaty, though both the Emperor and Mary’s mi- 
nifters employed their utmoft addrefs in framing it fo as to pleafe 
the Englifh, was far from quieting their fears and jealoufies. 
They faw that words and promifes were a feeble fecurity againft 
the encroachments of an ambitious Prince, who, as foon as he 
got poffeflion of the power and advantages which the Queen’s 
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hufband muft neceffarily enjoy, could eafily evade any of 
the articles that either limited his authority or obftruđed his 
{chemes. They were convinced that the more favourable the 
conditions of the prefent treaty were to England, the more 
Philip would be tempted to violate them; and they dreaded 
that England, like Naples, Milan, and the other countries 
annexed to the Spanifh crown, would foon feel the intolerable 
weight of its oppreffive domination, and be conftrained, as thefe 
had been, to wafte its wealth and vigour in wars wherein it 
had no intereft, and from which it could derive no advantage. 
Thefe fentiments prevailed fo generally that every part of the 
kingdom was filled with difcontent at the match, and with 1n- 
dignation againft the advifers of it. Sır Thomas Wyat, a gen- 
tleman of fome note, and of good intentions towards the pub- 
lick, took advantage of this, and roufed the inhabitants of 
Kent to arms in order to fave their country from a foreign yoke. 
Such numbers rcforted in a {hort time to his ftandard; he 
marched to London with fuch rapidity ; and the Queen was fo 
utterly unprovided for defence, that the afpect of affairs was 
extremely threatening, and if any nobleman of diftinction had 
joined the malecontents, or had Wyat poffefled talents equal, in 
any degree, to the boldnefs of his enterprize, the infurrection 
muft have proved fatal to Mary’s power. But all his meafures 
were concerted with fo little prudence, and executed with fuch 
irrefolution, that many of his followers forfook him; the reft 
were difperfed by an handful of men; and he himfelf was taken 
prifoner without having made any effort worthy of the caufe 
that he had undertaken, or fuitable to the ardour with which he 
engaged in it. He fuffered the punifhment due to his rafhnefs 
and rebellion. The Queen’s authority was confirmed and in- 

creafed 
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ereafed by her fuccefs in defeating this inconfiderate attempt 
to abridge it. The lady Jane Gray, whofe title the ambition of 
her relations had fet up in oppofition to the Queen’s, was, not- 
withftanding her youth and innocence, brought to the icaffold. 
The lady Elizabeth, the Qucen’s fifter, was obferved with the 
moft jealous attention. The treaty of marriage was ratified by 
the parliament. 


PHILIP landed in England, with a magnificent retinue, cele- 
brated his nuptials with great folemnity, and though he could 
not lay afide his natural feverity and pride, or afflume gracious 
and popular manners, he endeavoured to conciliate the favour 
of the Englifh nobility by his extraordinary liberality. In 
cafe that fhould fail of acquiring him fuch influence in the 
government of the kingdom, as he aimed at obtaining, the 
Emperor kept a body of twelve thoufand men on the coaft of 
Flanders, in readinefs to embark for England, and to fupport 
him in all his enterprizes. 


EMBOLDENED by all thefe favourable circumftances, 
Mary purfued the fcheme of extirpating the Proteftant re- 
ligion out of her dominions, with the moft precipitant zeal. 
The laws of Edward the fixth in favour of th: Reforma- 
tion were repealed; the Proteftant clergy ejefted; all the 
forms and rites of the Popifh worfhip were re-eftablifhed ; 
the nation was folemnly abfolved from the guilt which it 
had contracted during the period of its apoftacy, and was 
publickly reconciled to the church of Rome, by cardinal 
Pole, who, immediately after the Queen’s marriage was 
permitted to continue his journey to England, and to ex- 
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erciie his legantine funétions with the moft ample power. Not 
fatisfied with having overturned the Proteftant church, and 
having eftablifhed her own fyftem on its ruins, Mary infifted 
that all her fubjects fhould conform to the fame mode of worfhip 
which fhe preferred; fhould profefs their faith in the fame creed 
which fhe had approved; and abjure every praCtice or opinion 
that was deemed repugnant to either of them. Powers altoge- 
ther unknown in the Englith conftitution were vefted in certain 
perfons appointed to take cognizance of herefy, and they pro- 
ceeded to exercife them with more than inquifitorial feverity. 
The profpe& of danger, however, did not intimidate the 
teachers of the Proteftant doétrines, who believed that they 
were contending for truths of the utmoft confequence to the 
happinefs of mankind. They boldly avowed their fentiments, 
and were condemned to that cruel death which the church of 
Rome referves for its enemies. This fhocking punifhment was 
inflicted with that barbarity which the rancour of falfe zeal alone 
can infpire. The Englith, who are inferior in humanity to no 
people in Europe, and remarkable for the mildnefs of their 
publick executions, beheld, with aftonifhment and horror, per- 
fons who had filled the moft refpeGtable ftations in their church, 
and who were venerable on account of their age, their piety and 
their literature, condemned to endure torments to which even 
the moft atrocious criminals were not fubjected. 


Tuts extreme rigour did not accomplifh the end at which 
Mary aimed. The patience and fortitude with which thefe mar- 
tyrs for the Reformation fubmitted to their fuffering, the 
heroick contempt of death expreffed by perfons of every rank, 

and 
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and age, and fex, confirmed many more in the Proteftant faith, Book XI. 
than the threats of their enraged perfecutors could frighten into 
apoftacy. The bufinefs of fuch as were entrufted with trying of 
hereticks grew upon them, and appeared to be as endlefs as it 
was odious. The Queen’s ableft minifters became fenfible how 
impolitick as well as dangerous it was to irritate the people by 
the frequent fpetacle of publick executions, which they detefted 
both as unjuft and cruel. Even Philip was fo thoroughly con- 
vinced of her having run toan excefs of rigour, that on this 
occafion he affumed a part to which he was little accuftomed, 
becoming an advocate for moderation and lenity *. 


1554 


BuT, notwithftanding this attempt to ingratiate himfelf with The Englifh 
the Englifh, they difcovered a conftant jealoufy and diftruft of Philip i 
all his intentions; and when fome members who had been 
gained by the court ventured to move in the houfe of Commons 
that the nation ought to affift the Emperor the Queen’s father- 
in-law, in his war againft France, the propofal was rejected 
with general diffatisfaction. A motion which was made, that 
the parliament fhould give its confent that Philip mightbe pub- 
lickly crowned as the Queen’s hufband, met with fuch a cold 
reception, that it was inftantly withdrawn ”. 


MEANWHILE, the King of France had obferved the progrefs The Franck 


of the Emperor’s negociation in England with much uneafinefs. st daar 
mate 
The great acceffion of territories as well as reputation which his beween Phi- 


lip and Mary. 
x Godwin's Annals of Q, Mary ap. Kennett. v, ii. p. 329. Burnet’s hift. of 
Refur. ii. 298. 305. 
Y Carte’s hift. of England, iit. 314. 
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enemy would acquire by the marriage of his fon with the 

Queen of fuch a powerful kingdom was obvious and formid- 
able. He eafily forefaw that the Englifh, notwithftanding all 
their fears and precautions, would be foon drawn in to take part 
in the quarrels on the continent, and be compelled to ad in fub- 
ferviency to the Emperor’s ambitious fchemes. For this reafon, 
Henry had given it in charge to his ambaflador at the court 
of London, to employ all his addrefs in order to defeat or re- 
tard the treaty of marriage; and as there was not, at that time, 
any Prince of the blood in France, whom he could propofe to 
the Queen as a hufband, he inftructed him to co-operate with 
fuch of the Englifh as wifhed their fovereign to marry one of 
her own fubjects. But the Queen’s ardour and precipitation, 
in clofing with the firft overtures in favour of Philip, having 
rendered all his endeavours ineffe€tual, Henry was fo far from 
thinking it prudent to give any aid to the Englifh malecontents, 
though earneftly follicited by Wyat and their other leaders, 
who tempted him to take them under his protection, by offers 
of great advantage to France, that he commanded his ambafla- 
dor to congratulate the Queen in the warmeft terms upon the 
fuppreflion of the infurrection. 


BuT, notwithftanding thefe external profeffions, he dreaded 
fo much the confequence of this alliance, which more than 
compenfated for all that the Emperor had loft in Germany, that 
he determined to carry on his military operations both in the Low- 
Countries, and in Italy, with extraordinary vigour, in order that 
he might compel Charles to accept of an equitable peace, before 
his daughter-in-law could furmourt the averfion of Fer fubjects 


to a war on the continent, and prevail on then to a‘lit the 
Empero: 
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Emperor either with money or troops. For this purpofe, he 
exerted himfelf to the utmoft in order to have a numerous 
army early aflembled on the frontiers of the Netherlands, and 
while one part of it laid wafte the open country of Artois, the 
main body, under the Conftable Montmorency, advanced towards 
the provinces of Liege and Hainaut by the foreft of Ardennes. 


THE campaign was opened with the fiege of Mariemburgh, 

a town which the Queen of Hungary, the governefs of the 
Low-Countries, had fortified at great expence; but, being 
deftitute of a fufficient garrifon, it furrendered in fix days. 
Henry, elated with this fuccefs, put himfelf at the head of his 
army, and invefting Bouvines, took it by affault, after a fhort 
refiftance. With equal facility he became mafter of Dinant; and 
then turning to the left bent his march towards the province of 
Artois. The vaft fums which the Emperor had remitted into 
England had fo exhaufted his treafury, as to render his prepara- 
tions at this junéture, flower and more dilatory than ufual. Hehad 
no body of troops to make head againft the French at their firft 
entrance into his territories; and though he drew together all 
the forces in the country, in the utmoft hurry, and gave the 
command of them to Emanuel Philibert of Savoy, they were in 
no condition to face an enemy fo far fuperior in number. The 
Prince of Savoy, however, by his activity and good condudt, 
made up for his want of troops. By watching all the motions of 
the French at a diftance, and by chufing his own pofts with fuch 
{kill as put it out of their power either to form any fiege of 
confequence or to attack him, he obliged them to fall back for 
want of fubfiftence towards their own frontiers, after having burnt 
all the open towns, and having plundered the country through 
hrs which 
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Book XI. which they marched with a cruelty and licence more becom- 
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ing a body of light troops than a royal army led by a great 
monarch. 


Bur Henry, that he might not difmifs his army without at- 
tempting fome conqueft adequate to the vaft preparations, as 
well as fanguine hopes with which he had opened the campaign, 
invefted Renti, a place deemed in that age of great importance, 
as, by its fituation on the confines of Artois and the Boulonnais, 
it covered the former province, and protected the parties which 
made incurfions into the latter. The town, which was ftrongly 
fortified and provided with a numerous garrifon, made a gal- 
lant defence; but being warmly prefed by a powerful army, 
it muft foon have yielded. The Emperor, who at that time 
enjoyed a fhort interval of eafe from the gout, was fo follicitous 
to fave it, that, although he could bear no other motion but 
that of a litter, he inftantly put himfelf at the head of his 
army, which having received feveral reinforcements was now 
{trong enough to approach the enemy. The French were eager 
to decide by a battle, what fhould be the fate of Renti, and ex- 
pected it from the Emperor’s arrival in his camp; but Charles 
avoided it with great induftry, and as he had nothing in view 
but to fave the town, he hoped to accomplifh that without ex- 
pofing himfelf to the confequences of fuch a dangerous and 
doubtful event. 


NoTWITHSTANDING all his precautions, adifpute, about a 
poft which both armies endeavoured to feize, brought on an 
engagement which proved almoft general. The Duke of Guile, 


who commanded the wing of the French which aa the 
runt 
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brunt of the combat, difplayed valour and conduét worthy of Book Xf, 


the defender of Metz; the Imperialifts after an obftinate 
ftruggle were repulfed; the French remained matters of the 
poft in difpute, and if the Conftable, either from his natural 
caution and flownefs, or from unwillingnefs to fupport a rival 
whom he hated, had not delayed bringing up the main body to 
fecond the impreffion which Guife had made, the rout of the 
enemy muft have been complete. The Emperor, notwithftand- 
ing the lofs which he had fuftained, continued in the fame camp; 
and the French, being {ftraitened for provifions, and finding it 
impoffible to-carry on the fiege in the face of an hoftile army, 
quitted their intrenchments. They retired openly, courting the 
enemy to approach, rather than fhunning an engagement. 


BuT Charles, having gained his end, fuffered them to march 
off unmolefted. As foon as his troops entered their own 
country, Henry threw garifons into the frontier towns, and 
difmiffed the reft of the army. This encouraged the Imperia- 
lifts to pufh forward with a confiderable body of troops into 
Picardy, and by laying wafte the country with fire and fword, 
they endeavoured to revenge themfelves for the ravages which 
the French had committed in Hainault and Artois”. But as they 


were not able to reduce any place of importance, they gained’ 


nothing more than the enemy had done by this cruel and inglo- 
rious method of carrying on the war. 


MEANWHILE, the arms of France were ftill more unfuccefs- 
ful in Italy. The footing which the French had acquired in Siena 
occafioned much uneafinefs to Cofmo di Medici the mot figa- 
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cious and enterprizing of all the Italian Princes. He dreaded 
the neighbourhood of a powerful people, to whom all who 
favoured the ancient republican government in Florence would 
have recourfe, as to their natural protectors ag inft tht bfo- 
lute authority which the Emperor had enabled him to ufurp; 
he knew how odious he was to the French, on account of his 
attachment to-.the Imperial party; and he forefaw that if they 
were permitted to gather ftrength in Siena, Tufcany would foon 
feel the effects of their refentment. For thefe reafons, he with- 
ed with the utmoft follicitude for the expulfion of the French 
out of the Sienefe, before they had time to eftablifh them- 
felves thoroughly in the country, or to receive fuch reinforce- 
ments from France as would render it dangerous to attack 
them. As this, however, was properly the Emperor’s bufinefs, 
who was called by his intereft as well as honour to diflodge thefe 
formidable intruders into the heart of his dominions, Cofmo 
laboured to throw the whole burden of the enterprize on him; 
and on that account had given no affiftance, during the former 
campaign, but by advancing fome fmall fums of money towards 
the payment of the Imperial troops. 


BuT as the defence of the Netherlands engroffed all the Em- 
peror’s attention, and his remittances into England had 
drained his treafury, it was obvious that his operations in Italy 
would be extremely fecble; aid Cofmo plainly perceived that if 
he himfclf cid not tab- part openly in the war, and aét w'th 
vigour, the I'rench would icarce meet with any annoyance. As 
his fituation rendered this refolution neceflary and u1 avo dable, 
his next care was to exccute it in fuch a manner, that he might 
derive from it fome other advantage, belide that of diivi g the 

2 French 





envoy to Charles, and offered to declare war againft France, and 
to reduce Siena at his own charges, on condition that he fhould 
be repaid whatever he fhould expend in the enterprize, and be 
permitted to retain all his conquefts until his demands were 
fully fatisied. Charles to whom, at this juncture, the war 
againft Siena was an intolerable burden, and who had neither 
expedient nor refource that could enable him to carry it on with 
proper vigour, clofed gladly with this overture; and Cofmo, 
well acquainted with the low ftate of the Imperial finances, 
flattered himfelf that the Emperor finding it impoffible to re- 
imburfe him, would fuffer him to keep quiet poffeffion of what- 
ever places he fhould conquer *. 


FULL of thefe hopes, he made great preparations for war, and 
as the French King had turned the ftrength of his arms againit 
the Netherlands, he did not defpair of afflembling fuch a body 
of men as would prove more than a fufficient match for any force 
which he could bring into the field in Italy. He endeavoured to 
obtain affiftance from the Pope, or at leaft to fecure his remun- 
ing neutral, by giving one of his daughters to that Pontiff’s 
nephew. He attempted to detach the Duke of Orfini, whofe 
family had been long attached to the French party, from his 
ancient confederates, by beftowing on himanother of his daugh- 
ters ; and what was of greater confequence than either of thefe, 
he engaged John James Medecino, Marquis of Marignano, to 
take the command of his army °. This officer, from a very low 
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Book XI. condition in life, had raifed himfelf, through all the ranks of 
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fervice, to high command, and had difplayed talents and ac- 
quired reputation in war, which entitled him to be placed ona 


‘level with the greateft generals of that martial age. Having 


attained a ftation of eminence fo difproportionate to his birth, 
he laboured with a fond follicitude to conceal his original obfcu- 
rity, by giving out that he was defcended of the family of Me- 
dici, to which honour the cafual refemblance of his name was 
his only pretenfion. Cofmo, happy that he could gratify him 
at fuch an eafy rate, flattered his vanity in this point, acknow- 
ledged him as a relation, and permitted him to affume the arms 
of his family : Medecino, eager to ferve the head of that family 
of which he now confidered himfelf as a branch, applied with 
wonderful zeal and affiduity to raife troops; and as during his 
long fervice, he had acquired great credit with the leaders of 
thofe mercenary bands which formed the ftrength of Italian 


armies, he engaged the moft eminent of them to follow Cofmo’s 
{tandard, 


To oppofe this able general, and the formidable army which 
he had aflembled, the King of France made choice of Peter 
Strozzi,a Florentine nobleman, who had refided long in France, 
as an exile, and who had rifen by his merit to high reputation and 
command in the army. He was the fon of Philip Strozzi, who, 
in the year one thoufand five hundred and thirty-feven had con- 
curred with fuch ardour in the attempt to expel the family of 
Medici out of Florence, and to re-eftablith the ancient republi- 
can form of government; and who had perithed in the under- 
taking. The fon inherited the implacable averfion to the M - 
dici, as well as the fame enthufiaftick zeal for the liberty © Ilo- 
rence Which had animated his father, whofe death he was impi- 
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tient to revenge. Henry flattered himfelf that his army would Book XI. 
make rapid progrefs under a general whofe zeal to promote his 
interef{t was roufed and feconded by fuch powerful paffions; efpe- 
cially as he had allotted him, for the fcene of a&tion, his native 
country, in which he had many powerful partizans ready to 
facilitate all his operations. 


1554- 


BuT how fpecious foever the motives might appear which The imprs- 
induced Henry to make this choice, it proved fatal tothe intercfts a 
of France in Italy. Cofmo, as foon as he heard that the mortal 
enemy of his family was appointed to take the command in 
Tufcany, concluded that the King of France aimed at fome- 
thing more than the protection of the Sicnefe, and faw the 
neceflity of making extraordinary efforts, not merely to reduce 
Siena, but to fave himfelf from deftruction’. At the fame 
time, the Cardinal of Ferrara, who had the entire direétion of 
the French affairs in Italy, confidered Strozzi as a formidable 
rival in power, and in order to prevent him from acquiring any 
increafe of authority from fuccefs, he was extremely remifs in 
fipplying him either with money to pay his troops, or with 
provifions to fupport them. Strozzi himfelf, blinded by his 
refentment againft the Medici, pufhed on his operations with the 
impetuofity of revenge, rather than with the caution and pru- 
dence becoming a great general. 


AT fir, however, he attacked feveral towns in the territories The batt'e of 
of Florence with fuch vigour as obliged Medecino, in order to Maea% 
check his progrefs, to withdraw the greater part of his army 
from Siena, which he had invefted before Strozzi’s arrival in Italy. 


© Pecci Memorie di Siena, vol. iv. p. 103, &c, 
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As Cofmo fuained the whole burden of military operations, 
the expence of which muft foon have exhaufted his revenues; as 
neither the viceroy of Naples nor governor of Milan were in con- 
dition to afford him any effeétual aid; and as the troops which 
Medecino had left in the camp before Siena could attempt nothing 
againft it during his abfence; it was Strozzi’s bufinefs to have 
protracted the war, and to have transferred the feat of it into the 
territories of Florence; but the hope of ruining his enemy by 
one decifive blow, precipitated him into a general engagement 
not far from Marciano. The armies were nearly equal in num- 
ber; but a body of Italian cavalry in which Strozzi placed great 
confidence, having fled cither through the treachery or cowar- 
dice of the officers who commanded it, without making any 
refiftance, the infantry remained expofed to the attacks of all 
Medecino’s troops. Encouraged, however, by Strozzi’s pre- 
fence and example, who after receiving a dangerous wound 
in endeavouring to rally the cavalry, placed himfelf at the 
head of the infantry, and manifefted an admirable prefence 
of mind, as well as extraordinary valour, they ftood their ground 
with great firmnefs, and repulfed fuch of the enemy as ventured 
to approach them. But thefe gallant troops being furrounded at 
laft on every fide, and torn in pieces by a battery of cannon 
which Medecino brought to bear upon them, the Florentine 
cavalry broke in on their flanks, and a general rout enfued. 
Strozzi, faint with the lofs of blood, and deeply affected 
with the fatal contequences of his own rathnefs, found the 
utmoft difficulty in making his efcape with a handful of men‘, 


¢ Pecci Memorie della Siena, vol, iv. p. 157. 
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MEDECINO returned immediately to the fiege of Siena with 
his victorious troops, and as Strozzi could not, after the utmoft 
efforts of activity, collect as many men as to form the appear- 
ance of a regular army, he had leifure to carry on his approaches 
arain{t the town without moleftation. But the Sienefe, inftead 
of finking into defpair upon this cruel difappointment of their 
only hope of obtaining relief, prepared to defend themfelves to 
the utmoft extremity, with that undaunted fortitude, which the 
love of liberty alone can infpire. ‘Fhis generous refolution 
was warmly feconded by Monluc, who commanded the French 
garrifon in the town. The active and enterprizing courage 
which he had difplayed on many occafions had procured him 
this command; and as he had ambition which afpired at the 
higheft military dignities, without any pretenfions to attain them 
but what he could derive from merit, he determined to diftin- 
guifh his defence of Siena by extraordinary efforts of valour 
and perfeverance. For this purpofe, he, with unwearied induftry, 
repaired and ftrengthened the fortifications; he trained the citi- 
zens to the ufe of arms, and accuftomed them to go through the 
fatigues and dangers of fervice in common with the foldiers ; 
and as the enemy were extremely ftrict in guarding all the 
avenues to the city, he hufbaaded the provifions in the maga- 
zines with the moft parfimonious ceconomy, and prevailed on 
the foldiers as well as the citizens to reftriat them{felves to a very 
moderate daily allowance for their fubfiftence. Medecino, 
though his army was not numerous enough to ftorm the town 
by open force, ventured twice to affault it by furprize, but he 
was received each time with Q much fpiit, and repulfed with 
fuch lofs, as difcouraged him from repcating the attempt, and 
left him no hopes of reducing the town but by famine. 
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W1TH this view, he fortified his own camp with great care, 
occupied all the pofts of ftrength round the place, and having 
entirely cut off the befieged from any communication with the 
adjacent country, he waited patiently until neceflity fhould com- 
pel them to open their gates. But the enthufiaftick zeal of the 
citizens for liberty, ‘made them defpife the inconveniencies 
occafioned by fearcity of provifions, and even fupported them 
long under all the miferies of famine; Monluc by his example 
and exhortations taught his foldiers to vie with them in patience 
and abftinence ; and it was not until they had withftood a fiege 
of ten months, until they had eaten up all the horfes, dogs, and 
other animals in the place, and were reduced almoft to their laft 
morfel of bread, that they propofed a capitulation.. Even then they 
demanded honourable terms ; and as Cofmo, though no ftranger 
to the extremity of their condition, was afraid that defpair 
might prompt them to venture upon fome wild enterprize, he 
immediately granted them conditions more favourable than 
they could have expected. 


THE capitulation was made in the Emperor’s name, who en- 
gaged to take the republick of Siena under the protection of 
the Empire; he promifed to maintain the ancient liberties of 
the city, to allow the magiftrates the full exercife of their 
former authority, to fecure the citizens in the undifturbed 
pofleffion of their privileges and property ; he granted an ample 
and unlimited pardon to all who had born arms again{t him; 
he referved to himfelf the right of placing a garrifon in the 
town, but engaged not to rebuile@ the citadel without the con- 
fent of the citizens. Monluc and his French garrifon were 
all wed to march out with all the honours of war. 
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MEDECINO obferved the articles of capitulation, fo far as de- 
pended on him, with great exaétnefs. No violence or infult 
whatever was offered to the inhabitants, and the French garri- 
fon was received with all the refpect due to their fpirit and 
bravery. But many of the citizens fufpecting from the extra- 
ordinary facility with which they had obtained fuch favourable 
conditions, that the Emperor, as well as Cofmo, would take the 
firft opportunity of violating them, and difdaining to poffefs a 
precarious liberty, which depended on the will of another, 
abandoned the place of their nativity, and accompanied the 
French to Monté-Alcino, Porto Ercole, and other {mall towns in 
the territory of the republic. They eftablifhed in Monté-Alcino 
the fame model of government to which they had been accuf- 
tomed at Siena, and appointing magiftrates with the fame 
titles and jurifdiction, folaced themfelves with this image of 
their ancient liberty. 


THE fears of the Sienefe concerning the fate of their coun- 
try were not imaginary, or their fufpicion of the Emperor and 
Cofmo ill-founded ; for no fooner had the Imperial troops taken 
pofleflion of the town, than Cofmo, without regarding the ar- 
ticles of capitulation, not only difplaced the magiftrates who 
were in office, and nominated new ones devoted to his intereft, 
but commanded all the citizens to deliver up their arms to per- 
fons whom he appointed to receive them. They fubmitted to 
the former from neceflity; though with all the relu€tance and 
regret which men accuftomed to liberty feel in obeying the 
firt commands of a matter. They did not yield the fame 
tame obedience to the latter; and many perfons of diftinétion, 
rather than degrade themfelves, by furrendering their arms, 
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from the rank of freemen to the condition of flaves, fled to 
their countrymen at Monté-Alcino, and chofe to endure all 
the hardfhips, and encounter all the dangers which they had 
reafon to expect in that new ftation, where they had fixed the 
feat of their republick. 


Cosmo, not reckoning himfelf fecure while fuch numbers of 
implacable and defperate enemies were fettled in his neighbour- 
hood, and retained any degree of power, follicited Medecino to 
attack them in their different places of retreat, before they had 
time to recruit their ftrength and fpirits, after the many calami- 
ties which they had fuffered. He prevailed on him, though his 
army was much weakened by hard duty during the fiege of 
Siena, to inveft Porto Ercole; and the fortifications being both 
flight and incompleat, the befieged were {oon compelled to open 
their gates. An unexpected order which Medecino received 
from the Emperor to detach the greater part of his troops into 
Piedmont, prevented farther operations, and permitted the 
Sienefe exiles to refide for fome time undifturbed in Monté- 
Alcino. But their unhappy countrymen who remained at 
Siena, were not yet at the end of their fufferings ; for the Em- 
peror inftead of adhering to the articles of capitulation, granted 
his fon Philip the inveftiture of that city and all its dependen- 
cies; and Francis de Toledo, in the name of their new matter, 
proceeded to fettle the civil and military government, treated 
them like a conquered people, and fubjecéted them to the Spa- 
nifh yoke, without paying any regard whatever to sain privi- 


leges or eftablifhed forms of policy °. 


e Sleid. 617. Thuan. lib. xv. §26. 537. Joan. Camerarii adnot. rer. præ- 
cipuarum ab anno 1550 ad 1561 ap Freherum, vol. iii. p. 564. Pecci Mem- 
morie della Siena, iv. 164, &c. 
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Tue Imperial army in Piedmont had been fo feeble, for 
fome time, and its commanders fo inaétive that the Emperor, 


in order to give vigor to his operations in that quarter, found 
it neceflary not only to call off Medecino’s troops from Tul- 
cany while in the career of conqueft, but to employ in Pied- 
mont a general of fuch reputation and abilities, as might 
counterbalance the great military talents of the Marechal 
Briflac, who was at the head of the French forces in that 
country. 


He pitched on the Duke of Alva for that purpofe; but 
it was as much the effect of a court intrigue, as of his opinion 
of the Duke’s merit, which led him to this choice. Alva 
had long attended Philip with the utmoft affiduity, and had 
endeavoured to work himfelf into his confidence by all the in- 
finuating arts of which his haughty and inflexible nature was 
capable. As he nearly refembled that Prince in many features 
of his character, he began to gain much of his good-will. Ruy 
Gomez de Silva, Philip’s favourite, who dreaded the progrefs 
which this formidable rival made in his mafter’s affections, had 
the addrefs to prevail with the Emperor to name Alva to this 
command. The Duke, though fenfible that he owed this diftinc- 
tion to the malicious arts of an enemy, who had no othcr aim 
than to remove him at a diftance from court, was of fuch punc- 
tilious honour, that he would not decline a command that ap- 
peared dangerous and difficult, but, at the fame time, fo 
haughty that he would not accept of it but on his own terms, 
infifting on being appointed the Emperor’s Vicar General in 
Italy, with the fupreme military command in all the Imperial 
and Spanifh territories in that country. Charles granted al? his 

demands ; 
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demands ; and he took poffeffion of his new dignity with almoft 
unlimited authority. 


His firft operations, however, were neither proportioned to 
his former reputation and the extenfive powers with which he 
was invefted, nor did they come up to the Emperor’s expecta- 
tions. Briffac had under his command an army which, though 
inferior in number to the Imperialifts, was compofed of.chofen 
troops, which having grown old in fervice in that country, 
where every town was fortified, and every caftle capable of 
being defended, were perfe€tly acquainted with the manner of 
carrying on war there. By their valour, and his own good con- 
duct, Briflac not only defeated all the attempts of the Imperia- 
lifts, but added new conquefts to the territories of which he was 
formerly mafter. Alva, after having boafted, with his ufual 
arrogance, that he would drive the French out of Piedmont in 
à few weeks, was obliged to retire into winter quarters, with the 
ignominy of being unable to preferve entire that part of the 
country of which the Emperor had hitherto kept poffeffion ‘. 


As the operations of this campaign in Piedmont were indeci- 
five, thofe in the Netherlands were inconfiderable, neither the 
Emperor nor King of France being able to bring into the field 
an army {trong enough to undertake any enterprize of moment. 
But what Charles wanted in force, he endeavoured to fupply by 
a bold ftratagem, the fuccefs of which would have been equal to 
that of the moft vigorous campaign. During the fiege of Metz, 
Leonard Father Guardian of a convent of Francifcans in that 
city had, by his attachment to the French intereft, infinuated 


f Thuan. lib. xv. 529. Guichenon Hift. de Savoye, tom. i. 670. 
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himielf far into the efteem and favour of the Duke of Guife. Be- Book XI. 
ing a man of anaétive and intriguing fpirit, he had been extremcly 
ufeful both in animating the inhabitants to fuftain with patience 
all the hardfhips of the fiege, and in procuring intelligence of 


E $ 


the enemies defigns and motions. The merit of thcfe impo-- 
tant fervices, together with the warm recommendations of the 
Duke of Guife, fecured him fuch high confid: nee with Viciteville, 
who was appointed governor ot Metz, when Guile left the town, 
that he was permitted to converie or correfpond with whatever 
perfons he chofe, and nothing that he did created any fufpicion. 
This monk, from the levity natural to bold and projecting ad- 
venturers; or from refentment againft the French, who had not 
beftowed on him fuch rewards as he thought due to his own 
merit; or tempted, by the unlimited confidence which was 
placed in him, to imagine that he might carry on and accomplifh 
any fcheme with perfect fecurity ; formed a delign of betray- 
ing Metz to the Imperialifts. 


HE communicated his intention to the Qucen-dowager of 
Hungary, who governed the Low-Countries in name of her 
brother. She approving, without any fcruple, an aét of trea- 
chery, from which the Emperor might derive fuch fignal ad- 
vantage, affifted the Father Guardian in concerting the moft pror 
per plan for enfuring its fuccefs. They agreed that the lather 
Guardian fhould endeavour to gain the monks of his convent to 
concur in promoting the defign; that he fhould introduce into 
the convent a certain number of chofen foldiers, difguifed in the 
habit of fisars; that when every thine was ripe for execution, 
the governor of Thionville fhould march towards Metz in the 
might with a contiderable body of troops, and attempt to 
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{cale the ramparts; that while the garrifon was employed in 
refifting the affailants, the monks fhould fet fire to the town in 
different places ; that the foldiers who lay concealed fhould fally 
out of the convent, and attack thofe who defended the ramparts 
in the rear. Amidft the univerfal terror and confufion, which 
events fo unexpected would occafion, it was not doubted but 
that the Imperialifts might become mafters of the town. Asa 
recompence for this fervice the Father Guardian ftipulated that 
he fhould be appointed bifhop of Metz, and ample rewards were 
promifed to {fuch of his monks as fhould be moft aétive in ço- 
operating with him. 


THe Father Guardian accomplifhed what he had undertaken 
to perform with great fecrecy and difpatch. By his authority 
and arguments, as well as by the profpect of wealth or ho- 
nours which he fet before his monks, he prevailed on all of 
them to enter into the confpiracy. He introduced into the con- 
vent, as many foldiers as were thought fufficient, without being 
fufpe&ted. The governor of Thionville, apprifed in due time 
of the defign, had affembled a proper number of troops for exe- 
cuting it; and the moment approached, which probably would 
have wrefted from Henry the moft important of all his con- 
queits. 


BuT happily for France, on the very day that was fixed for 
firiking the blow, Vielleville, an able and vigilant officer, re- 
ceived information from a fpy whom he entertained at Thion- 
ville, that certain Francifcan friars reforted frequently thither, and. 
were admitted to many private conferences with the governor,who 
was carrying on preparations for fome military enterprize with 

great 
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great difpatch, but with a moft myfterious fecrecy. This was 
{ufficient to awaken Vielleville’s fufpicions. Without commu- 
nicating thefe to any perfon, he inflantly vilited the convent of 
Francifcans; detected the foldiers who were concealed there . 
and forced them to difcover as much as they knew concerning 
the nature of the enterprize. The Father Guardian, who had 
gone to Thionville that he might put the laft hand to his ma- 
chinations, was feized at the gate as he returned; and he, in 
order to fave himfelf from the rack, revealed all the circum- 
{tances of the confpiracy. 


VIELLEVILLE not fatisfied with having feized the traitors, 
and having fruftrated their {chemes, was follicitous to take ad- 
vantage of the difcoveries which he had made, fo as to be 
revenged on the {mperialifts. For this purpofe he marched out 
with the beft troops in his garrifon, and placing thefe in ambufh 
near the road, by which the Father Guardian had informed him 
that the governor of Thionville would approach Metz, he fell 
upon the Imperialifts with great fury, as they advanced in per- 
fe&t fecurity, without fufpecting any danger to be near. Con- 
founded at this fudden attack, by an enemy whom they expect- 
ed to furprize, they made little refiftance ; and a great part of 
the troops employed in this fervice, among which were many 
perfons of diftin€tion, was killed or taken prifoners. Before 
next morning, Vielleville returned to Metz in triumph. 


No refolution was taken for fome time concerning the fate of 
the Fathcr Guardian and his monks, the framers and condu@tors 
of this dangerous confpiracy. Regard for the honour of a body 
fo numerous and refpe€table as the Francifcans, and unwilling- 
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Book XI. nef to afford a fubje& of triumph to the enemies of the Romifh 


a 


church by their difgrace, feem to have occafioned this delay. 
But at length, the neceffity of infliting exemplary punifhment 
upon them, in order to deter others from venturing to commit 
the fame crime, became fo evident, that orders were iflued to 
proceed to their trial. Their guilt was made apparent by th> 
cleareft evidence ; and fentence of death was paffed upon the 
Father Guardian together with twenty monks. On the even- 
ing previous to the day fixed for their execution, the jailor 
to k them out of the dungeons in which they had hitherto been 
confined feparately, and fhut them all up in one great room, 
that they might confefs their fins one to another, and join to- 
gether in preparing for a future ftate. But as foon as they were 
left alone, inftead of employing themfelves in the religious ex- 
ercifes fuitable to their condition, they began to reproach the 
Father Guardian, and four of the fenior monks who had been 
moft active in feducing them, for their inordinate ambition, 
which had brought fuch mifery on them, and fuch difgrace 
upon their order. From reproaches they proceeded to curfes and 
execrations, and at laft, inafrenzy of rage and defpair, they fell 
upon them with fuch violence, that they murdered the Father 
Guardian on the fpot, and fo difabled the other four, that it 
became neceflary to carry them next morning in a cart, together 
with the dead body of the Father Guardian to the place of exc- 
cution. Six of the youngeft were pardoned, the reft fuffercd 
the runifhment which the r crime merited € 


t Thuan. 1b xv. p 522. Belca. Com. Rer. Gal. 866. Memoires du 
Marech Vieilevi le, par M. Cha oix,t m. u's p 2 9, &c p. 247. Far. 0757. 
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THotGH both parties, exhaufted by the length of the war, 
carried it onin this languifhing manner, neither of them fhewed 
any difpofition to liften to overtures of peace. Cardinal Pole 
indeed laboured with all the zeal becoming his piety and huma- 
nity, to re-eftablifh concord among the Princes of Cin iftendom. 
He had not only perfuaded his miftrefs, the Queen of England, 
to enter warmly into his fentiments and to offer her mediation 
to the contending powers, but had prevailed both on the Em- 
peror and King of France to fend their plenipotentiaries to a 
village between Gravelines and Ardres. He himfelf, together 
with Gardiner bifhop of Winchefter repaired thither in order to 
prefide as mediators in the conferences, which were to be held 
for adjufting all the points in difference. But though both the 
monarchs committed this negociation to thofe minifters, in whom 
they placed the greateft confidence, it was foon evident that they 
came together with no fincere defire of accommodation. Each 
propofed articles fo extravagant that they could have no hopes 
of their being accepted. Pole, after exerting, in vain, all his 
zeal, addrefs and invention, in order to perfuade them to re- 
linguifh fuch extravagant demands, and to confent to the fub- 
ftitution of more equal conditions became fenfible of the folly 
of wafting time, in attempting to reconcile thofe, whom their 
obftinacy rendered irreconcileable, broke off the conference, and 
returned into England *. 


Duk 1nG thefe tranfactions in other parts of Europe, Germany 
enjoyed fuch profound tranquillity, as afforded the diet full lei- 
fure to deliberate, and to eftablifh proper regulations concerning a 


* Thuan. lib, xv. p. §23. Mem. de Ribier, tom, n. p. 613. 
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Book XI. point of the greatcft contequence to the internal peace of the 

i;55. Empire. By the treaty of Paflau in one thoufand five hundred 

and fifty-two, it had been referred to the next diet of the Em- 

pire to confirm and perfect the plan of religious pacification, 

which was there agreed upon. The terror and confufion with 

which the violent commotions excited by Albert of Branden- 

burgh had filled the Empire, as well as the conftant attention 

which Ferdinand was obliged to give to the affairs of Hungary, 

had hitherto prevented the holding a diet, though it had been 

fummoned, foon after the conclufion of the treaty, to meet at 
Augfburg. 


Diet held at BuT as a diet was now neceflary on many accounts, Ferdi- 
aie ket nand about the beginning of this year had repaired to Augfburg. 
rapa pech "Though few of the Princes were prefent either in perfon or by 
their deputies, he opened the affembly by a fpeech, in which he 

propofed the termination of the diffentions, to which the new 

tenets and controverfies with regard to religion had givenrife, not 

only asthe firft and great bufinefs of the diet, butas the point which 

both the Emperor and he had moft at heart. He reprefented the 
innumerable obftacles which the Emperor had to furmount be- 

fore he could procure the convocation of a general council, as well 

as the fatal accidents which had for fometime retarded, and had 

at laft fufpended the confultations of that affembly. He obferved 

that experience had already taught them how vain it was to 

expect any remedy for evils, which demanded immediate re- 

drefs, from a general council, the aflembling of which would 

either be prevented, or its deliberations be interrupted by the 
diflentions and hoftilities of the Princes of Chriftendom; That 

national council in Germany, which, as fome imagined, might 

be 
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be called with greater eafe, and deliberate with more perfe& 
fecurity, was an aflembly of an unprecedented nature, the jurif- 
diction of which was uncertain in its extent, and the form of its 
proceedings undefined; That in his opinion there remained but 
one method for compofing their unhappy differences, which 
though it had been often tried without fuccefs, might yet prove 
effectual if it were attempted with a better and more pacific 
{pirit than had appeared on former occafions, and that was to 
chufe a few men of learning, abilities and moderation, who by 
difcuffing the difputed articles in an amicable conference, might 
explain them in fuch a manneras to bring the contending parties 
either to unite in fentiment, or to differ with charity. 


Tuts {peech being printed in common form, and difperfed 
over the Empire, revived the fears and jealoufies of the Prote- 
ftants; Ferdinand, they obferved with much furprize, had not 
once mentioned, in his addrefs to the diet, the treaty of Paffau, 
the {tipulations in which they confidered as the great fecurity of 
their religious liberty. The fufpicions to which this gave 
rife were confirmed by the accounts which they daily received of 
the extreme rigor with which Ferdinand treated their Proteftant 
brethren in his hereditary dominions, and as it was natural to 
 confider his ations as the fureft indication of his intentions, 
this diminifhed their confidence in thofe pompous profeffions of 
moderation or of zeal for the re-eftablifhment of concord, to. 
which his practice was fo utterly repugnant. 


THE arrival of the Cardinal Morone, whom the Pope had 
appointed to attend the dict as his nuncio, compleated their con- 
viction, and left them no room to doubt that fome dangerous 
machination was forming againft the peace or fafety of the Pro- 
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teftant church. Julius clated with the unexpe&ed return of 
the kngliith nation from apottacy, began to flatter himfelf that - 
the ipirit of mutiny and revolt having now fpent its force the 
happy period was come when the church might refume its an- 
cient authority, and be obeyed by the people with the fame 
tame fubmiffion as formerly. Full of thefe hopes, he had fent 
Morone to Augfburg with inftru€tions to employ his elo- 
quence in order to excite the Germans to imitate the laudable 
example of the Englifh, and his political addrefs in order to 
prevent any decree of the diet to the detriment of the catholick 
faith. As Morone inherited from his father, the chancellor of 
Mulan, uncommon talents for negociation and intrigue, he could 
fearce have failed of embarraffing the meafures of the Prote- 
ftants in the diet or of defeating whatever they aimed at obtain- 
ing in it for their farther fecurity. 


Bur an unforefeen event delivered them from all the danger 
which they had reafon to apprehend from Morone’s prefence. 
Julius, by abandoning himfelf to pleafures and amufements 
no lefs unbecoming his age than his character, having con- 
tracted fuch habits of diffipation, that any ferious occupation, 


e{pecially if attended with difficulty, became we. a 

burden to him, had long refifted the follicitations ot nephew 
to hold a confiftory, becaufe he expected there a vı wp di- 
tion to his fchemes in favour of that young man. ı cn all 


the pretexts which he could invent for eludfng his requeft, were 
exhaufted, and at the fame time his indolent averi 
continued to grow upon him, he feigned indi 
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himfelf to his apartment, but changed his ufval diet ane man- 
ner of lite. By perlifting too long in acting this ridiculous 
part, he contracted a real dileafe, of which he died in a few 
days, leaving his infamous minion the Cardinal de Monte to 
bear his name, and to difzrace the dignity which he had con- 
ferred upon him‘. As foon as Morone heard of his death, he ivt 
out abruptly from Augfburg, where he had refided only a few 
days, that he might be prefent at the election of a new Pontif. 


Oxe caufe of their fufpicions and fears being thus removed, the 
Proteftants foon became fenfible that their conjectures concerning 
Ferdinand’s intentions, how plaufible foever, were ill-founded, 
‘and that he had no thoughts of violating the articles favourable 
to them in the treaty of Paffau. Charles, from the time that 
Maurice had defeated all his fchemes in the Empire, and over- 
turned the great fyftem of religious and civil defpotifm, which 
he had almoft eftablifhed there, gave little attention to the in- 
ternal government of Germany, and permitted his brother to 
‘purfue whatever meafures he judged moft falutary and expedient. 
Ferdinand, lefs ambitious and enterprizing than the Empcror, 
inftead of refuming a plan, which he, with power and refources 
fo far fuperior, had failed of accomplithing, endeavoured to 
attach the Princes of the Empire to his tamily by an admini- 
ftration uniformly moderate and equitable. To this he gave, 
at prefent, particular attenfion, becaufe his fituation at this 
juncture rendered it neceflary to court their favour and fupport 
with more than ufual affidunty. 


Onuphr. Panvinius de vitis Pontificum. p. 323. Thuan. iib, av. 517. 
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CHARLEs had again refumed his favourite project of acquir- 
ing the Imperial crown for his fon Philip, which the ill reception 
it had met with when firt propofed: had obliged him to inter- 
mit, but had not perfuaded him to relinquifh. This Ied him 
warmly to renew his requefts to his brother that he would ac- 
cept of fome compenfation for his prior right of fucceffion, and 
facrifice that to the grandeur of the houfe of Auitria. Ferdinand 
who wasas little difpofed, as formerly, to give fuch an extraor- 
dinary proof of felf-denial, being fenfible that, in order to de- 
feat this {cheme, not only the moft inflexible firmnefs. on his. 
part, but a vigorous declaration from the Princes of the Empire 
in behalf of his title, were requifite ; was willing to: purchafe 
their favour by gratifying them in every point that they deemed 
interefting or effential. 


On the other hand, the Turks, after having wrefted from him 
creat part of his Hungarian territeries, were ready to attack the 
provinces ftill fubje& to his authority with a formidable army, 
againft which he could bring no equal force into-the field, unlefs. 
the diet fhould grant him immediate and extraordinary aid. 
For this he could not hope if the internal peace of the Empire: 
were not eftablifhed on a foundation folid in itfelf, and which 
fhould appear, evem to the Proteftants, fo fecure and fo perma- 
nent, as might not only allow them to engage in a diftant war 
with fafety, but encourage them to act with vigour. 


A sTEP taken by the Proteftants themfelves, a fhort time after 
the opening of the diet, rendered him ftill more cautious of giving 
them any new caufe of offence. As foon as the publication of Fer- 
dinand’s {peech created the fears and fufpicions which have been 

mentioned, 
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Mentioned, the Electors of Saxony and Brandenburgh, together 
with the Landgrave of Hefle, met at Naumburgh, and renewing 
the ancient treaty of confraternity which had long united 
their families, they added to it a new article, by which the 
contracting parties bound them{clves to adhere to the confeffion 
of Augfburg, and to maintain the do@trine which it contained in 
their re{pective dominions *. 


FERDINAND, influenced by all thefe confiderations, employ- 
ed his utmoft addrefs in conducting the deliberations of the diet 
fo as not to excite the jealoufy of a party on whofe friendfhip 
he depended, and whofe enmity, as they had not only taken the 
alarm, but had begun to prepare for their defence, he had fo 
much reafon todread. The members of the diet readily agreed 
to Ferdinand’s propofal of taking the ftate of religion into con- 
iideration, previous to any other bufinefs. But, as foon as they 
entered upon it, both parties difcovered all the zeal and ani- 
mofity which a fubject fo interefting naturally engenders, and 
which the rancour of controverfy, together with the violence of 
civil war, had inflamed to the higheft pitch, 


Tue Proteftants contended that the fecurity which they 
claimed in confequence of the treaty of Paffau fhould extend, 
without limitation, to all who had hitherto embraced the doc- 
trine of Luther, or who fhould hereafter embrace it. 'The 
Catholics, having firft of all afferted the Pope’s right as the 
dupreme and final judge with refpeé to all articles of faith, in- 
fifted that the toleration granted, by the treaty of Paflau, to 
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fuch as had adopted the new opinions; which, on accoufit 
of the prefent fituation of the Empire, and for the fake of 
peace, they were willing to confirm; fhould not be extended 
either to thofe cities which had conformed to the Interim, or to 
fuch ecclefiaftics as fhould for the future apoftatize from the 
church of Rome. It was no eafy matter to reconcile fuch oppo- 
fite pretenfions, which were fupported, on each fide, by the 
moft elaborate arguments, and the greateft acrimony of expref- 
fion, that the abilities or zeal of theologians long exercifed in 
difputation could fuggeft. Ferdinand, however, by his addrefs 
and perfeverance; by foftening fome things on each fide; by 








putting a favourable meaning upon others; by reprefenting in- 


ceflantly the neceffity as well as the advantages of concord; 
and by threatening on fome occafions, when all other confidera- 
tions were difregarded, to diffolve the diet, brought them at 
length to a conclufion in which they all agreed. 


CoNFORMABLY to this a recefs was framed, approved of, 
and publifhed with the ufual formalities. The following are 
the chief articles which it contained, That fuch Princes and 
cities as have declared their approbation of the Confeffion of 
Augiburg, fhall be permitted to profefs the doétrine and 
exercife the worfhip which it authorifes without interruption or 
moleftation from the Emperor, the King of the Romans, ar 
any power or perfon whatfoever ; That the Proteftants on their 
part, fhall give no difquiet to the Princes and States who ad- 
here to the tenets and rites of the Church of Rome; That, for 
the future, no attempt fhall be made towards terminating 
religious differences, but by the gentle and pacifick methods of 
perfuafion and conference; That the Popith ecclefiaftics fhall 
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claim no fpiritual jurifdi€tion in fuch ftates as receive the Con- 
feffion of Augfburg; That fuch as had fcized the benefices or 
revenues of the church, previous to the treaty of Paffau, fhall 
retain poffeffion of them, and be liable to no profecution in the 
Imperial chamber on that account; That the fupreme civil 
power in every ftate fhall have right to eftablifh what form of 
do@trine and worfhip it fhall deem proper, and if any of its 
fubjects refufe to conform to thefe, fhall permit them to remove 
with all their effeéts wherever they pleafe; That if any prelate 
or ecclefiaftic fhall hereafter abandon the Romifh religion, he 
fhall inftantly relinquifh his diocefe or benefice, and it fhall be 
lawful for thofe in whom the right of nomination is vefted, to 
proceed immediately to an election, as if the office were vacant 
by death or tranflation, and to appoint a fucceflor of undoubted. 
attachment to the ancient fyftem '. 


SucH are the capital articles in this famous Recefs, which is 
the bafis of religious peace in Germany, and the bond of union 
among its various ftates, the fentiments of which are fo extremely 
different with refpect to points the moft interefting and impor- 
tant. In our age and nation, to which the idea-of Toleration is 
familiar, and its beneficial effe¢éts well known, it may feem 
ftrange that a method of terminating their diffentions, fo fuit- 
able to the mild and charitable fpirit of the Chriftian religion, 
did not fooner occur to the contending parties. But an expe- 
dient, which, how falutary foever it might be, was repugnant 
to the fentiments and practice of Chriftians during many ages, 
did not lie obvious to difcovery. Among the ancient heathens, 
all whofe deities were local and tutelary, diverfity of fentimens 
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„OOK XI. concerning the object or rites of religiows worfhip feems to have 
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been no fource of animofity, becaufe the acknowledging vene» 
ration to be due to any one God, did not imply denial of the 
exiftence or the power of any other God; nor were the modes 
and rites of worfhip eftablifhed in one country incompatible with 
thofe which other nations approved of and obferved. Thus the 
errors in their fyftem of theology were of fuch a nature as to be 
produdtive of concord, and notwithftanding the amazing number 
of their deities, as wellas the infinite variety of their ceremonies, 
a fociable and tolcrating fpint fubfafted almoft univerfally ia 
the pagan world. 


But when the Chriftian revelation declared one Supreme 
Being to be the fole object of religious veneration, prescribed the 
form of worfhip moft acceptable to him, whoever admitted the 
truth it held, of confequence, every other mode of religion to be 
abfurd and impious. Hence the zeal of the firft converts to the 
Chriftian faith in propagating its doGtrines, and the ardour with 
which they laboured to overturn every other form of worfhip. 
They employed, however, for this purpofe no methods but fuch 
as fuited the nature of religion. By the force of powerful argu- 
ments, they convinced the underftandings of men; by the 
charms of fuperior virtue, they allured and captivated their 
hearts. At length the civil power declared in favour of Chri- 


ftianity, and though numbers, imitating the example of their 


fuperiors, crouded into the church, many full adhered to their 
ancient fuperftitions. Enraged at their obftinacy, the minifters 
of religion, whofe zeal was full unabated, though their fandtity 
and virtue were much diminifhed, forgot fo far the nature of 
their own miffion, and of the arguments which they ought to 

have 
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unhappy men, and as they could not perfuade, they tried to 
compel them to believe. 


AT the fame time, controverfies concerning articles of faith 
multiplied, from various caufes, among Chriftians themfelves, 
and the fame unhallowed weapons which had firft been ufed 
againft the enemies of their religion, were turned againft each 
other. Every zealous difputant endcavoured to intereft the 
civil magiftrate in his caufe, and each in his turn employed the 
fecular arm to crufh or to exterminate his opponents. Not long 
after, the bifhops of Rome put in their claim to infallibility in 
explaining articles of faith, and deciding points in contro- 
verfy, and bold as the pretenfion was, they, by their artifices 
and perfeverance, impofed on the credulity of mankind, and 
brought them to recognize it. To doubt or to deny any doc- 
trine to which thefe unerring inftru€tors had given the fanétion 
of their approbation, was held to be notonly a refifting of truth, 
but an act of rebellion againft their facred authority; and the 
fecular power, of which by various arts they had acquired the 
abfolute direction, was inftantly employed to avenge both. 


Tuvs Europe had been accuftomed, during many centuries, 
to fee {peculative opinions propagated or defended by force; the 
charity and mutual forbearance which Chriftianity recommends 
with fo much warmth were forgotten, the facred rights of con- 
fcience and of private judgment were unheard of, and not only 
the idea of toleration, but even the word itfelf, in the fenfe now 
affixed to it, was unknown. A right toextirpate error by force was 
wnivetially allowed to be the prerogative of thefe who poffeffed 

the 
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Book XI. the knowledge of truth, and as each party of Chriftians believed 
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that they had got pofleffion of this invaluable attainment, they all 
claimed and exercifed, as far as they were able, the rights which 
it was {uppofed to convey. The Roman catholicks, as their fyftem 
tefted on the decifions of an infallible judge, never doubted that 
truth was on their fide, and openly called on the civil power to 
repell the impious and heretical innovators who had rifen up 
again{t it. The Proteftants, no lefs confident that their doctrine 
was well founded, required, with equal ardour, the Princes of 
their party to check fuch as prefumed to impugn or to oppofe 
it. Luther, Calvin, Cranmer, Knox, the founders of the re- 
formed church in their refpective countries, inflicted, as far as 
they had power and opportunity, the fame punifhments which 
were denounced againft their own difciples by the church of 
Rome, on fuch as called in queftion any article in their creeds. 
‘To their followers, and perhaps to their opponents, it would 
have appeared a fymptom of diffidence ın the goodnefs of their 
caufe, or an acknowledgement that it was not well founded, if 
they had not employed in its defence all thofe means which 
at was fuppofed truth had a right to employ. 


Ir was towards the clofe of the feventeenth century, before 
Toleration, under its prefent form, was admitted firft into the 
republick of the United Provinces, and from thence introduced 
into England. Long experience of the calamities of mutual per- 
fecution, the influence of free government, the light and humanity 
acquired by the progrefs of fcience, together with the prudence 
and authority of the civil magiftrate, were all requifite in order 
to eftablifh a regulation, fo repugnant to the ideas which all the 
‘different fe&ts had adopted from miftaken conceptions concern- 
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ing the nature of religion and the rights of truth, or which all 
of them had derived from the erroneous maxims eftablifhed by 
the church of Rome. 


THE recefs of Augfburg, it is evident, was founded on no 
fuch liberal and enlarged fentiments concerning freedom of 
religious inquiry or the nature of toleration. It was nothing 
more than a {cheme of pacification, which political confidera- 
tions alone had fuggefted to the contending parties, and regard 
for their mutual tranquility and fafety had rendered neceflary. Of 
this there can be no ftronger proof than an article in the recefs it- 
felf, by which the benefits of the pacification are declared to extend 
only to the Catholicks on the one fide, and to fuch as adhered 
to the Confeffion of Augfburg on the other. The followers of 
Zuinglius and Calvin remained, in confequence of that exclufion, 
without any protection from the rigour of the laws denounced 
againit hereticks. Nor did they obtain any legal fecurity, until 
the treaty of Weftphalia, near a century after this period, pro- 
vided that they fhould be admitted to enjoy, in as ample manner 
as the Lutherans, all the advantages and proteétion which the 
recefs of Augiburg affords. 


Bur if the followers of Luther were highly pleafed with the 
fecurity which they acquired by this recefs, fuch as adhcred to 
the ancient fyftem had no lefs reafon to be fatisfied with that 
article in it, which preferved entire to the Roman catholick 
church the benefices of {fuch ecclefiafticks as fhould hereafte 
renounce its doétrines. This article, known in Germany b 
the name of the Ecclefiuflical Refervation, was maniicftly 1 
conformable to the idea and to the rights of an eftablithc: 
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church; and it appeared fo equitable to prevent revenues, which 
had been originally appropriated for the maintenance of periono 
attached to a certain fyftem, from being alicnated to any othe. 
purpofe, that the Proteftants, though they forefaw its confe- 
quences, were obliged to relinquifh their oppofition to it. As 
the Roman catholick Princes of the Empire have taken care ty 
fee this article exactly obferved in every cafe where there was an 
opportunity of putting it in execution, it has proved the great 
barrier of the Romifh church in Germany againft the Reforma- 
tion; and as from this period the fame temptation of intereft did 
not allure ecclefiafticks to relinquith the eftablithed fyftem, there 
have been few of that order, who have loved truth with fuclr 
difinterefted and ardent affection, as to abandon for its fake the 
rich benefices which they had in poffeffion. 


DURING the fitting of the diet, Marcellus Cervino, Cardinal 
of Santa Croce, was eleéted Pope in room of Julius. He, in 
imitation of Adrian, did not change his name on being exalted 
to the Papal Chair. As he equalled that Pontiff in purity of inten- 
ton, and excelled him much in the arts of government, and ftilf 
more in knowledge of the ftate and genius of the papal court; 
as he had capacity to difcern what reformation it needed, as well 
as what it could bear, fuch regulations. were expected from his 
virtue and wifdom, as would have removed many of its grofleft 
and moft flagrant corruptions, and have contributed towards re- 
conciling to the church, fuch as from indignation at thefe enor- 
mities had abandoned its communion. But this excellent 
Pontiff was only fhewnto the church and unmediately {natched 
away. The confinement in the conclave had impaired his 
health, and the fatigue of tedious ceremonies upon his acceffion, 


together 
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together with too intenfe and anxious application of mind to Book XI, 
the {chemes of improvement which he meditated, exhaufted fo “a 
entirely the vigour of his feeble conftitution, that he fickened 


on the twelfth, and died on the twentieth day after his elec- 


tion ™. 


ALL the refinements in artifice and intrigue, peculiar to +, Daba 
conclaves, were difplayed in that which was held for electing of Paul LV. 
a fucceffor to Marcellus; the Cardinals of the Imperial and 
French factions labouring, with equal ardour, to gain the necef- 
fary number of fuffrages for one of their own party. But, after 
a ftruggle of no long duration, though conduéted with all the 
warmth and eagernefs natural to men contending for fo great 
an object, they united in chufing John Peter Caraffa the eldeft Mv 23- 
member of the facred college and the fon of Count Montorio, a 
nobleman of an illuftrious family in the kingdom of Naples. 

The addrefs and influence of Cardinal Farnefe who favoured 
his pretenfions, Caraffa’s own merit, and perhaps his great age, 
which foothed all the difappointed candidates with the near pro- 
{pect of a new vacancy, concurred in bringing about this fpeedy 
union of fuffrages. In order to teftify his refpect for the me- 
mory of Paul III. by whom he had been created Cardinal, and 
his gratitude to the family of Farnefe, he affumed the name of 


Paul IV. 


THE choice of a prelate of fuch a fingular charaéter, and His rife and 
who had long held a courfe extremely different from that ‘**"**™ 
svhich ufually led to the dignity now conferred upon him, filled 
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Book XI. the Italians, who had neareft accefs to obferve his manners and 
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deportment, with aftonifhment, and kept them in fufpenfe and 
folicitude with regard to his future condueét. Paul, though born 
in a rank of life which, without any other merit, might have 
fecured to him the higheft ecclefiaftical preferments, had from 
his early years applied to ftudy with all the affiduity of a man, 
who had nothing but his. perfonal accomplifhments to render 
him confpicuous. By means of this he not only acquired 
profound {kill in fcholaftick theology, but added to that a con- 
fiderable knowledge of the learned languages and of polite lite- 
rature, the ftudy of which had been lately revived in Italy, and 
was purfued at this time with great ardour. His mind, how- 
ever, naturally gloomy and fevere, was more formed to imbibe 
the four {pirit of the former, than to receive any degree of ele- 
gance or liberality of fentimént from the latter; fo that he 
acquired rather the qualities and paffions of a reclufe ecclefiaftick,, 
than the talents neceflary for the conduct of great affairs. Ac- 
cordingly, when he entered into orders, although feveral rich 
benefices were beftowed on him, and he was early employed as 
nuncio in different courts, he foon became difgufted with that 
eourfe: of life, and languifhed tobe in a fituation more fuited to: 
his tafte and temper. With this view he refignedat once all his. 
ecclefiaftical preferments, and having inftitated an order of re- 
gular priefts, whom he denominated Theatines, from the name’ 
of the archbifhoprick which he had held, he aflociated himfelf 
as a member of their fraternity, conformed to all the rigorous 
rules to which he had fubjected them, and preferred the folitude 
of a monaftick life, with the honour of being the founder of a 
new order, to all the vaft objects which the court of Rome pre- 
{ented to his ambition. 
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In this retreat he remained for many years, until Paul II. in- Book XI. 
duccd by the fame of his fanctity and knowledge, called him to a 
Rome, in order to confult with him concerning the meafures 
which might be moft proper and eftcCtual for the fuppreffing of 
herefy, and re-eftablifhing the ancient authority of the church. 
Having thus allured him from his folitude, the Pope, partly by his 


135° 


intreaties, and partly by his authority, prevailed on him to accept 
of a Cardinal’s hat, to re-affume the benefices which ne had re- 
figned, and to return again into the ufual path of ecclefiaftical 
ambition which he feemed to have relinquifhed. But, during two 
fucceflive Pontificates, under the firt of which the court of Rome 
was the moft artful and interefted, and under the fecond the moft 
diffolute of any in Europe, Caraffa retained his monaftick aufte- 
rity. He was an avowed and bitter enemy not only of all in- 
novation in opinion, but of every irregularity in practice; he 
was the chief inftrument in eftablithing the formidable and 
odious tribunal of the Inquifition in the papal territories; he 
appeared a violent advocate on all occafions for the jurifdiction 
and difcipline of the church, and a fevere cenfurer of every 
meafure which feemed to flow from motives of policy or intereft, 
rather than from zeal for the honour of the ecclefiaftical order, 
and the dignity of the Holy See. Under a prelate of {uch a 
character, the Roman courtiers expected a fevere and violent 
Pontificate, during which the principles of found policy would 
be facrificed to the narrow prejudices of prieftly zeal ; while the 
people of Rome were apprehentive of feeing the fordid and for- 
bidding rigour of monaftick manners fubftituted in place of the 
gaiety cr magnificence to which they had long been accuf- 
tomed in the papal court. Thefe apprehenfions Paul was The fri Reps 


extremcly folicitous to remove. At his firft entrance on the of his zdmni- 
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admmiftration he laid afide that aufterity which had hitherto 
diftinguifhed his perlon and family, and when the matter of his 
houfhold inquired in what manner he would chufe to live, he 
haughtily replied, ** As becomes a great Prince.” He ordered 
the ceremony of his coronation to be conduéted with more than 
ufual mignificence ; and endeavoured to render himfelf popular 
by feveral ats of liberality and indulgence towards the inhabi- 
tants of Rome’. 


Firs natural feverity of temper, however, would have foon 
returned upon him, and would have juftified the conjeétures of 
the courtiers, and the fears of the people, if he had not, imme- 
diately after his election, called to Rome two of his nephews, 
the fons of his brother the Count of Montorio. The eldeft he 
promoted to be governor of Rome, the youngeft, who had 
hitherto ferved as a foldier of fortune in the armies of Spain or 
France, and whofe difpofition as well as manners were {till more 
foreign from the clerical character than his profeffion, he created 
a Cardinal, and appointed him legate of Bologna, the fecond office 
in power and dignity which a Pope can beftow. Thefe marks of 
favour, no lefs fudden than extravagant, he accompanied with 
the moft unbounded confidence and attachment, and forgetting 
all his former fevere maxims, he feemed to have no other object 
than the aggrandizing of his nephews. Their ambition, unfor- 
tunately for Paul, was too afpiring to be fatisfied with any 
moderate acquifition. They had feen the family of Medici 
raifed by the intereft of the Popes of that houfe to fupreme 
power in Tufcany; Paul III. had by his abilities and addrefs 
fecured the dutchies of Parma and Placentia to the family of 


* Platina, p. 327. Caltaldo Vita di Paolo IV. Rom 1615. p. 70. 
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tefs confiderable and independant; and as they could not expe& 
that the Pope would carry his indulgence towards them fo fat 
as to fecularize any part of the patrimony of the church, they 
had no profpeét of attaining what they wifhed, but by difmem- 
bering the Imperial dominions in Italy, in hopes of feizing 
fome portion of them. This alone would have been to them 
a fufficient reafon for fowing the feeds of difcord between their 
uncle and the Emperor. 


But Cardinal Caraffa had, befides, private reafons which 
filled him with hatred and enmity to the Emperor. While he 
ferved in the Spanifh troops he had not received fuch marks of 
honour and diftinction as he thought due to his birth and merit. 
Difgufted with this ill-ufage, he had abruptly quitted the Imperial 
fervice, and entering into that of France; he had not only met 
with fuch a reception as foothed his vanity, and attached him to 
the French intereft, but by contracting an intimate friendfhip 
with Strozzi, who commanded the French army in Tufcany, 
he had imbibed a mortal antipathy to the Emperor as the great 
enemy to the liberty and independence of the Italian ftates. 
Nor was the Pope himiclf indif{pofed to receive impreffions 
unfavourable to the Emperor. The oppofition given to his 
ele€tion by the Cardinals of the Imperial faction left in his 
mind deep refentment, which was heightened by the remem~ 
brance of ancient injuries from Charles or his minifters. 


Or this his nephews took advantage, and employed various 
devices, in order to exafperate him beyond a poflibility of 
reconciliation. They aggravated every circumftance which. 
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Book XI. could be deemed any indication of the Emperor’s diffatis- 


1555- 


Induce him 
to court the 
King of 
France. 


faction with his promotion; they read to him an intercepted 
letter in which Charles taxed the Cardinals of his party with 
negligence or incapacity in not having defeated Paul’s 
election: They pretended, at one time, to have difcovered 
a con{fpiracy formed by the Imperial minifter and Cofmo de 
Medici againft the Pope’s life; they alarmed him, at another, 
with accounts of a plot for aflaffinating themfelves. By thefe 
artifices, they kept his mind, which was naturally violent, and 
become fufpicious from old age, in {uch perpetual agitation, as 
precipitated him into meafures, which otherwife he would have 
been the firft perfon to condemn °. He feized fome of the Car- 
dinals who were moft attached to the Emperor, and confined 
them in the caftle of St. Angelo; he perfecuted the Colonnas 
and other Roman barons, the ancient retainers to the Imperial 
faction, with the utmoft feverity ; and difcovering on all occa- 
fions his diftruft, fear, or hatred of the Emperor, he began at 
laft to court the friendfhip of the French King, and feemed will- 
ing to throw himfelf abfolutely upon him for fupport and pro- 
tection. 


THIs was the very point to which his nephews wifhed to 
bring him as moft favourable to their ambitious {chemes; and 
as the accomplifhment of thefe depended on their uncle’s life, 
whofe advanced age did not admit of lofing a moment un- 
neceflarily in negociations, inftead of treating at fecond hand 
with the French ambafflador at Rome, they prevailed on the 
Pope to difpatch a perfon of confidence direétly to the court of 


o Ripamontii [ift. Patria, lib, iii. 1146. Ap. Græv. Thef. vol. ii. Mem. 
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France with fuch overtures on his part as they hoped would 
not be rejected. He propofed an alliance offenfive and de- 
fenfive between Henry and the Pope; that they fhould attack 
the dutchy of Tufcany and the kingdom of Naples with their 
united forces; and if their arms fhould prove fuccefsful, that 
the ancient republican form of government fhould be re-efta- 
blithed in the former, and the inveftiture of the latter fhould be 
granted to one of the French King’s fons, after referving a cer- 
tain territory which fhould be annexed to the patrimony of the 
church, together with an independant and princely eftablifh- 
ment for each of the Pope’s nephews. 


THE King, allured by thefe fpecious projects, gave a moft 
favourable audience to the envoy. But when the matter was 
propofed in council, the conftable Montmorency, whofe natu- 
ral caution and averfion to daring enterprizes increafed with 
age and experience, remonftrated with great vehemence againft 
the alliance. He put Henry in mind how fatal every expe- 
dition into Italy had been to France during three fucceffive 
reigns, and if fuch an enterprize had proved too great for the 
nation even when its ftrength and finances were entire, there 
was no reafon to hope for fuccefs, if it fhould be attempted 
now when both were exhaufted by extraordinary efforts during 
wars, which had lafted, with little interruption, almoft half a 
century. He reprefented the manifeft imprudence of entering 
into engagements with a Pope of fourfcore, as any fyftem which 
refted on no better foundation that his life muft be extremely 
precarious, and upon the event of his death, which could 
not be diftant, the face of things together with the inclination 
of the Italian States muft inftantly change, and the whole weight 
of the war be left upon the King alone. To thefe confidera- 
tions he added the near profpect which they now had of a final 
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accommodation with the Emperor, who having taken the re- 
folution of retiring from the world, wifhed to tran{mit his 
kingdoms in peace to his fon; and he concluded with repre- 
fenting the abfolute certainty of drawing the arms of England 
upon France, if it fhould appear that the re-eftablifhment of 
tranquility in Europe was prevented by the ambition of its 
Monarch. 


THESE arguments, weighty in themfelves, and urged by a 
minifter of great authority, would probably have determined 
the King to decline any connection with the Pope. But the 
Duke of Guife and his brother the Cardinal of Lorrain, who 
delighted no lefs in bold and dangerous undertakings than 
Montmorency fhunned them, declared warmly for an alliance 
with the Pope. The cardinal expected to be entrufted with 
the conduct of the negociations in the courtof Rome to which 
this alliance would give rife; the duke laid his account with 
obtaining the command of the army which would be appointed 
to invade Naples; and confidering themfelves as already in 
thefe ftations vat projets opened to their afpiring and un= 
bounded ambition. Their credit, together with the influence 
of the King’s miftrefs, the famous Diana of Poitiers, who was, 
at that time, entirely devoted to the intereft of the family of 
Guife, more than counterbalanced all Montmorency’s prudent 
remonftrances, and prevailed on an inconfiderate Prince to 
liten to the overtures of the Pope’s envoy. 





THE cardinal of Lorrain, as he had expected, was immedi- 
ately fent to Rome with full powers to conclude the treaty, and 
to concert meafures for carrying itinto execution. Meanwhile, 


the Pope, either from refleGting on the danger and uncertain ifue 
of 
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of all military operations, or through the addrefs of the Imperial 
ambafflador who had been at great pains to footh him, had not 
only begun to lofe much of the ardour with which he had fet 
on foot the negociation with France, but even difcovered great 
unwillingnefs to continue it. In order to roufe him from this 
fit of defpondency, and to rekindle his former rage, his ne- 
phews had recourfe to the arts which they had already practifed 
with fo much fuccefs. They alarmed him with new reprefen- 
tations of the Emperor’s hoftile intentions, with frefh accounts 
which they had received of threats uttered againft him by the 
Imperial minifters, and with new difcoveries which tuey pre- 
tended to have made of confpiracies formed, and juft 1eady to 
take effect againft his life. 


BuT thefe artifices, having been formerly tried, would not 
have operated a fecond time with the fame force, nor have made 
the impreffion which they wifhed, if Paul had not been ex- 
cited by an offence of that kind which he was leaft able to bear. 
He received advice of the recefs of the diet of Augfburg, and 
of the toleration which was thereby granted to the Proteftants, 
and this threw him at once into fuch tranfports of paffion 
againít the Emperor and King of the Romans, as carried him 
headlong into all the violent meafures of his nephews. Full of 
high ideas with refpe& tothe papal prerogative, and animated 
with the fierceft zeal againft herefy, he confidered the liberty of 
deciding concerning religious matters, which had been aflumed by 
an aflembly compofed partly of laymen, as a prefumptuous and 
unpardonable encroachment on that jurifdi€tion which belonged 
to him alone ; and regarded the indulgence which had been 
given to the Proteftants as an impious a¢t of that power which 
the diet haa ufurped. He complain.d loudly o both to the 
Imperial ambaflador. He infifted that the recefs of the diet 
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the Emperor and King of the Romans, in cafe they fhould either 
refufe or delay to gratify him in this particular, with the fevereft 
effects of his vengeance. He talked in a tone of authority and 
command which might have fuited a pontiff of the twelfth cen- 
tury, whena papal decree was fufficient to have fhaken or to have 
overturned the throne of the greateft Monarch, but which was al- 
together improper in that age, efpecially when addrefled to 
the minifter of a Prince who had fo often made Pontiffs more 
formidable feel the weight of his power. The ambailador, 
however, heard all his extravagant propofitions and mena- 
ces, with much patience, and endeavoured to footh him 
by putting him in mind of the extreme diftrefs to which the 
Emperor was reduced at Infpruck, of the engagements which 
he had come under to the Proteftants in order to extricate him- 
felf, of the neceffity of fulfilling thefe, and of accommo- 
dating his condué to the fituation of his affairs. But weighty 
as thefe confiderations were, they made no impreflion on 
the mind of the haughty and bigotted pontiff, who in- 
ftantly replied, that he would abfolve him by his apoftolick 
authority from the obligation of thefe engagements, and 
even command him not to perform them; that ın carrying on 
the caufe of God and of the church, no regard ought to be 
had to the maxims of worldly prudence and policy, and that 
the ill fuccefs of the Emperor’s fchemes in Germany might 
juftly be deemed a mark of the divine difpleafure againft him, 
on account of his having paid little attention to the former, while 
he regulated his conduct entirely by the latter. Having faid 
this, he turned from the ambaflador abruptly without waiting 


for a reply. 
His 
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His nephews took care to applaud and cherifh thefe fenti- 
ments, and eafily wrought up his arrogant mind, fraught 
with all the monkifh ideas concerning the extent of the 
papal fupremacy, to fuch a pitch of refentment againft the 
houfe of Auftria, and to fuch an high opinion of his own power, 
that he talked continually of his being the fucceflor of thole 
who had depofed Kings and Emperors; that he was exalted 
as head over them all, and would trample fuch as oppofed him 
under his feet. In this difpofition, the cardinal of Lorrain 
found the Pope, and eafily perfuaded him to fign a treaty, 
which had for its obje€t, the ruin of a Prince againft whom he 
was fo highly exafperated. The ftipulations in the treaty werc 
much the fame as had been propofed by the Pope’s envoy at 
Paris; and it was agreed to keep the whole tranfaction fecret 
until their united forces fhould be ready to take the field ’.. 


DURING the negociation of this treaty at Rome and Paris, 
an event happened which feemed to render the fears which had 
given rife to it vain, and the operations which were to follow 
uponit unneceflary. This was the Emperor’s refignation of his 
hereditary dominions to his fon Philip; together with his refo- 
lution to withdraw entirely from any concern in bufinefs or the 
affairs of this world, in order that he might fpend the remainder 
of his days in retirement and folitude. Though it requires 
neither deep reflection nor extraordinary difcernment to difcover 
that the ftate of royalty is not exempt from cares and dijappoint- 
ment; though moft of thofe who are exalted to a throne find 
folicitude, and fatiety, and difguft to be their perpetual a ten- 
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dants in that envicd pre-eminence; yet, to defcend voluntarily 
from the fupreme to a fubordinate ftation, and to relinquifh the 
poffeffion of power in order to attain the enjoyment of happi- 
nefs, fecms to be an effort too great for the human mind. Se- 
veral inftances, indeed, occur in hiftory of Monarchs who have 
quitted a throne, and have ended their days in retirement. But 
they were either weak Princes who took this refolution rafhly, 
and repented of it as foon as it wastaken ; or unfortunate Princes 
from whofe hands fome ftrong rival had wrefled their fceptre, 
and compelled them to defcend with reluctance into a private 
flation. Dioclefian is perhaps the only Prince capable of hold- 
ing the reins of government, who ever refigned them from de- 
liberate choice, and who continued during many ycars to enjoy 
the tranquillity of retirement without fetching one penitent 
figh, or cafting back one look of defire, towards the power or 
dignity which he had abandoned. 


No wonder, then, that Charles’s refignation fhould fill all Eu- 
rope with aftonifhment, and give rife, both among his contempo- 
raries, and among the hiftorians of that period, to various conjec- 
tures concerning the motives, which determined a Prince, whofe 
ruling paffion had been uniformly the love of power, at the age 
of fitty fix, when objects of ambition operate with full force on 
the mind, and are purfued with the greateft ardour, to take a 
refolution fo fingular and unexpected. But while many authors 
have imputed it to motives fo frivolous and fantaftical, as can 
hardly be fuppofed to influence any reafonable mind; while 
others have imagined it to be the refult of fome profound 
{cheme of policy; hiftorians more intelligent, and better in- 
formed, neither afcribe it to caprice, nor fearch for myfterious 
fecrets of ftate, where timple and obvious caufes will fully ac- 
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early in life with the gout, and notwithftandmg a!l the precau- 
tions of the moft fkilful phyficians in his time, the violence 
of the diftemper encreafed as he advanced in age, and the fits be 
came every year more frequent, as well as more intolerable. Not 
only was the vigour of his conftitution broken, but the facul- 
ties of his mind were impaired by the excruciating torments 
which he endured. During the continuance of the fits, he was 
altogether incapable of applying to bufinefs, and even when 
they began to abate, as it was only at intervais that he could 
attend to what was ferious, he gave up the greateft part of his 
time to trifling and even childifh occupations, which ferved to 
relieve or to amufe his mind, enfeebled and worn out with ex- 
cefs of pain. Under thefe circumftances, the conduct of fuch 
affairs as occurred, of courfe, in governing fo many kingdoms 
was a burden more than fufficient; but to pufh forward and 
compleat the vaft fchemes, which the ambition of his more 
ative years had formed, or to keepin view and carry on 
the fame great fyftem of policy, extending to every nation in 
Europe, and connected with the operations of every different 
court, were tafks, which far exceeded his ftrength, and op- 
prefed and overwhelmed his mind. As he had been long ac- 
cuftomed to view the bufinefs of every department, whether 
civil, or military, or ecclefiaftical, with his own eyes, and to 
decide concerning it according to his own ideas ; it gave him the 
utmoft pain, when he felt his infirmities encreafe fo faft upon 
him, that he was obliged to commit the conduct of all affairs 
to his minifters. He imputed every misfortune which befel 
him, and every mifcarriage that happened, even when the 
former was unavoidable, and the latter accidental, to his ina- 


bility to take the infpection of bufinefs himiclf. He complained 
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I. of his hard fortune, in being oppofed, in his declining years, 


to a rival, who was in the full vigour of life, and that while 
Henry could take and execute all his refolutions in perfon, he 
fhould now be reduced, both in council and in aétion, to rely on 
the abilities of other men. Having thus grown old before his 
time, he wifely judged it more decent to conceal his infirmities 
in fume folitude, than to expofe them any longer to the publick 
eye; and prudently determined not to forfeit the fame, or lofe 
the acquifitions of his better years, by ftruggling, with a vain 
obf{tinacy, to retain the reins of government, when he was no 
longer able to hold them with fteadinefs, or to guide them 
with addrefs * 


* Dom Levefque in his memoirs of cardinal Granvelle gives a reafon for the 
Emperor’s refignation, which, as I recollect, is not mentioned by any other hif- 
torian. He fays, that the Emperor having cedcd the government of the king- 
dom of Naples and the dutchy of Milan to his fon, upon his marriage with the 
Quecn of England; Philip, notwithftanding the advice and intreaties of his fa- 
ther, removed all the minifters and officers in thofe countries, and appointed crea- 
tures of his own, to fill the places which they held. That he afpired openly, and 
with little delicacy, to obtain a fhare in the adminiftration of affairs, in the Low- 
Countries. That he endeavoured to thwart the Emperor’s meafures, and to 
limit his au:hority, behaving towards him fometimes with inattention, and 
fomctimes with haughtinefs, That Charles finding that he muft either yield to 
his fon, or openly contend with him, in order to avoid thefe, which were both 
difagreeatle and mortifying to a father, he took the refolution of refigning his 
crowns, and of retiring from the world, vol. i. p. 24, &c. Dom Levefque 
derived his information concerning thefe curious faéts, which he relates ‘very 
briefly, from the original papers of cardinal Granvelle. But as that vaft collec- 
tion of papers, one of the moft valuable hiftorical monuments of the fixteenth 
century, and which could not fail of throwing much light on the tranfaétions of 
Charles V, though preferved and arranged by M. L’Abbe Boizot of Befancon, is 
not publifhed, I cannot determine whet degree of credit fhould be given to this 
account of Charles’s refignation. I have therefore taken no notice of it in relat- 
ing this event, 
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But though Charles had revolved this fcheme in his mia] 
for feveral years, and had communicated it to his fifters the 
dowager Queens of France and Hungary, who not only ap- 
proved of his intention, but offered to accompany him to what- 
ever place of retreat he fhould choofe; feveral things had hi- 
therto prevented his carrying it into execution. He could not 
think of loading his fon with the government of fo many king- 
doms, until he fhould attain fuch maturity of age, and of abi- 
lities, as would enable him to fuftain that weighty burden ; but 
as Philip had now reached his twenty-eighth year, and had been 
early accuftomed to bufinefs, for which he difcovered both in- 
clination and capacity, it can hardly be imputed to the partiality 
of paternal affection, that his {cruples, with regard to this 
point, were entirely removed; and that he thought he might, 
without further hefitation or delay, place him on the throne 
which he was about to abandon. His mother’s fituation had 
been another obftruction in his way. For although the had con- 
tinued almoft fifty years in confinement, and under the fame 
diforder of mind which concern for her hufband’s death had 
brought upon her, yet the government of Spain, was ftill vefted 
in her jointly with the LCmperor; her name was inferted to- 
gether with his, in all the publick writs iffued in that kingdom ; 
and fuch was the fond attachment of the Spanizerds to her, that 
they would probably have fcrupled to recognize Phuip as their 
fovereign, unlefs fhe had confented to aflume him as her partner 
on the throne. Her utter incapacity for bufinefs rendered it impol- 
fit le to obtain thi. But her death, which happened this year, 
removed this difficulyy ; anf ao Charles; upon that event, be- 
came fole Monarch of Sı vn, it kft the rucceflio 2 open to hi 
in. The we. with France had likewite been 2 realon for ie- 
tining the adminilliaticn of affairs in his own hand, as he was 
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Boox XI. extremely folicitous to have terminated it, that he might have 
Ne, 


1555. 


The formali- 
es with 
h he exe- 


given up his kingdoms to his fon at peace with all the world. 
But as Henry had difcovered no difpofition to clofe with any 
of his overtures, and had even rejeéted propofals of peace, 
which were equal and moderate, in a tone, that feemed to ìn- 
dicate a frxed purpofe of continuing hoftilities, he faw that it was 
vain to wait longer tn expectation of an event, which, how dé- 
firable foever, was altogether uncertain. 


As this, then, appeared to be the proper juncture for exé- 
euting the fcheme which he Had long meditated, Charles 
refolved to refign his kingdoms tò his fon, with a folemmey, 
fuitable to the importance of the tranfaétion, and to perform this 
laft act of fovereignty, with fach formal pomp, as might leave 

ng impreffion on the minds not only of his fubjeéts but of 

fa ceflor. With this view he calfed Philip out of England, 
wn re the peevifh temper of his Queen, which increafed with 
her defpair of having iffue, rendered him extremely unhappy, 
and the jealoufy of the Englifh left him no hopes of obtaining 
the diretion of their affairs. Having affembled the States of the 
Low-Countries at Bruffels, on the twenty-fifth of Oétober, 
he feated himfelf, for the laft tıme, in the chair of ftate, on 
one fide of which was placed his fon, and on the other his 
fifter the Queen of Hungary regent of the Netherlands, with a 
{plendid retinue of the grandees of Spain and princes of the 
Empire ftanding behind him. The pretident of the council of 
Flanders, by his command, explained in a few words his in- 
tention in calling this extraordinary meeting of the States. He 
t' en read the inftrument of refignation by which Charles furren- 
dered to his fon Philip all his territories, jurifdiction, and au- 
thority in the Low-Countries, abfolving his fubjeéts there from 
their 
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their oath of allegiance to him, which he required them to Boox XI. 
transfer to Philip his lawful heir, and to ferve him with the 
fame loyalty and zeal that they had manifefted, during fo long 
a courfe of years, in fupport of his government. 


1555- 


CHARLES then rofe from his feat, and leaning on the fhoulder 
of the Prince of Orange, becaufe he was unable to ftand without 
{upport, he addreffed himfelf to the audience, and from a paper 
which he held in his hand, inorder to affift his memory, he re- 
counted, with dignity, but without oftentation, all the great 
things which he had undertaken and performed fince the com- 
mencement of his adminiftration. He obferved, that from the 


feventeenth y age, he had dedicated all his thoughts 
and attert’ ‘jects, referving no portion of his 
time torb. vuce of his eafe, and very little for th^ cnie 


m nt of private pleafure; that either in a pacitich cı 

manner, he had vilited Germany nine times, Spain fix ti 1.3, 
France four times, Italy feven times, the Low-Countries ten 
times, England twice, Africa as often, and had ma‘: eleven 
voyages by fea; that while his health permitted him to dif- 
charge his duty, and the vigour of his conftitution was equal, 
in any degree, to the arduous office of governing fuch extenfive 
dominions, he had never fhunned labour, nor repined under 
fatigue; that now when his health was broken, and his vigour 
exhaufted by-the rage of an incurable diftemper, his growing 
infirmities admonifhed him to retire, nor was he fo fond of 
reigning, as to retain the fceptre in an impotent hand, which 
was no longer able to proteé& his fubjeéts, or to render them 
happy; that inftead of a fovereign worn out with difeafcs, and 
fcarce half alive, he gave them one in the prime of life, accuf- 
tomed already to govern, and who added to the vigour of youth 
all the attention and fagacity of maturer years; that, if during the 
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Book XI. courfe of a long adminiftration, he had committed any material 


1555. 


error in government, or if under the preffure arc amidft the at- 
tention which he had been obliged to give to fo r -uy and great 
affairs, he had either neglected or injured any of i» fubjects, he 
now implored their forgivenefs; that, for his put, he fhould ever 
retain a grateful fenfe of their fidelity and attachmcnt, and would 
carry the remembrance of it along with him to the place of his 
retreat, as his {weeteft confolation, as well as the beft reward 
for all his fervices, and-in his laft prayers to Almighty God 
would pour forth his ardent wifhes for thei ~ elfare. 


THEN turning towards Philip, who fell on his knees and 
kiffed his father’s hand, “ If, {fays he, I had left you by my 
death this rich inheritance, to which 1] have made fuch large 
additions, fome regard would have been juftly due to my me- 
mory on that account; but now when I voluntarily refign to you 
what I might have ftill retained, I may well expe& the warmeft 
expreffions of thanks on your part. With thefe, however, I 
difpenfe, and fhall confider your concern for the welfare of your 
fubjects, and your love of them, as the beft and moft acceptable 
teftimony of your gratitude to me. Itis in your power, by a wife 
and virtuous adminiftration, to juftify the extraordinary proof 
which I give this day of my paternal affection, and to demon- 
{trate that you are worthy of the confidence which I repofe in you. 
Preferve an inviolable regard for religion; maintain the Catho- 
lick faith in its purity; let the laws of your country be facred 
in your eyes; encroach not on the rights and privileges of your 
people; and if the time fhall ever come, when you fhall with to 
cnjoy the tranquillity of private life, may you have a fon en- 
dowed with fuch qualities, that you can relign your fceptre to 
him, with as much fatisfaction, as I give up mine to you.” 


As 
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As foon as Charles had finifhed this long addrefs to his Boox XI. 
fubje&ts and to their new fovereign, he funk into the 
chair, exhaufted and ready to faint with the fatigue of fuch 
an extraordinary effort. During his difcourfe, the whole 
audience melted into tears, fome from admiration of his mag- 
nanimity, others foftened by the expreffions of tendernefs 
towards his fon, and of love to his people; and all were 
affected with the deepeft forrow at lofing a fovereign, who had 
diftinguifhed the Netherlands, his native country, with parti- 
cular marks of his regard and attachment. 


'555° 


PHILIP then arofe from his knees, and after returning thanks 
to his father, with a low and fubmiffive voice, forthe royal gift 
which his unexampled bounty had beftowed upon him, he ad- 
drefled the affembly of the ftates, and regretting his inability to 
{peak the Flemifh language with fuch facility as to exprefs what 
he felt on this interefting occafion, as well as what he owed to his 
good fubjects in the Netherlands, he begged that they would allow 
Granvelle bifhop of Arras, to deliver what he had given him in 
charge to fpeak in his name. Granvelle, in a long difcourfe, 
expatiated on the zeal with which Philip was animated for the 
good of his fubjects, on his refolution to devote all his time and 
talents to the promoting of their happinefs, and on his inten- 
tion toimitate his father’s example in diftinguifhing the Nether- 
lands with peculiar marks of his regard. Maés, a lawyer of 
great eloquence, replied, in name of the States, with large pro- 
feffions of their fidelity and affection to their new fovereign. 


THEN Mary, Qucen-dowager of Hunguiry, refigned the 
regency, with which fhe had been entrufted by her brother 
during the fpace of twenty-five years. Next day Philip, in 
prefence of the States, took the ufual oaths to maintain the 

rights 
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Book XI. rights and privileges of his fubjeéts; and all the members, in 


1556. 
J anuary 6, 


their own name, and in that of their conftituents, fwore alle- 
giance to him *. 


A rew weeks thereafter, Charles, in an affembly no lefs 
fplendid, and with a ceremonial equally pompous, refigned to 
his fon the crowns of Spain, with all the territories depending 
on them, both in the old and in the new world. Of all thefe 
vat poffeffions, he referved nothing for himfelf but an annual 
penfion of an hundred thoufand crowns, to defray the charges 
of his family, and to afford him a {mall fum for a&s of benefi- 


cence and charity ° 
As 


« Godleveus Relatio Abdicationis Car. V. ap. Goldaft. Polit. Imper. p. 377. 
Strada de Bello Belgico, lib. i. p. 5. 

r The Emperor’s refignation is an event not only of fuch importance, but. of 
fuck a nature, that the precife date of it, one would expect, fhould have been afcer- 
tained by hiftorians with the greateft accuracy. There is, however, an amazing 
and unaccountable diverfity among them with regard to this point. All agree 
that the deed by which Charles transferred to his fon his dominions in the Nether- 
lands, bears date at Bruffels the 25th of Oétober. Sandoval fixes on the 28th 
of Odober as the day on which the ceremony of refignation happened, and he 
was prefent at the tranfaction, vol. ii. p. 592. Godleveus who publifhed a treatife 
de Abdicatione Caroli V. fixes the publick ceremony as well as the date of the in- 
ftrument of refignation on the 25th. Peré Barre, I know not on what authority, 
fixes iton the 24th of November. Hit. D’Alem. viii. 976. Herrera agrees with 
Godleveus in fentiment, tom. i. 155. as likewife does Pallavicini, whofe authority 
with refpe& to dates, and every thing where a minute accuracy is requifite, is of 
great weight. Hif. lib. xvi. p. 168. Hiftorians differ no lefs with regard to the day 
on which Charles refigned the crown of Spain to his fon. According to M. de 
Thou, it was a month after his having refigned his dominions inthe Netherlands, 
i. e. about the 25th of November, Thuan. lib. 16. p. 571. According to Sandoval 
it was on the 16th January 1556, Sand. ii. 603. Antonio di Vera agrees with 
him, Epitome del Vida del Car. V. p. 170o. According to Pallavicini it was 
on the 17th. Pal. lib. xvi. p. 168. and with him Herrera agrees, Vida del D. 
Felipe, tom. i. p. 233. But Ferreras fixes it on the firt day of January, Hift. 

Gener. 
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As he had fixed on 1 placc of retreat in Spain, hoping that the 
di ynefs of the air and warmth of the climate in that country might 
initigate the violence of his dife. te, which had been much p- 
creafed by the moifture of the air and the rigcur of the winters 
in the Netherlands, he was extremely impatient to embark for that 
kingdom, and to difengage himfelf entirely from bufinefs, which 
he found to be impoffible while he remained in Bruflels. But his 
phyficians r monftrated {o ftrongly again{ft his venturing to fea 
at that . ld and boifterous feafon of the year, that he confented, 
though with reluctance, to put off his voyage for fome months. 


By yielding to th v intreaties, he had the fatisfaction, before 
he left the Low-Ccu = ‘es, of taking a confiderable ftep towards 
a peace with Franc , wh ch he ardently wifhed for, not only on 
his fon’s account, but that he might have the merit, when. 
quitting the world, of re-eftablıthing that tranquillity in Europe, 
which he had banifhed out of it almoft from the time that he af- 
fumed the adminiftration of affairs. Some time previous to his 
refignation, commiffioners had been appointed by him and by 
the French King, in order to treat of an exchange of priioners. 
In their conferences at the abbey of Vaucelles, near Cambray, 
an expedicnt was accidentally propofed for terminating hoftilities 


Gener tom. ix. p. 371. M. de Beaucaire fuppofes the .efignation of the crown of 
Spain to have been executed a few days after the refignation of the Netherlands 
Com. de Rchb. Gall. p. 879 It is remarkable that inthe treaty of truce, at Vauceiles, 
though Charl.s had made over all his dominions to his fon fome weeks previo. a 
to the con lufion o it, all the ftipulations are in the Fmperor’s name, and 
Philip is only de.ugned King of England and Naples. It is certain Philip was 
not proclaimed King of Caftile, &c. at Valladolid fooner than the 24th of 
March. Sandov. 1. p. 606, and previous to that ceremony, he did not chule, it 
would frem, to aflume the title of King of any of his Spanifh kingdoms, or to 
perform any act of royal jurifdiction. In a deed annexed to the treaty of truce, 
dated April 19th, he aflumes the title of King of Caftile, &c. in the ufual ftile 
of the Spanifh monarchs in that age. Corps Dipl. toin, iv, Append. p. 85. 
betwixt 
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betwixt the contending monarchs, by a long truce, during the 
fubfiftance of which, and without difcuffing their refpeétive 
claims, each fhould retain what was in his poffeffion. Charles, 
fenfible how much his kingdoms were exhaufted by the ex- 
penfive and almoft continual wars in which his ambition had 
engaged him, and eager to gain for his fon a fhort interval of 
peace, that he might eftablith himfelf firmly on his throne, de- 
clared warmly for clofing with the overture, though manifeftly 
difhonourable as well as difadvantageous ; and {fuch was the 
refpe& due to his wifdom and experience, that Philip, not- 
withftanding his unwillingnefs to purchafe peace by fuch con- 


ceflons, did not prefume to urge his opinion in oppofition to 
that of his father. 


HENRY could not have hefitated one moment about giving his 
confentto a truce on fuch conditions, as would leave him in quiet 
poffeffion of the greater part of the Duke of Savoy’s dominions, 
together with the important conquefts which he had made on the 
German frontier. But it was no eafy matter to reconcile fuch a ftep 
with the engagements that he had come under to the Pope, in his 
late treaty with him. The Conftable Montmorency, however, 
reprefented in fuch a ftriking light, the imprudence of facri- 
ficing the true interefts of his kingdom to thefe rath obligations, 
and took fuch advantage of the abfence of the Cardinal of Lor- 
rain, who had feduced the King into his alliance with the 
Caraffas, that Henry, naturally HuCtuating and unfteady, and 
apt to be influenced by the advice laft given him, authorized his 
ambafladors to fign a treaty of truce with the Emperor for five 
years, on the terms which had been propofed. But that he might 
not feem to have altogether forgotten his ally the Pope, who he 
forefaw would be highly exafperated, he, in order to footh him, 
took care that he fhould be exprefly included in the tiuce *. 

Mem. de Ribi r. . 626. Corp Dipl m. tom. i. App. 81. 
THE 
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Tue Count of Lalain repaired to Blois, and the Admiral Boox IX. 
Coligny to Bruffels, the former to be prefent when the King of “7%. 
France, and the latter when the Emperor and his fon, ratified Ratifed by 
the treaty and bound themfelves by oath to obferve it*. When oe? ga 
an account of the conferences at Vaucelles, and of the conditions 
of truce which had been propofed there, were firft carried to Te 
Rome, it gave the Pope no manner of difquiet. He trufted fo 94 sities 
much to the honour of the French monarch, that ke would not 
allow himfelf to think that Henry could forget {o foon, or violate 
fo fhamefully, all the ftipulations in his league with him. He 
had {uchan high opinion of the Emperor’s wifdom, that he made 
no doubt of his refufing his confent to a truce on fuch unequal 
terms; and on both thefe accounts he confidently pronounced 
that this, like many preceding negociations, would terminate in 
nothing. But later and more certain intelligence foon con- 
vinced him that in political affairs no reafoning is more falla- 
cious, than, becaufe an event is improbable, to conclude that it 
will not happen. The fudden and unexpected conclufion of the 
truce filled Paul with aftonifhment and terror. The Cardinal 
of Lorrain durft not encounter that ftorm of indignation, to 
which he knew he fhould be expofed from the haughty Pontiff, 
who had fo good reafon to be incenfed; but departing abruptly 
from Rome, he left to the Cardinal Tournon the difficult tafk of 
attempting to footh Paul and his nephews. They were fully 


t One of Admiral Coligny’s attendants, who wrote to the court of France 
an account of what happened while they refided at Bruffils, takes neti e, as an 
inftance of Philip’s i np] tenefs, that he received the French anbaflador in an 
apartment hung with tapeftry, which reprefented the battle of Pavia, the 
manner in which Francis I. was taken prifoner, his voyage to Spain, with all 
the circumitances of his captivity and imprifonment at Madrid. Mem, de 
RKibicr, i. 044. 
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fenfible of the perilous fituation in which they now ftood. By 
their engagements with France, which were no longer fecret, 
they had highly irritated Philip. They dreaded the violence of 
his implacable temper. The Duke of Alva, a minifter, fitted 
as well by his abilities as by the feverity of his nature, for exe- 
cuting all Philip’s rigorous {chemes, had advanced from Milan 
to Naples, and began to aflemble troops on the frontiers of the 
Fcclefiaftical State. While they, if deferted by France, muft 
not only relinquifh all the hopes of dominion and fove- 
reignty to which their ambition afpired, but remain expofed to 
the refentment of the Spanifh monarch, without one ally to 
protect them againft an enemy with whom they were fo little 
able to contend., 


UNDER thefe circumftances, Paul had recourfe to the arts of 
negociation and intrigue, of which the Papal court knows welk 
how to avail itfelf in order to ward off any calamity threatened 
by an enemy fuperior in power. He affected to approve highly 
of the truce, as an happy expedient for putting a {top to the 
effufion of Chriftian blood. He expreffed his warmeft wifhes 
that it might prove the forerunner of a definitive peace. He 
exhorted the rival Princes to embrace this favourable opportu- 
nity of fetting on foot a negociation for that purpofe, and offer- 
ed, as their common father, to be mediator between them. 
Under this pretext, he appointed Cardinal Rebiba his nuncio to 
the court of Bruilels, and his nephew Cardinal Caraffa to that 
of Paris. The publick inftruQions given to both were the 
fame; that they fhould ufe their utmoft endeavours to prevail 
with the two monarchs to accept of the Pope’s mediation, that 
by means of it, peace might be re-cftablifhed, and mcafures 

might 
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might be taken for affembling a general council. But under 
this fpecious appearance of zeal for attaining objects fo defir- 
able in themfelves, and fo becoming his facred character to pur- 
fue, Paul concealed very different intentions. Caraffa, befides 
his publick inftructions, received a private commiflion to follicit 
the French King to renounce the treaty of truce, and to renew 
his engagements with the Holy See, and he was impowered to 
{pare neither entreaties, nor promiles, nor bribes, in order to gain 
that point. This, both the uncle and the nephew confidered 
as the real end of the embafly; while the other ferved to amule 
the vulgar, or to deceive the Emperor and his fon. The Car- 
dinal, accordingly, fet out inftantly for Paris, and travelled with 
the greateft expedition, while Rebiba was detained fome weeks 
at Rome; and when it became neceflary for him to begin his 
journey, he received fecret orders to protract it as much as pof- 
fible, that the iffue of Caraffa’s negociation might be known 
before he fhould reach Bruffels, and according to that, proper 
directions might be given to him with regard to the tone which 
he fhould affume, in treating with the Emperor and his fon “. 


CaRaFFA made his entry into Paris with extraordinary 
pomp; and having prefented a confecrated {word to Henry, as 
the protector, on whofe aid the Pope relied in the prefent exi- 
gency, he befought him not to difregard the entreaties of a 
parent in diftrefs, but to employ that weapon which he gave 
him in his defence. This he reprefented not only asa duty of 
filial piety, but as an act of juftice. As the Pope, from con- 
fidence in the affiflance and fupport which his late treaty with 


3 Pallav. lib. xiii. p. 169. Burnet Hift, of Reform. ii. App. 309. 
Aaa 2 France 
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tated the King of Spain, he conjured Henry not to fuffer Pauk 
and his family to be crufhed under the weight of that refent- 
ment which they had drawn on themfelves merely by their 
attachment to France. ‘Together with this argument addreffed 
to his generofity, he employed another which he hoped would 
work on his ambition. He affirmed that now was the time, 
when, with the moft certain profpect of fuccefs, he might attack 
Philip’s dominions in Italy; that the flower of the veteran 
Spanifh bands had perifhed in the wars of Hungary, Germany, 
and the Low-countries; that the Emperor had left his fon an 
exhaufted trealury, and kingdoms drained of men; that he had 
no longer to contend with the abilities, the experience, and 
good fortune of Charles, but with a monarch {carce feated on 
his throne, unpradctifed in command, odious to many of the 
Italian States, and dreaded by all; that the Pope, who had al- 
ready levied foldiers, would bring a confiderable army into the 
held, which when joined by a fufficient number of French troops, 
might, by one brifk and fudden effort, drive the Spaniards out 
of Naples, and add to the crown of France a kingdom, the 
conqueft of which had been the great object of all his predecef- 
fors during half a century, and the chief motive of all their 
expeditions into Italy. 


Every word Caraffa fpoke made a deep impreffion orm 
Henry ; conicious, on the one hand, that the Pope had juft caufe 
to reproach him with not having confulted the laws either of 
generofity or of decency, when he renounced his league with 
him, and had agreed tothe truce of Vaucelles; and eager, on the 
other hand, not only to diftinguifh his reign by a conquett, 

which 
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which three former monarchs had attempted without fuccefs, Book XI. 
but likewile to acquire an eftablifhment of fuch dignity and a 
value for one of his fons. Reverence, however, for the oath, 
by which he had fo lately confirmed the truce of Vaucelles; 
the extreme old age of the Pope, whofe death might occafion an 
intire revolution in the political fyftem of Italy; together with the 
reprefentations of Montmorency, who repeated all the arguments 
that he had uted againft the firft league with Paul, and pointed 
out the great and immediate advantages which France derived 
from the truce; kept Henry for fome time in fufpence, and might 
poflibly have outweighed all Caraffa’s arguments. But the Car- 
dinal was not fuch a novice in the arts of intrigue and negocia- 
tion, as not to have expedients ready for removing or fur- 
mounting all thefe obftacles. To obviate the King’s {cruple with 
regard to his oath, he produced powers from the Pope to abfolve 
him from the obligation of it. By way of fecurity againft any 
danger which he might apprehend from the Pope’s death, he 
engaged that his uncle would make fuch a nomination of Car- 
dinals, as fhould give Henry the abfolute command of the next 


election, and enable him to place in the Papal chair a perfon 
entirely devoted to his intereft. 


In order to counterbalance the effect of the Conftable’s opi- 
nion and influence, he employed not only the active talents of 
the Duke of Guife, and the eloquence of his brother the Cardinal 
of Lorrain, but the addrefs of the Queen, aided by the more power- 
ful arts of Diana of Poitiers, who, unfortunately for France, 
co-operated with Catharine in this point, though fhe took plea- 
fure, on almoft every other occafion, to thwart and mortify her. 
They, by thcir united folicitauons, cally fwayed the King, who 
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leaned of his own accord to that fide, towards which they 
wifhed him to incline. All Montmorency’s prudent remonftran- 
ces were difregarded; the nuncio abfolved Henry from his 
oath; and he figned a new league with the Pope, which re- 
kindled the flames of war both in Italy and in the Low- 
Countries. 


As foon as Paul was informed by his nephew that there was 

a fair profpect of his fucceeding in this negociation, he dii- 
patched a meflenger after the nuncio Rebiba, with orders to 
return to Rome, without proceeding to Bruffels. As it was 
now no longer neceflary to preferve that tone of moderation, 
which fuited the character of a mediator, and which he had 
affected to afflume, or to put any farther reftraint upon his re- 
fentment againit Philip, he boldly threw off the mafk, and took 
juch violent fteps as rendered a rupture unavoidable. He 
feized and imprifoned the Spanifh envoy at his court. He 
excommunicated the Collonna’s; and having deprived Mark 
Antonio, the head of that family, of the dukedom of Paliana, 
he granted that dignity, together with the territory annexed to 
it, to his nephew the Count of Montorio. He ordered a legal 
information to be prefented in the confiftory of Cardinals againft 
Philip, fetting forth that he, notwithftanding the fidelity and 
allegiance due by him to the Holy Sce, of which he held the 
crown of Naples, had not only afforded a retreat in his domi- 
nions tothe Colonna’s, whom the Pope had excommunicated and 
declared rebels, but had furnifhed them with arms, and was ready, 
in conjunction with them, to invade the Ecclefiaftical State in an 
hoftile manner; that fuch conduct in a vaffal was to be deemed 
ircafon againft his liege lord, the punifhment of which was the 
forfeiture 
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forfeiture of his fief. Upon this the confiftorial advocate re- Book XE 


quefted the Pope to take cognizance of the caufe, and to appoint 
a day for hearing of it, when he would make good every article 
of the charge, and expect from his juftice that fentence which 
the heinoufnefs of Philip’s crimes merited. Paul, whofe pride 
was highly flattered with the idea of trying and palling judg- 


1550. 


ment on fo great a King, affented to his requeft; andas if it had July 27- 


been no lefs eafy to execute than to pronounce fentence, declared 
that he would confult with the Cardinals concerning the forma- 
lities requifite in conduéting the trial *. 


BuT while Paul allowed his pride and refentment to drive him Philip’s fe» 
on with fuch headlong impetuofity, Philip difcovered an amaz- Perititious. 


ing moderation on his part. He had been taught by the Spanifh 
ecclefiafticks who had the charge of his education, a profound 
veneration for the Holy See. ‘This fentiment, which had been 
early infufed, grew up with him as he advanced in years, and 
took full poffeflion of his mind, which was naturally thoughtful, 
ferious, and prone to fuperftition. When he forefaw a rupture 
with the Pope approaching, he had fuch violent fcruples with 
re{pect to the lawfulnefs of taking arms againft the Vicegerent 
of Chrift, and the common father of all Chriftians, that he 
confulted fome Spanifh divines upon that point, Though 
they, with the ufual dexterity of cafuifts in accommodating 
their refponfes to the circumftances of thofe who apply 
to them for direétion, affured him that, after employing 
prayers and remonftrances in order to bring the Pope to reafon, 
he had full right, both by the laws of nature and of Chrifti- 
anity, not only to defend himfelf when attacked, but to begin 
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hoftilities, if that were judged the moft proper expedient, for 
preventing the effects of Paul’s violence and injuftice: Yet 
Philip ftill deliberated and delayed, confidering it as a moft cruel 
misfortune, that his adminiftration fhould open with an attack 
on a perfon, whofe facred function and character he fo highly 
re{pected ’. 


AT laft the Duke of Alva, who, in compliance with his maf- 
ter’s fcruples, had continued to negociate long after he fhould 
have begun to aét, finding Paul inexorable, and that every over- 
ture of peace, and every appearance of hefitation on his part 
encreafed the Pontiff’s natural arrogance, took the field and 
entered the ecclefiaftical territories. His army did not exceed 
twelve thoufand men, but it was compofed of veteran foldiers, 
and commanded chiefly by thofe Roman barons, whom Paul’s 
violence had driven into exile. The valourof the troops, and 
the animofity of their leaders who fought in their own quarrel, 
and to recover their own eftates, fupplied the want of num- 
bers. As none of the French forces were yet arrived, Alva 
foon became mafter of the Compagna Romana; fome cities 
being furrendered through the cowardice of the garrifons, which 
confifted of raw foldiers, ill difciplined, and worfe command- 
ed; the gates of others being opened by the inhabitants, who 
were eager to receive back their ancient mafters. Alva, that he 
might not be taxed with impiety in feizing the patrimony of 
the church, took poffeflion of the towns which capitulated, in 
the name of the college of cardinals, to which, or to the Pope 
that fhould be chofen to fucceed Paul, he declared that he would 
immediately reftore them. 
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THE rapid progrefs of the Spaniards, whofe light troops made Book XI. 
inroads to the gates of Rome, filled that city with confterna- a 
tion; and Paul, though inflexible and undaunted himfelf, was A truce be- 
obliged to give way fo far to the fears and folicitations of the aaa 
Cardinals, as to fend deputies to Alva in order to propofe a Philip. 
ceflation of arms. The Pope yielded the more readily, as he 
was fenfible of a double advantage which might be derived 
from obtaining that point. It would deliver the inhabitants 
of Rome from their prefent terror, and would afford time 
for the arrival of the fuccours which he expected from 
France. Nor was Alva unwilling to clofe with the overture, 
both as he knew how defirous his mafter was to terminate a 
war, which he had undertaken with reluctance, and as his army 
was fo much weakened by garrifoning the great number of 
towns which he had reduced, that it was fcarce in a condition to 
keep the field without frefh recruits. A truce was accordingly 
concluded firft for ten, and afterwards for forty days, during Nov. 19. 
which, various fchemes of peace were propofed, and perpetual 
negociations were carried on, but with no fincerity on the part 
of the Pope. The return of his nephew the Cardinal to Rome, 
the receipt of a confiderable fum remitted by the King of France, 
the arrival of one body of French troops, together with the ex- 
pectation of others which had begun their march, rendered him 
more arrogant than ever, and banifhed all thoughts from his 
mind, but thofe of war and revenge ’. 


2 Pallav. lib, x11 177. Thuan lib. xvii. 588. Mem, de Ribier, ii. 664. 
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W HILE thefe operations or intrigues kept the Pope and 
Philip bufy and attentive, the Emperor difentangled 
himfelf finally from all the affairs of this world, and fet out for 
the place of his retreat. He had hitherto retained the Imperial 
dignity not from any unwillingnefs to relinquith it, for after 
having refigned the real and extenfive authority that he enjoyed 
in his hereditary dominions, to part with the limited and often 
ideal jurifdiction, which belongs to an elective crown, was no 
great facrifice. His fole motive for delay was to gain a few 
months, for making one trial more, in order to accomplifh his 
favourite {cheme in behalf of his fon. At the very time Charles 
feemed to be moft fenfible of the vanity of worldly grandeur, 





and 
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and when he appeared to be quitting it not only with indiffer- Boox XII, 
ence, but with contempt, the vaft fchemes of ambition, which Te. 
had fo long occupied and engroffed his mind, ftill kept pofleffion 

of it. He could not think of leaving his fon, among the Princes 

of Europe, in a rank inferior to that which he himfelf had 

held. As he had, fome years before, made a fruitlefs attempt 

to fecure the Imperial crown to Philip, that by uniting it to the 

kingdoms of Spain, and the dominions of the houfe of Burgundy, 

he might put ıt in his power to profecute, with a better profpect 

of fuccefs; thofe great plans, which his own infirmities had 

obliged him to abandon, he was ftill unwilling to relinquifh 

this flattering proje@ as chimerical or unattainable. 


NOTWITHSTANDING the repulfe which he had formerly wich proves 
met with from his brother Ferdinand, he renewed his follicitae Vrfcceftu. 
tions with frefh importunity, and during the fummer, had tried 
every art, and employed every argument, which he thought 
could induce him to quit the Imperial throne to Philip, and to 
accept of the inveftiture of fome province, either in Italy, or 
in the Low-Countries, as an equivalent*. But Ferdinand, who 
was fo firm and inflexible with regard to this point, that he 
had paid no regard to the folicitations of the Emperor, even 
when they were enforced with all the weight of authority, 
which accompanies fupreme power, received the overture, 
that now came from him in the fituation to which he 
had defcended, with greater indifference, and would not 
deign to liften to it. Charles, athamed of his own credulity 


* Ambaflades des Noailles, tom, v. 356. 
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in having imagined that he might accomplith that now, which 
he had attempted formerly without fuccefs, defifted finally from 
his fcheme. He then refigned the government of the Em- 
pire, and having transferred all his claims of obedience and 
allegiance from the Germanick body, to his brother the King 
of the Romans, he executed a deed to that effet, with all the 
formalities, requifite in fuch an important tranfa@tion. The 
inftrument of refignation he committed to William Prince of 
Orange, and impowered him to lay it before the college of 
electors °. 


NOTHING now remained to detain Charles from that retreat 
for which he lanquifhed. Every thing having been prepared fome 
time for his voyage, he fet out for Zuitburg in Zealand, where 
the fleet had orders to rendezvous. In his way thither he paffed 
through Ghent, and after {topping there a few days, to indulge 
that tender and pleafant melancholy, which arifes in the mind of 
every man in the decline of life, on vifiting the place of his 
nativity, and viewing the fcenes and objects familiar to him in 
his early youth, he purfued his journey, accompanied by his 
fon Philip, his daughter the archdutchefs, his fifters the dow- 
ager Queens of France and Hungary, Maximilian his fon-in- 
law, and a numerous retinue of the Flemifh nobility. Before 
he went on board, he difmiffed them, with marks of his atten- 
tion or regard, and taking leave of Philip with all the tendernefs 
of a father who embraced his fon for the laft time, he fet fail 
on the feventeenth of September under convoy of a large fleet 
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of Spanifh, Flemith and Englith fhips. He dcclined a prefling Book XII. 


invitation, from the Queen of England, to land in fome part 
of her dominions, in order to refrefh himfelf, and that fhe 
might have the comfort of feeing him once more. It cannot 
furely, faid he, be agreeable to a Queen to receive a vilit from 
a father-in-law, who is now nothing more than a private 
gentleman. 


His voyage was profperous and agreeable, and he arrived at 
Laredo in Bifcay on the eleventh day after he left Zealand. As 
foon as he landed, he fell proftrate on the ground; and confider- 
ing himfelf now as dead to the world, he kiffed the earth, and 
faid, ** Naked came I out of my mother’s womb, and naked I 
now return to thee, thou common mother of mankind.” From 
Laredo he purfued his journey to Burgos, carried by his atten- 
dants fometimes in achair, and fomctimes in a horfe litter, fuf- 
fering exquifite pain at every ftep, and advancing with the 
greateft difficulty. Some of the Spanifh nobility repaired to 
Burgos in order to pay court to him, but they were fo few 
in number, and their attendance was fo negligent, that Charles 
obferved it, and felt, for the firft time, that he was no longer a 
Monarch. Accuftomed from his early youth to the dutiful and 
oficious refpe& with which thofe who poflefs fovereign 
power are attended, he had received it with the credulity com- 
mon to Princes, and was weak enough to be mortified, when 
he now difcovered, that he had been indebted to his fortune, 
for much of that obf qı ious regard, which he had fondly 
thought was jaid to hi perio: al qu hties. But though he 
might have fon le rned t forget the levity of h's fib- 
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Book XII. j &s, or to have defpifed their negle€&, he was more deeply 
= afflict d with his fon’s ingratitude, who, forgetting already how 
l much he owed to his father’s bounty, obliged him to remain 
fone weeks at Burgos, before he paid him the firkt moiety of 
th..t {mall penfion, which was all that he had referved of fo 
jiany kingdoms. As without this fum, Charles could not dif- 
tify his domefticks with fuch rewards as their fervices merited, 
or his generofity had deftined for them, he could not help ex- 
preifing both furprize and diffatisfaction”. At laft the money 
was paid, and Charles having difmiffled a great number of his 
domefticks, whofe attendance he thought would be fuperfluous 
or cumberfome in his retirement, he proceeded to Valladolid. 
There he took a laft and tender leave of his two fifters, wham 
he would not permit to accompany him to his folitude, though 
they entreated it with tears, not only that they might have the 
confolation of contributing by their attendance and care to miti- 
gate or to footh his fufferings, but that they might reap in- 
ftruction and benefit by joining with him in thofe pious ex- 
ercifes, to which he had confecrated the remainder of his days. 


The placeof From Valladolid he continued his journey to Plazencia in 
me reweat. T Qremadura. He had paffed through that city a great many 
years before, and having been ftruck at that time with the de- 
lightful fituation of the monaftery of St. Juftus belonging to 
the order of St. Jerome, not many miles diftant from that place, 
he had then obferved to fome of his attendants, that this was a 
{pot to which Dioclefian might have retired with pleafure. The 
impreflion had remained fo ftrong on his mind, that he pitched 
on it as the place of his retreat. It was feated in a vale of 
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no great extent, watered by a {mall brook, and furrounded Book XII. 
by rifing grounds, covered with lofty trees; both from the a” 
nature of the foil, and temperature of the climate, it was 

efteemed the moft healthful and delicious fituation in Spain. 

Some months before his refignation he had fent an architect thi- 

ther, to add a new apartment to the menaftery, for his accommo- 

dation; but he gave ftrict orders that the ftile of the building 

fhould be fuch as fuited his prefent flation, rather than his for- 

mer dignity. It confifted only of fix rooms, four of them in 

the form of Friars cells, with naked walls; and the other two, 

each twenty feet fquare, were hung with brown cloth, and fur- 

nifhed in the moft fimple manner. They were all level with the 

ground; with a door on one fide into a garden, of which Charles 

himfelf had given the plan, and had filled it with various plants, 

which he propofed to cultivate with his own hands. On the 

ether fide it communicated with the chapel of the monaftery, 

‘an which he was to perform his devotions. Into this humble 157. 
retreat, {carce fufficient for the comfortable accommodation of a [™*! 3+- 
private gentleman, did Charles enter, with twelve domefticks 

only. He buried there, in folitude and filence, his grandeur, 

his emLition, together with all thofe vaft proje€ts, which, dur- 

ing half a century, had alarmed and agitated Europe, filling 

every kingdem in it, by turns, with the terror of his arms, 

and the dread of being fubjected to his power‘. 


Tite contrat between Charles’s condutt, and that of the A tac 


Pope at this jun€ture, was fo obvious, that it ftruck even the "ten the 
z behaviour of 


moft carelefs obfervers; nor was the comparifon which they rare ard. 
the rop’. 
made much to Paul’s advantage. The former, a conqucror, f 
« Sandow. ii. 607. & Zuniga, 110. Thuan. lib. xvii. 609. 
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born to reign, long accuftomed to the fplendor which accompa- 
nies fupreme power, and tothofe bufy and interefting fcenes in 
which an active ambition had engaged him, quitted the world, 
at an early period of life, that he might clofe the evening of his 
days in tranquillity, and fecure fome interval for fober thought, 
and ferious recollection. The latter, a prieft, who had raffed the 
early part of his life in the {hade of the ichools, and in the fludy 
of the fpeculative fciences, who was feemingly fo detached from 
the world, that he had fhut himfelf up for many years in the foli- 
tude of a cloifter, and who was not raifed to the Papal throne 
until he had reached the extremity of old age, difcovered at 
once all the impetuofity of youthful ambition, and engaged in 
vaft fchemes, in order to accomplifh which, he ferupled not to 
fcatter the feeds of difcord and to kindle the flames of war in 
every corner of Europe. But Paul, regardlefs of the opinion and 
cenfures of mankind, held on his own courfe with his wonted 
arrogance and violence. Thefe, although they feemed already 
to have exceeded all bounds, rofe to ftill a greater height, upon 
the arrival of the duke of Guife in Italy. 


THAT which the two Princes of Lorrain forefaw and defired, 
had happened. The duke of Guife was entrufted with the com- 
mand of the army appointed to march to the Pope’s affiftance. 
It confifted of twenty thoufand men, of the beft troops in the fer- 


- vice of France. So high was the Duke’s reputation, and fuch 


the general expectation of beholding fome extraordinary exertion 
of his courage and abilities in a war, into which he had precipi- 
tated his country, chiefly with the defign of gaining a field 
where he might difplay his own talents, that many of the 
French nobility, who had no command in the troops em- 
ployed, accompanied him as volunteers. This army paffed the 

Alps 
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Alps in a rigorous feafon, and advanced towards Rome, without 
any oppofition from the Spaniards, who, as they were not ftrong 
enough to act in different parts, had collected all their forces in one 
body on the frontiers of Naples, forthe defence of that kingdom. 
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loofe all the fury of his refentment againft Philip, which, not- 
withftanding the natural violence of his temper, prudential con- 
fiderations had hitherto obliged him to keep under fome re- 
ftraint. He named commiffioners, whom he empowered to pafs 
judgment in the fuit, which the confiftorial advocate had com- 
menced againft Philip, in order to prove that he had forfeited 


news hoflili- 
ties agan it 
Philip, 


the crown of Naples, by taking arms againft the Holy See, of February 12, 


which he was a vaflal. He recalled all the nuncios refident in 
the courts of Charles V.of Philip, or of any of their allies. This 


was levelled chiefly againft Cardinal Pole, the Papal legate in the April 9 


court of England, whofe great merit, in having contributed fo 
fuccefsfully to reconcile that kingdom to the church of Rome, 
together with the expectation of farther fervices that he might 
perform, was not fufficient to fcreen him from the refentment 
which he had incurred by his zealous endeavours to re-eftablith 
peace between the houfe of Auftria and France. He commanded 
2n addition to be made to the anathemas annually denounced 
againft the enemies of the church on Maundy-Thurfday, 
whereby he inflicted the cenfure of excommunication on the 
authors of the late invafion of the ecclefiaftical territories, what- 
ever their rank or dignity might be; and, in confequence of this, 
the ufual prayers for the Emperor were omitted next day in the 
Popc’s chapel °. 
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Bur while the Pope indulged himfelf in thefe wild and 
childifh fallies of rage, he either neglected, or it exceeded his 
power, to take fuch meafures as would have rendered his refent- 
ment really formidable, and fatal to his enemies. For, when 
the duke of Guife entered Rome, where he was received with a 
triumphal pomp, which would have been more fuitable if he had 
been returning from having terminated the war with glory, than 
when he was going to begin it with a doubtful chance of fuccefs, 
he found none of the preparations for war in fuch forwardnefs 
as Caraffa had promifed, or he had expected. The Papal troops 
were far inferior in number to the quota ftipulated; no maga- 
zines fufficient for therr fubfiftance were formed ; nor was money 
for paying them provided. The Venetians, agreeably to that 
cautious maxim which the misfortunes of their ftate had firft 
led them to adopt, and which was now become a fundamental 


principle in their policy, declared their refolution to preferve an 


exact neutrality, without taking any part in the quarrels cf 
Princes fo far their fuperiors in power. The other Italian ftates 
were either openly united in league with Philip, or fecretly 
wifhed fuccefs to his arms againft a Pontiff, whofe inconfiderate 
ambition had rendered Italy once more the feat of war. 


THE duke of Guife perceived that the whole weight of the 
war would devolve on him; and became fenfible, though too 
late, how imprudent it is torely, inthe execution of great enter- 
prizes, on the aid of feeble allies. Pufhed on, however, by the 
Pope’s impatience for action, as well as by his own defire of per- 
forming fomething of what he had fo confidently undertaken, 
he marched towards Naples, and began his operations. But the 
fuccefs of thefe fell far fhort of his former reputation, of what 
the world expected, and of what he himfelf had promifed. He 

* opened 
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opened the campaign with the fiege of Civitella, a town of fome 
importance on the Neapolitan frontier. But the obftinacy with 
which the Spanith governor defended it, baffled all the impetuous 
efforts of the French valour, and obliged Guife, after a fiege of three 
weeks, to retire from the town with difgrace. He endeavoured 
to wipe off that ftain, by advancing boldly towards the duke of 
Alva’s camp, and offering him battle. But that prudent com- 
mander, fenfible of all the advantages of ftanding on the defen- 
five before an invading enemy, declined an engagement, and 
kept within his entrenchments; and adhering to his plan with 
the fteadinefs of a Caftilian, eluded with great addrefs all Guife’s 
{tratagems, to draw him into aétion®. Meanwhile, ficknefs 
waited the French army; violent diffenfions had arifen between 
Guife and the commander of the Pope’s forces; the Spaniards 
renewed their incurfions into the ecclefiaftical ftate; the Pope, 
when he found, inftead of the conquefts and triumphs which he 
had fondly expected, that he could not fecure his own territories 
from depredation, murmured, complained, and began to talk of 
peace. The duke of Guife, mortified to the laft degree with having 
acted fuch an inglorious part, not only follicited his court either 
to reinforce his army, or to recal him, but urged Paul to fulfil 
his engagements; and called on Cardinal Caraffa, fometimes with 
reproaches, and fometimes with threats, to make good thefe 
magnificent promifes, from a rafh confidence in which he had ad- 
vifed his mafter to renounce the truce of Vaucelles, and to join 
in league with the Pope‘, 


BuT while the French affairs in Italy were in this wretched 
fituation, an unexpected event happened in the Low-Coun- 
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tries, which ‘called the duke of Guife from a ftation wherein he 
could acquire nohonour, tothe moftdignified and important charge 
which could be committed toa fubjeét. As foon as the French had 
difcovered their purpofe of violating the truce of Vaucelles, not 
only by fending an army into Italy, but by attempting to fur- 
prize fome of the frontier towns in Flanders, Philip, though wil- 
ling to have avoided a rupture, determined to profecute the war 
with fuch fpirit, as fhould make his enemies fenfible, that his 
father had not erred, when he judged him to be fo capable of 
government, that he had given up the reins into his hands. As 
he knew that Flenry had been at great expence in fitting out the 
army under the duke of Guife, and that his treafury was hardly 
able to anfwer the exorbitant and endlefs demands of a diftant 
war, he forefaw that all his operations in the Low-Countries 
muft, of confequence, be feeble, and be confidered only as fecon- 
dary to thofe in Italy. For that reafon, he prudently refolved 
to make his principal effort in that place where he expected the 
French to be weakeft, and to bend his chief force againft that 
quarter where they would feel a blow moft fenfibly. With this 
view, he afflembled in the Low-Countries an army of about fifty 
thoufand men, the Flemings ferving him on this occafion with 
that active zeal, which fubjects are wont to exert in obeying the 
commands of a new fovereign. But Philip, cautious and pro- 
vident, even at that early period of life, did not reft all his hopes 
of fuccefs on that formidable force alone. 


He had been labouring for fome time to engage the Englith to 
efpoufe his quarrel; and though it was manifeftly the intereft of 
that kingdom to maintain a {trict neutrality, and the people them- 
felves were fenfible of the advantages which they derived from it ; 
though he knew how odious his name was to the Englifh, and 
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how averle the w u be toco-operate with him in any meafure, Boox XII. 
heneverthelef di tdefpair of accomplifhing his point. Here- a aes 
lied on the aff n wherewith the Queen doated on him, which 
was fo v olent t ateven his coldnefs and neglect had not extin- 
guifhed it; h knew her impiicit reverence for his opinion, and 
her fond defi - of gratifying him in every particular. That he 
might work on thefe with greater facility, and more certain fuc- 
cefs, he fet out for England. The Queen who, during her 
hufband’s abfence, had languifhed in perpetual dejeCtion, re- 
fumed frefh fpirits on his arrival; and without paying the leaft 
attention either to the intereft or to the inclinations of her people, 
entered warmly intoall his {chemes. In vain did-her privy-council 
remonftrate againft the imprudence as well as danger of involv- 
ing the nation in an unneceflary war; in vain did they put 
her in mind of the folemn treaties of peace fubfifting between 
England and France, which the condu& of that nation had afforded 
her no pretext to violate. Mary, foothed by Philip’s carefles, 
or intimidated by the threats which his afcendant over her em- 
boldened him at fome times to throw out, was deaf to every 
thing that could be urged in oppofttion to his fentiments, and 
infifted with the greateft vehemence on an immediate declara- 
tion of war againft France. The council, though all Philip’s 
addrefs and Mary’s authority were employed to gain or over- 
awe them, ftruggled long, and yielded at laft, not from convic- 
tion, but merely from deference to the will of their fovereign. 
War was declared againft France, the only one perhaps againft June 2c. 
that kingdom into which the Englifh ever entered with reluc- 
tance. As Mary’ v the averfion of the nation to this mea- 
fure, fhe durft all a parliament in order to raife money for 
carrying on the war. She fupplied this want, however, by a 
{train 
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THE REIGN OF THE 


ftrain of prerogative; and levied large fums on her fubjeéts by 
her own authority. This enabled her to affemble a fufficient 
body of troops, and to fend eight thoufand men under the con- 
duct of the earl of Pembroke to join Philip’s army *. 


PHILIP, who was not ambitious of military glory, gave the 
command of his army to Emanuel Philibert, duke of Savoy, 
and fixed his own refidence at Cambray, that he might be at 
hand to receive the earlieft intelligence of his motions, and to 
aid him with his counfels. The duke opened the campaign with 
a mafterly ftroke of addrefs, which juftified Philip’s choice, and 
difcovered fuch a fuperiority of genius over the French generals, 
as almoft enfured fuccefs in his fubfequent operations. He ap- 
pointed the general rendezvous of his troops at a place confidera- 
bly diftant from the country which he deftined to be the fcene 
of action; and having kept the enemy in fufpence for a good 
time with regard to his intentions, he at laft deceived them fo 
effectually by the variety of his marches and counter-marches, 
that they concluded that he meant to bendall his force againft the 
province of Champagne, and would attempt to penetrate into the 
kingdom on that fide. In confequence of this opinion, they 
drew all their ftrength towards that quarter, and reinforcing the 
garrifons there, left the towns on other parts of the frontier 
deftitute of troops fufficient to defend them. 


EMANUEL, as foonas he perceived that this feint had its full 
effect, turned fuddenly to the right, advanced by rapid marches 
into Picardy, and fending his cavalry, in which he was ex- 
tremely ftrong, before him, invefted St. Quintin. This was a 
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town deemed in that age of confiderable ftrength, and of great Book XII. 
importance, as there were few fortified cities between it and —. 
Paris. The fortifications, however, had been much neglected ; 
the garrifon, weakened by draughts fent towards Champagne, 
did not amount to a fifth part of the number requifite for its 
defence ; and the governor, though a brave officer, was nei- 
ther of rank, nor authority, equal to the command in a place 
of fo much confequence, befieged by fuch a formidable army. 
A few days muft have put the Duke of Savoy in poffeffion of 
the town, if the admiral de Coligny, who thought it concerned 
his honour to attempt faving a place of fuch importance to his 
country, and which lay within his jurifdiction as governor of Pi- 
cardy, had not taken the gallant refolution of throwing himfelf 
into it, with fuch a body of men as he could colleét of a fudden. 
This refolution he executed with great intrepidity, and confider- 
ing the nature of the enterprize, with no contemptible fuccefs; 
for though one half of his {mall body was cut off, he, with the 
other, broke through the enemy, and entered the town. The 
unexpected arrival of an officer of fuch high rank and reputa- 
tion, and who had expofed himfelf to fuch danger in order to 
join them, infpired the defponding garrifon with courage. Every 
thing that the admiral’s great fkill and experience in the art of 
war could fuggeft, for annoying the enemy, or defending the 
town, was attempted; and the citizens as well as the garrifon 
feconding his zeal with equal ardour, feemed to be determined 
that they wouldhold out to the laft, and facrifice themfelves in 
order to fave their country *. 
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Tue Duke of Savoy, whom the Englith under the Earl of 
Pembroke, joined about this time, pufhed on the fiege with 
the greateft vigour. An army fo numerous, and fo well 
fupplied with every thing requifite, carried on its approaches 
with great advantage againfta garrifon which was ftill fo feeble 
that it durft feldom venture to difturb or retard the enemy’s 
operations by fallies. ‘Ihe admiral, fenfible of the approaching 
danger and unable to avert it, acquainted his uncle the conftable 
Montmorency, who had the command of the French army, 
with his fituation, and pointed out to him a method by which 
he might throw relief into the town. The conftable, follicitous 
to fave a town, the lofs of which would open a paflage for the 
enemy into the heart of France ; and eager to extricate his ne- 
phew out of that perilous fituation, in which zeal for the pub- 
lick had engaged him; refolved, though aware of the danger, 
to attempt what he defired. With this view he marched from 
La Fere towards St. Quintin at the head of his army, which 
was not by one half fo numerous as that of the enemy, and 
having given the command of a body of chofen men to Co- 
ligny’s brother Dandelot who was colonel general of the French 
infantry, he ordered him to force his way into the town by that 
avenue which the admira! had reprefented as moft praéticable, 
while he himfelf with the main army would give the alarm to 
the enemy's camp on the oppofite fide, and endeavour to draw 
all their attention towards that quarter. Dandelot executed his 
orders with greater intrepidity than condu@t. His foldiers 
rufhed on with fuch headlong impetuofity, that though it broke 
the firft body of the enemy v.hich ftood in their way, it threw 
themfelves into the utmcit confufion; and being attacked by 
frefh troops which clofed in upon them on every fide, the 
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greater part of them were cut in picces, Dandelot, with about Book XII. 


hve hundred of the moft adventrous, and moft fortunate, mak- 
ing good his entrance into the town. 


MEANWHILE the Conftable, in executing his part of the 
plan, advanced fo near the camp of the befiegers, as rendered 
it impoffible to retreat with fafety in the face of an enemy fo 
much fuperior in number. The Duke of Savoy inftantly per- 
ceived Montmorency’s error, and prepared, with the prefence 
of mind and abilities of a great general, to avail himfelf of it. 
He drew up his army in order of battle, with the ereateft ex- 
pedition, and watching the moment when the French began to 
file off towards La Fere, he detached all his cavalry under the 
command of the count of Egmont to fall on their rear, while 
he, at the head of his infantry, advanced to fupport him. The 
French retired at firft in perfect order, and with a good counte- 
nance; but when they faw Egmont draw near with his formi- 
dable body of cavalry, the fhock of which they were confcious 
that they could not withftand, the profpeé& of imminent danger, 
added to diftruft of their general, whofe imprudence every foldier 
now perceived, {truck them with general confternation. They 
began infenfibly toquicken their pace, and thofe in the rear began 
to prefs fo violently on fuch as were before them, that in a fhort 
time their march refembled a flight rather than a retreat. Egmont, 
obferving their confufion, charged them with the greateft fury, 
and ina moment all their Genfdarmerie, the pride and ftrength 
of the French armies in that age, gave way and fled with pre- 
cipitation. The infantry, however, whom the conftable, by his 
prefence and authority, kept to their colours, ftill continued 
their retreat, until the enemy brought icme pi-ces of cannon 
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By XI. t leai up n their center, whch threw them into fuch diforder, 


ti t the ca~. 'ry renewing their a tack, broke in, and the rout 
leceme ui vérial. About four thoufand of the French fell in the 
f ld, ıdamongthofe the Duke of Anguyena Prince of the blood, 
t geth rwi hiix hundred gentlemen. The Conftable, as foon 
a he jcrceised the fortune of the day to be irretrievable, rufhed 
into the thickcf{t of the enemy, with a refolution not to furvive 
the calamity, which his ill-conducét had brought upon his country; 
but having received a dangerous wound, and being wafted with 
the lofs of blood, he was furrounded by fome Flemith officers, 
to whom he was known, who protected him from the violence 
of the foldiers, and obliged him to furrender. Befides the con- 
ftable, the Dukes of Montpenfier and Longueville, the Marechal 
St. André, many officers of diftin@ion, three hundred gentlemen, 
and near four thoufand private foldiers were taken prifoners. 
All the colours belonging to the infantry, all the ammunition, 
and all the cannon, two pieces excepted, fell into the enemy’s 
hands. ‘The victori us army did not lofe above fourfcore 
men *. 


Tuts battle, nolefs fatal to France than the ancient victories 
of Crecy and Agincourt, gained by the Englifh on the fame 
frontier, bore a more near refemblance to thefe, in the fud- 
dcnnefs of the r ut; 11 the rafhnefs of the comman- 
der in chicf; in the number of perfons of note flain or 
tuken; and in the fmall lofs fuftained by the enemy. It filled 
Trance with equal con‘ternation. Many inhabitants of Paris 
with tle fame precipitancy and trepidation, as if the enemy 
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had been already at their gates, quitted the city, and retired Book XII. 
into the interior provinces. The King, by his prefence and ex- a 
hortations, endeavoured to confole and to animate fuch as 

remained, and applying himfelf with the greateft diligence to 

repair the ruinous fortifications of the city, prepared to defend 

it againft the attack which he inftantly expe€ted. But happily 

for France, Philip’s caution, together with the intrepid firmnefs 

of the Admiral de Coligny not only faved the capital from the 

danger to which it was expofed, but gained the nation a fhort 

interval, during which the people recovered from the terror and 

dejection occafioned by a blow no lefs fevere than unexpected, 

and Henry had leifure to take meafures for the publick fecurity 

with the fpirit which became the fovereign of a powerful and 

martial people. 


PHILIP, immediately after the battle, vifited the camp at Philip repairs 
St. Quintin, where he was received with all the exultation of aiii 
military triumph; and fuch were his tranfports of joy on ac- 
count of an event, which threw fo much luftre on the 
beginning of his reign, that they foftened his fevere and 
haughty temper, into an unufual flow of courtefy. When the 
Duke of Savoy approached, and was kneeling to kifs his hands, 
he caught him in his arms, and embracing him with warmth, 

« Tt becomes me, fays he, rather to kils your hands, which have 
gained me fuch a glorious and almoft bloodlefs victory.” 


As {oon as the rejoicings and congratutations on Philip's. His delibera- 
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arrival were over, a council of war was held in order to deter- 
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Book XII. officers formed under Charles V.infifted that they fhould imme- 
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diately relinquith the ficge of St. Quintin, the reduction of 
which was now an object below their attention, and advance 
direly towards Paris; that as there were neither troops to 
oppofe, nor any town of ftrength to retard their march, they 
might reach that capital while under the full impreffion of the 
aftonifhment and terror occafioned by the rout of the army, 
and take poffeffion of it without refiftance. But Philip, lefs 
adventrous or more prudent than his generals, preferred a mo- 
derate but certain advantage, to an enterprize of greater {plen- 
dour, but of more doubtful fuccefs. He reprefented to the council 
the infinite refources of a kingdom fo powerful as France; the 
great number as well as martial {pirit of its nobles ; their attach- 
ment to their fovereign; the vaft advantages with which they 
could carry on war in their own territories; and the unavoidable 
deftru€tion, which muft be the confequence of their penetrat- 
ing too rafhly into the enemy’s country, before they had fecured 
fuch a communication with their own, as might render a retreat 
fafe, if upon any difaftrous event that fhould become neceflary. 
On all thefe accounts, he advifed the continuance of the fiege, 
and his generals acquiefced the more readily in his opinion, as 
they made no doubt of being matters of the town in a few 
days, a lofs of time of fo little confequence in the execution of 
their plan, that they might eafily repair it by their fubfequent 
activity `. 


THE weaknefs of the fortifications, and the fall number of 
the garrifon, which could no longer hope either for reinforce- 
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ment, or relief, feemed to authorize this calculation of Philip’s Book XII. 


generals. But, in making it, they did not attend fufficiently to 
the character of Admiral de Coligny, who commanded in the 
town. A courage undifmayed and undifconcerted amidft the 
greatett dangers, an invention fruitful in refources, a genius which 
rouzed and feemed to acquire new force upon every difafter, a 
talentof governing the minds of men, together with a capacity of 
maintaining his afcendant over them even under circumftances 
the moft adverfe and diftrefsful, were qualities which Coligny 
pofieffed in a degree fuperior to any general of that age. Thefe 
qualities were peculiarly adapted to the ftation in which he was 
now placed; and as he knew the infinite importance to his coun- 
try of every hour which he could gain at this junéture, he exert- 
ed himfelf to the utmoftin contriving how to protraé& the fiege, 
and to detain the enemy from attempting any enterprize more 
dangerous to France. Such were the perfeverance and {kill with 
which he conducted the defence, and fuch the fortitude and 
patience with which he animated the garrifon, that though the 
Spaniards, the Flemings, and the Englifh, carried on the attack 
with all the ardour which national emulation infpires, he held 
out the town feventeen days. He was taken prifoner, at laft, 
on the breach, overpowered by the fuperior number of the 


enemy. 


HENRY availed himfelf, with the utmoft aGivity, of the in- 
terval which the Admiral’s well-timed obftinacy had afforded 
him. He appointed officers to colle& the fcattered remains of 
the conftable’s army ; he iffued orders for levying foldiers in 
every part of the kingdom; he commanded the ban and arriere 
ban of the frontier provinces inftantly to take,the field, and to 
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Book XII. join the Duke of Nevers at Laon in Picardy; he recalled the 
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greater part of the veteran troops which ferved under the 
Marechal Briffac in Piedmont; he fent courier after courier 
to the Duke of Guife, requiring him, together- with all his 
army, to return inftantly for the defence of their country ; he 
difpatched one envoy to the Grand Signior, to follicit the affift- 
ance of his fleet, and the loan of a fum of money; he fent 
another into-Scotland, to incite the Scots to invade the north of 
England, that by drawing Mary’s attention to that quarter, 
he might prevent her from reinforcing her troops which ferved 


under Philip. Thefe efforts of the King were warmly feconded 


by the zeal of his fubje@ts. The city of Paris granted him a free 
gift of three hundred thoufand livres. The other great towns 
imitated the liberality of the capital, and contributed in propor- 
tion. Several noblemen of diftinétion engaged to garrifon and to 
defend at their own expence the towns which lay moft expofed 
to he attacked by the enemy. Nor was this general concern for 
the publick confined to communities alone, or to thofe in the 
higher {phere of life, but diffufing itfelf among perfons of every 
rank, each individual feemed difpofed to a€t with as much vigour 
as if the honour of the King, and the fafety of the ftate had de- 
pended on his perfonal efforts ™. 


PHILIP, who was no ftranger either to the prudent meafures 
taken by the French monarch for the fecurity of his dominions, 
or to the {pirit with which his fubjects prepared to defend them- 
felves, perceived, when it was too late, that he had loft an 
opportunity which could never be recalled, and that it was now 
vain to think of penetrating into the heart of France. He 
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abandoned, therefore, without much reluctance, a fchemewh'ch Book XII. 
was too bold and hazardous to be perfectly agreeable to his —— 
cautious temper; and employed his army, during the remain- 
der of the campaign, in the fieres of Ham and Catelet. Of 
thefe, he foon became mafter; and the reduction of thefe two 
petty towns, together with the acquifition of St. Quintin, were all 
the advantages which he derived from one of the moft decifive 
victories gained in that century. Philip himfelf, however, con- 
tinued in high exultation, on account of his fuccefs; and as all 
his paffions were tinged with fuperftition, he, in memory of the 
battle of St. Quintin, which had been fought on the day con- 
fecrated to St. Laurence, vowed to build a church, a monafltry, 
and a palace facred to that faint and martyr. Before the expira- 
tion of the year, he laid the foundation of an edifice, in which 
all thefe were united, at the Efcurial in the neighbourhood of 
Madrid; and the fame principle, which dictated the vow, direc- 
ted the building. For the plan of the work was fo formed as 
to refemble a gridiron, which, according to the legendary tale, 
had been the inftrument of St. Laurence’s martyrdom. Notwith- 
ftanding the vaft and expenfive fchemes, in which his reftlefs am- 
bition involved him, Philip continued the building with fuch 
perfeverance for twenty-two years, and referved fuch vaft fums 
for this monument of his piety and vanity, that the monarchs 
of Spain are indebted to him for a royal refidence, which though 
not the moft elegant, is certainly the moft fumptuous and mag- 
nificent of any in Europe 
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whom Henry had fent to recall the Duke of Guile. As Paul, 
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Book XII. even with the affiftance of his French auxiliaries, had fearce been 
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able to check the progrefs of the Spanith arms, he forefaw that 
as {oon as he was deprived of their protection, his territories muft 
be over-run ina moment. He remonftrated therefore with the 
greateft violence againft the departure of the French army, re- 
proaching the Duke of Guife for his ill conduét, which had 
brought him into fuch an unhappy fituation; and complaining 
of the King for deferting him fo ungeneroufly under fuch 
circumftances. Guule’s orders, however, were peremptory. 
Paul, inflexible as he was, found it neceflary to accommodate 
his conduct to the exigency of his affairs, and to employ the 
mediation of the Venetians, and of Cofmo di Medici in order 
to obtain peace. Philip, who had been forced unwillingly 
to a rupture with the Pope, and who, even while fuccefs 
crowned his arms, doubted fo much the juftice of his own caufe, 
that he had made frequent overtures of pacification, liftened 
eagerly to the firft propofals of this nature from Paul, and dif- 
covered fuch moderation in his demands, as could {carce have 
been expected from a Prince elated with victory. 


THE Duke of Alva on the part of Philip, and the Cardinal 
Caraffa in the name of his uncle, met at Cavi, and both being 
equally difpofed to peace, they, after a fhort conference, termi- 
nated the war by a treaty on the following terms: That Paul 
fhould renounce his league with France, and maintain for the 
future fuch a neutrality as became the common father of 
Chiiftendom ; That Philip fhould inftantly reftore all the towns 
of the ecclefiaftical territory of which he had taken poflcfhon ; 
That the claims of the Caraffa’s to the dutchy of Paliano, and 
other deraefnes ef the Colonna’s fhould be referred to the 
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decifion of the republick of Venice; That the Duke of Aiva Book AU. 
fhould repair in perfon to Rome, and after afking pardon of Paul are 
in his own name, and in that of his mafter, for having invided 
the patrimony of the church, fhould receve the Pope’s abfolu- 
tion from that caime. Thus Paul, through Philip’s fcrupulous 
timidity, finifhed an unproj} erous war without any detriment to 
the Papal Sec. The conqueror appeared humble, and acknow- 
ledged his error; while he who had been vanquithed retaincd 
his ufual haughtincfs, and was treated with every mark of fu- 
periority ". ‘The Duke of Alva, in terms of the treaty, repaired to 
Rome, and in the pofture of a fupplicant, kifled the feet, and 
implored the forgivenefs of that very perfon, whom his arms 
had reduced to the laft extremity. Such was the fuperftitious 
veneration of the Spaniards for the papal character, that Alva, 
though perhaps the proudeft man of the age, and accuftomed 
from his infancy to a familiar intercourfe vith Princes, acknow- 
ledged that when he approached the Pope, he was fo much 


overawed, that his voice failed, and his prefence of mind for- 
fook him °. 





BuT though this war, which at its commencement threatencd Philip retore 
mighty revolutions, was brought to an end without occafioning we en. 
any alteration in thofe States, which were its immediate ohje, "e. 
at produced effects of confiderable confequence in other parts of 
Jtalv. As Philip was extremely folicitous to terminate his cuarre! 
with Paul as fpeed ly as pofhible, he was willing to mak any 


facrfice in order to gain thofe Princes, who, ly jeining their 
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BookKXII. troops to the Papal and French army, might have prolonged the 


war. With this view, he entered into a negociation with 
O&avio Farnete, Duke of Parma, and in order to feduce him 
from his alliance with France, he reftored to him the city of 
Placentia with the territory depending on it, which Charles V. 
having feized in the year one thoufand five hundred and forty- 
feven, had kept from that time in his pofleffion, and had tranf- 
mitted together with his other dominions to Philip. 


Tus ftep made fuch a difcovery of Philip’s character and 
views to Cofmo di Medici, the moft fagacious and provident of 
all the Italian Princes, that he conceived hopes of accomplifhing 
his favourite fcheme of adding Siena and its territories to his 
dominions in Tufcany. As his fuccefs in this attempt depended 
entirely on the delicacy of addrefs with which it was conducted, 
he employed all the refinements of policy in the negociation 
which he fet on foot for this purpofe. He began with folicit- 
ing Philip, whofe treafury he knew to be entirely drained by 
the expence of the war, to repay the great fums which he had 
advanced to the Emperor during the fiege of Siena. When 
Philip endeavoured toelude a demand which he was unable to 
fatisfy, he affected to be extremely difquieted, and making 
no fecret of his difguft, inftructed his ambaflador at Rome to 
open a negociation with the Pope, which feemed to be the effect 
of it. The ambaffador executed his commiffion with {uch dex- 
terity, that Paul, imagining Colmo to be entirely alienated from 
the Spanifh intereft, propofed to him an alliance with France, 
which fhould be cemented by the marriage of his eldeft fon to. 
one of Henry’s daughters. Cofmo received the overture with 
fuch apparent fatisfaction, and with fo many profeflions of gra- 
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titude for the high honour of which he had the profpeét, that Book XII. 
not only the Pope’s minifters, but the French envoy at Rome a 
talked confidently, and with little referve, of the acceflion of that 
important ally, as a matter certain and decided. ‘The account of 
this was quickly carried to Philip; and Cofmo, who forefaw 
how much it would alarm him, had difpatched his nephew Lu- 
dovico de Toledo into the Netherlands, that he might be at hand 
to obferve and take advantage of his confternation, before the 
firft impreffion which it made fhould in any degree abate. 
Cofmo was extremely fortunate in the choice of the inftru- 
ment whom he employed. Toledo waitcd, with patience, until 
he difcovered with certainty, that Philip had received fuch intel- 
ligence of his uncle’s negociations at Rome, as muft have filled 
his fufpicious mind with fear and jealoufy; and then craving an 
audience, he required payment of the money which had been 
borrowed by the Emperor, in the moft earneft and peremptory 
terms. In urging that point, he artfully threw out feveral dark 
hints and ambiguous declarations, concerning the extremities, 
to which Cofmo might be driven by a refufal of this juft de- 
mand, as well as by other grievances of which he had good 


reafon to complain. 


PHILIP, aftonifhed at an addrefs in fuch a ftrain, from a Prince Their faccefs, 
fo far his inferior as the Duke of Tufcany, and compacting what ` 
he now heard, with the information which he had received from 
Italy, immediately concluded that Cofmo had ventured to aflume 
this bold and unufual tone on the profpec&t of his union with 
France. In order to prevent the Pope and Henry from acquiring 
anally, who by his abilities and the {ituation of his dominions 
would have added both reputation and ftrength to their conte- 
deracy, he offered to grant Cofimo the inveftiture of Sicna, if 
Leca he 
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Book XIT. he would confent to accept of this, as an equivalent for the 
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fums due to him, and engage to furnifh a body of troops to- 
wards the defence of Philip’s territories in Italy, againft any 
power who fhould attack them. As foon as Cofmo had brought 
Philip to this, which was the obje& of all his artifices and in- 
trigues, he did mot protract the negoctation by any unneceflary 
delay, or any excefs of refinement, but clofed eagerly with the 
propofal, and Philip, in fpite of the remonftrances of his ableft 
countellors, figned a treaty with him to that effect °. 


As no Prince was ever more tenacious of his rights than Philip, 
or lefs willing to relinquifh any terrttory which he poffefled, by 
what tenure foever he held it, thefe unufual conceffions to the 





Dukes of Parma and Tufcany, by which he wantonly gave up 
countries, in acquiring or defending which, his father had em- 
ployed many years, and wafted much blood and treafure, cannot 
be accounted for from any motive, but his fuperftitious defire 
of extricating himfelf out of the war which he had been forced 
to wage againft the Pope. By thefe treaties, however, the 
balance of power among the Italian States was poized with 
greater equality, and rendered lefs variable than it had been 
fince it received the firft violent fhock from the invafion of 
Charles VIII. of France. From this period Italy ceafed to be 
the great theatre, on which the monarchs of Spain, France, and 
Germany, contended for power or for fame. Their diffentions 
and hoftilities were neverthelefs as frequent and as violent as 
ever; but being excited by new objects, they {tained other re- 
gions of Europe with blood, and rendered them, in their turn, 
milcrable by the devaftations of war. 


e Thuan. lib. xviii. 624. Herrera, i. 263. 275. Palav. lib. xiii. 180. 
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Tue Duke of Guife left Rome on the fame day that his Book XfE. 
adverfary the Duke of Alva made his ignominious fùbmiffions oo 
to the Pope. He was received in France as the guardian angel eo 2 
of the kingdom. His late il! fuccefs in Italy feemed to be for- Guite’s recep- 
gotten, while his former fervices, particularly his defence of EONIREOMS 
Metz, were recounted with exaggerated praife; and he was 
welcomed in every city through which he paffed, as the re- 
ftorer of publick fceurity, who after having fet bounds by his 
conduét and valour to the victorious arms of Charles V. returned 
now, at the call of his country, to check the formidable progrefs 
of Philip’s power. The reception which he met with from Henry 
was no lefs cordia! and honourable. New titles were invented, 
and new dignities created in order to diflinguifh him. He was 
appointed lieutenant-general in chief both within and without 
the kingdom, with a jurifdiction almoft unlimited, and hardly 
inferior to that which was poillefled by the King himfelf. Thus, 
through the fingular felicity which attended the Princes of 
Lorrain, the mifcarriage of their own fchemes contributed to 
aggrandize them. ‘The calamities of his country, and the ill 
conduct of his rival the Conftable, exalted the Duke of Guife to 
a height of dignity and power, which he could not have ex- 
pected to attain by the moft fortunate and moft compleat fuccefs 
of his own ambitious projects. 


| THE Duke of Guile, eager to perform fomething fuitable to Takes the 
the high expectations of his countrymen, and that he might atari 

juftify the extraordinary confidence which the King had repofed 

in him, ordered all the troops, which could be got together, to 

aflemble at Campiegne. Though the winter was well ad- 

vanced, and had fet in with extreme rigour, he placed himfclf 


at 
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Beox XH. at their head, and took the field. By Henry’s activity and the 
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zeal of his fubjeéts, fo many foldiers had been raifed in the king- 
dom, and fuch confiderable reinforcements had been drawn from 
Germany and Swifferland, as formed an army refpectable even 
in the eyes of a victorious enemy. Philip, alarmed at feeing it 
put in motion at fuch an uncommon feafon, began to tremble 
for his new conquefts, particularly St. Quintin, the fortifications 
ef which were hitherto but imperfectly repaired. 


Bur the Duke of Guife meditated a more important enter= 
prize; and after amufing the enemy with threatening {fucceflively 
different towns on the frontiers of Flanders, he turned fuddenly 
to the left and invefted Calais with his whole army. Calais had 
been taken by the Englifh under Edward III. and was the fruit of 
that monarch’s glorious victory at Crefly. Being the only place 
that they retained of their ancient and extenfive territories in 
France, and which opened to them, at all times, an eafy and fecure 
paflage into the heart of that kingdom, their keeping poffeflion 
of it foothed the pride of the one nation as much as it morti- 
fied the vanity of the other. Its fituation was naturally fo 
ftrong, and its fortifications deemed fo impregnable, that no 
monarch of France, how adventrous foever, had been bold enough 
to attack it. Even when the domeftick ftrength of England was 
broken and exhaufted by the bloody wars between the houfes of 
York and Lancafter, and its attention entirely diverted from 
foreign objects, Calais had remained undifturbed and un- 
threatened. Mary and her council, compofed chiefly of Eccle- 
fiafticks, unacquainted with military affairs, and whofe whole 
attention was turned towards extirpating herefy out of the 
kingdom, had not only neglected to take any precautions for 

the 
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the fafety of this important place, but feemed to think that the Book XT. 


reputation of its ftrength alone was fufficient for its fecurity. 
Full of this opinion, they ventured, even after the declaration 
of war, to continue a praétice which the low ftate of the 
Queen’s finances had introduced in times of peace. As the 
country adjacent to Calais was overflowed during the winter, and 
the marfhes around it became impaffable, except by one avenue, 
which the forts of St. Agatha and Newnhambridge command- 
ed, it had been the cuftom of the Englith to difmifs the greater 
part of the garrifon towards the end of autumn, and to replace it 
in the fpring. In vain did Lord Wentworth, the governor of 
Calais, remonftrate againft this ill-timed parfimony, and reprefent 
the poffibility of his being attacked fuddenly, while he had not 
troops fufficient to man the works. The privy council treated 
thefe remonftrances with fcorn, as if they had flowed from the 
timidity or the rapacioufnefs of the governor; and fomeof them, 


with that confidence which is the companion of ignorance,. 


boafted that they would defend Calais with their white rods 





vain did Philip, who had pafled through Calais as he returned 
from England to the Netherlands, warn the Queen of the dan- 
ger to which it was expofed; and acquainting her with what 
was neceflary for its fecurity, offer to reinforce the garrifon 
during winter with a detachmen: of his own troops. Mary’s 
counfellors, though obfequious to her in all points whereia 
religion was concerned, diftrufted, as much as the reft of their 
gountrymen, every propofition that came from her hufband ; 
and fufpeting this to be an artifice of Philip’s in order to gain. 


4 Carte, iii, 345. 
the 
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Boox XII. the command of the town, they neglected his intelligence, de- 
Nn ee d 


clined his offer, and left Calais with lefs than a fourth of the 
men requifite for its defence. 


IT was his knowledge of this which encouraged the Duke 


the fiege wi : . : 
ater with of Guife to venture on an enterprize, that furprized his own 


rs 


Taes the 
towr, 


and likew ife 
Guifnes and 
blames. 


countrymen, no lefs than his enemics. As he knew that its fuc- 
cefs depended on conducting his operations with fuch rapidity as 
would afford the Englifh no time for throwing relief into the 
town by fea, and prevent Philip from giving him any interrup- 
tion by land, he pufhed the attack with a degree of vigour little 
known in carrying on fieges, during that age. He drove the 
Englith from Fort St. Agatha at the firft affault; obliged them 
to abandon the fort of Newnhambridge, after defending Ht 
three days; took the caftle which commanded the harbour by 
ftorm; and on the eighth day after he appeared before Calais 
compelled the governor, whofe feeble garriion, which did not 
exceed five hundred men, was worn out with the fatigue af 
fuftatning fo many attacks, and defending {uch extenfive worka 
to fign a capitulation. 






THE Duke of Guife, without allowing the Englith time tp 
recover from the confternation occafioned by this blow, imme- 
diately invefted Guifnes, the garrifon of which, though mor¢ 
numerous, defended itfelf with lefs vigour, and after ftanding 
one brifk affault, furrendered the town. The caflle of Hames 
was abandoned by the troops pofted there, without waiting the 
approach of the enemy. 


THUS 
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Tuus, in a few days; during the depth of winter; and at a 
time when the fatal battle of St. Quintin had fo deprefled the 
fanguine fpirit of the French, that their utmoft aim was to pro- 
tect their own country, without dreaming of making conquefts 
on the enemy; the enterprizing valour of one man drove the 
Englith out of Calais, after they had held it two hundred and 
ten years, and deprived them of every foot of land in a king- 
dom, where their dominions had been once fo extenfive. This 
exploit, at the fame time that it gave an high idea of the power 
and refources of France to all Europe, fet the Duke of Guife, 
in the opinion of his countrymen, far above all the generals of 
the age. They celebrated his conquefts with immoderate tranf- 
ports of joy; while the Englifh gave vent to all the paffions, 
which animate a high-{pirited people, when any great national 
calamity is manifeftly owing to the ill conduct of their rulers. 
Mary and her minifters, formerly odious, were now contemp- 
tible in their eyes. All the terrors of her fevere and arbitrary 
adminiftration could not reftrain them from uttering execrations 
and threats againft thofe, who having wantonly involved the 
nation in a quarrel wherein it was nowife interefted, had by 
their negligence or incapacity brought irreparable difgrace on 
their country, and loft the moft valuable poffeflion belonging to 
the Englifh crown. 


THE French King imitated the condua of its former con- 
queror, Edward III. with regard to Calais. He commanded 
all the Englith inhabitants to quit the town, and giving their 
houfes to his own fubjecis, whom he allured to {fettle there by 
granting them various immunities, he left a numerous garrifon, 
under an experienced governor, for their defence. After this, his 
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victorious army went into quarters of refrefhment, and the 
ufual inaction os winter returned. 


MEANWHILE Ferdinand affembled the college of Electors at 
Frankfort, in order to lay before them the deed whereby 
Charles V. had refigned the Imperial crown, and transferred it 
tohim. This he had hitherto delayed, on account of fome difh- 
culties which had occurred concerning the formalities requifite 
in fupplying a vacancy occafioned by an event, to which there 
was no parallel in the annals of the Empire. Thefe being at 
length adjufted, the Prince of Orange executed the commiffion 
with which he had been entrufted by Charles; the Electors ac- 
cepted of his refignation; declared Ferdinand his lawful fucceffor ; 
and put him in pofleffion of all the enfigns of the Imperial 
dignity. 


Ber when the new Emperor fent Gufman his chancellor, to 
acquaint the Pope with this tranfaction, to teftify his reverence 
towards the Holy See, and to fignify that, according to form, 
ke would foon difpatch an ambaflador extraordinary to treat 
with his holinefs concerning his coronation; Paul, whom neither 
experience nor difappointments could teach to bring down his 
lofty ideas of the papal prerogative to fuch a moderate ftandard 
as fuited the genius of the times, refufed to admit the envoy 
into his prefence, and declared all the proceedings at Frank- 
fort irregular and invalid. Fle contended that the Pope, as the 
vicegcrent of Chrift, was entrufted with the keys both of cele- 
fial and terreftrial government; that from him the Imperial jurif- 
cidiion was derived; that though his predeccfors had autho- 
rized the EleCtors to chufe an Emperor whom the Holy See 


contirmed, 
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confirmed, this privilege was confined to thofe cafes when a Boox XIL 


vacancy was occafioned by death; that the inftrument of 


Charles's refignation had been prefented in an improper court, 
as it belonged to the Pope alone to reje@t or to accept of it, and 
to nominate a perfon to fupply his place; that, fetting afide all 
thefe objeGtions, Ferdinand’s ele€tion laboured under two defeéts 
which alone were fufficient to render it void, for the Proteftant 
Electors had been admitted to vote, tho’, by their apoftacy from the 
catholick faith, they had forfeited that and every other privilege 
of the electoral office; that Ferdinand, by ratifying the con- 
ceflions of feveral Diets in favour of hereticks, had rendered 
himfelf unworthy of the Imperial dignity, which was inftituted 
for the prote¢tion, not for the deftru@tion of the church. But after 
thundering out thefe extravagant maxims, he added with an ap- 
pearance of condefcenfion, that if Ferdinand would renounce al] 
title to the Imperial crown, founded on the election at Frank- 
fort, make profeflions of repentance for his paft condua&, and 
fupplicate him, with due humility, to confirm Charles’s refig- 
nation, as well as his aflumption to the Empire, he might expeé 
every matk of favour from his paternal clemency and goodnefs. 
Guiman, though he had laid his account with confiderable 
difficulties in his negociation with the Pope, little expected that 
he would have revived thefe antiquated and wild pretenfions, 
which aftonifhed him fo much that he fcarce knew in what tone 
he ought to reply. He prudently declined entering into any 
controverly concerning the nature or extent of the papal jurif- 
diction, and confining himfelf to the political confiderations, 
which fhould determine the Pope to recognize an Emperor 
already in pofleffion, he endeavoured to place thee in fuch a 
ight, as he imagined could fcarce fail to ftrike Paul, if he were 
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not altogether blind to his own intereft. Philip feconded Guf- 
man’s arguments with great earneftnefs, by an ambaflador whom 
he ient to Rome of purpofe, and befought the Pope to defift 
from claims fo un{eafonable, as might not only irritate and alarm 
Ferdinand and the Princes of the Empire, but furnifh the ene- 
mies of the Holy See with a new reafon for reprefenting its 
jurifdigtion as incompatible with the rights of Princes, and fub- 
verfive of all civil authority. But Paul, who deemed it a crime 
to attend to any confideration fuggefted by human prudence or 
policy, when he thought himfelf called to aflert the preroga- 
tives of the Papal See, remained inflexible; and during his 
pontificate, Ferdinand was not acknowledged as Emperor by the 
court of Rome‘. 


WHILE Henry was preparing for the approaching campaign, 
he received accounts of the iffue of his negociations in Scotland. 
Long experience having at laft taught the Scots the imprudence 
of involving their country in every quarrel between France and 
England, neither the folicitations of his ambaffador, nor the 
addrefs and authority of the Queen-regent, could prevail on 
them to take arms againft a kingdom, with which they were at 
peace. On this occafion the ardor of a martial nobility and 
of aturbulent people was reftrained by regard for the publick in- 
tereftand tranquillity, which in former deliberations of this kind, 
had been feldom attended to by a nation always prone to ruth into 
every new war. But though the Scots adhered with feadinefe 
to their pacific fyftem, they were extremely ready to gratily 


' Godleveus de Abdicat. Car, Y. ap. Gold. polit. Imp. 392. Palav. lib. xin. 
189. Ribier. 1. 746. 759. 
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the French King in another particular, which he had given in 
charge to his ambaffador. 


THE young Queen of Scots had been afhanced to the Dauphin 
in the year one thoufand five hundred and forty-eight, and 
having been educated finee that time in the court of France, 
fhe had grown up to be the moft amiable, and one of the moft 
accomplifhed Princefles of that age. Henry demanded the con- 
{ent of her fubjects to the celebration of the marriage, and a 
parliament which was held for that purpofe, appointed eight 
commiffioners to reprefent the whole body of the nation at that 
folemnity, with power to fign fuch deeds as might be requifite 
before it was concluded. In fettling the articles of the marriage, 
the Scots took all the precautions, that prudence could dictate, 
in order to preferve the liberty and independence of their coun- 
try; while the French ufed every art to fecure to the Dauphin 
the conduét of affairs during the Queen’s life, and the fucceffion 
of the crown on the event of her demife. The marriage was 
celebrated with pomp {fuitable to the dignity of the parties, and 
the magnificence of a court at that time the moft {plendid in 
Europe . Thus Henry, in the courfe of a few months, had 
the glory of recovering an important poffeffion which had anci- 
ently belonged to the crown of France, and of adding to it the 
acquifition of a new kingdom. By this event, too, the Duke of 
Guife acquired new confideration and importance; the marriage 
of his niece tothe apparent heir of the crown, railing him fo far 
beyond the condition of other fubje€ls, as feemed to render the 
credit which he had gained by his great aciions, no lefs perma- 
nent than it was cx eniive. 


* Keith’s hifo y o Scotla.d, 1.73. Append 13. Ccrps Dip'on. y. 2r. 
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WHEN the campaign opened, foon afier the Dauphin’s mar- 
riage, the Duke of Guife was placed at the head of the army 
with the fame unlimited powers as formerly. Henry had re- 
ceived fuch liberal fupplies from his fubjeéts, that the troops under 
his command were both numerous and well appointed ; while 
Philip, exhaufted by the extraordinary efforts of the preceding 
year, had been obliged to difmifs fo many of his forces during 
the winter, that he could not bring an army into the field 
capable of making head againft him. The Duke of Guife did 
not lofe the favourable opportunity which his fuperiority afford- 
ed him. He invefted Thionville in the dutchy of Luxemburg, 
one of the ftrongeft towns on the frontier of the Netherlands, 
and of great importance to France by its neighbourood to Metz ; 
and, notwithftanding the obftinate valour with which it was 
defended, he forced it to capitulate after a fiege of three 
weeks ', 


But the fuccefs of this enterprize, which it was expected 
would lead to other conquefts, was more than counterbalanced 
by an event that happened in another part of the Low-Coun- 
tries. The Marechal de Termes, governor of Calais, having 
penetrated into Flanders without oppofition, invefted Dunkirk 
with an army of fourteen thoufand men, and took it by ftorm 
on the fifth day of the fiege. From that he advanced towards 
Nieuport, which muft have foon fallen into his hands, if the 
approach of the Count of Egmont with a fuperior army had 
not made it prudent to retreat. The French troops were fo 
much encumbered with the booty which they had got at Dunkirk, 
or by ravaging the open country, that they moved flowly ; 


t Thuan, lib. xx, 690, 
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and Egmont, who had left his heavy baggage and artillery Book XII. 
behind him, marched with fuch rapidity, that he came up with E 
them near Gravclines, and attacked them with the utmoft im- 
petuofity. De Termes, who had the choice of the ground, 
having pofted his troops to advantage in the angle formed by 
the mouth of the river Aa and the fea, received him with great 
firmnefs. Victory remained for fome time in fufpenfe, the 
defperate valour of the French, who forefaw the unavoidable 
deftruction that muft follow upon a rout in an enemy’s coun- 
try, counterbalancing the fuperior number of the Flemings, 
when one of thofe accidents to which human prudence does not 
extend, decided the conteft in favour of the latter. A {quadron 
of Englith fhips of war, which was cruizing on the coaft, 
being drawn by the noife of the firing towards the place of 
the engagement, entered the river Aa and turned its great 
guns again{t the right wing of the French with fuch effe& as 
immediately broke that body, and fpread terror and confu- 
fion through thcir whole army. The Flemings, to whom aff- 
tance, fo unexpected and fo feafonable, gave freth {pirit, 
redoubling their efforts, that they might not lofe the advantage 
which fortune had prefented them, or give the enemy time 
to recover from their confternation, the rout of the French foon 
became univerfal. Near two thoufand were killed on the {pot; 
a greater number fell by the hands of the peafants, who in 
revenge for the cruelty with which their country had been 
plundered, purfued the fugitives and maffacred them without 
mercy ; the reft were taken prifoners, together with de Termes 
their general, and many ofhcers of diftinaion ». 
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THis fignal victory, for which the Count of Egmont was 
afterwards fo ill requited by Philip, obliged the Duke of Guile 
to relinquifh all other fchemes, and to haften towards the fron- 
tier of Picardy, that he might oppofe the progrefs of the enemy 
there. This difafter reflected new luftre on his reputation, and 
once more turned the eyes of his countrymen towards him, as 
the only general on whofe arms victory always attended, and in 
whofe conduct as well as good fortune they could corfide in every 
danger. Henry reinforced Guife’s army with fo many troops 
drawn from the adjacent garrifons, that it foon amounted to 
forty thoufand men. That of the enemy, after the junction of 
Egmont with the Duke of Savoy, was not inferior in number. 
They encamped at the diftance of a few leagues from one an- 
other; and each monarch having joined his refpective army, 
it was expected that, after the viciffitudes of good and bad fuccefs 
during this and the former campaign, a decifive battle would at 
laft determine which of the rivals fhould take the afcendant for 
the future, and give law to Europe. But though both had it in 
their power, neither of them difcovered any inclination to bring 
the decifion of a point of fuch importance to depend upon the 
uncertain and fortuitous iilue of a fingle battle. The fatal en- 
gagements at St. Quintin and Gravelines were too recent to 
be fo foon forgotten, and the profp.u of cneountering the fame 
troops, cominanded by the fame generals who had twice tri- 
umphed over his arms, infpired Henry with a degree of caution 
which was not common to him. Philip, of a genius averfe to 
boid operations in war, n.aturaily leaned to cautious mea- 
iures, and would hazard nothing againft a general fo fertu- 
nate and fuccefsful as the Duke of Guife. Both monarch , 
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as if by agreement, ftood on the defenfive, and fortifying their Book XIL 
camps carefully, avoided every fkirmifh or rencounter that “iess. 
might bring on a gencral engagement. 


WHILE the armies continued in this inaction, peace began tO Bath mon 
be mentioned in each camp, and both Henry and Philip difco- i er 
vered an inclination to liften to any overture that tended to peace. 
re-eftablifh it. The kingdoms of France and Spain had been 
engaged during half a century in almoft continual wars, carried 
on at great expence and productive of no confiderable advantage to 
either. Exhaufted by extraordinary and unceafing efforts, which 
far exceeded thofe to which the nations of Europe had been ac- 
cuftomed before the rivalfhip between Charles V. and Francis I. 
both nations longed fo much for an interval of repofe, in order 
to recruit their ftrength, that their fovereigns drew from them 
with difficulty the fupplies neceflary for carrying on hoftilities. 

The private inclinations of both the Kings concurred with thofe 
of their people. Philip was prompted to with for peace by his 
fond defire of returning to Spain. Accuftomed from his infancy 
to the climate and manners of that country, he was attached to it 
with fuch extreme predilection, that he was unhappy in any 
other part of his dominions. But as he could not either with 
decency or fafety quit the Low-Countries, and venture on a 
voyage to Spain, during the continuance of war, the profpect 
of a pacification which would put it in his power to execute this 
favourite fcheme, was highly acceptable. Henry was no lefs 
defirous of being delivered from the burden, and avocations of 
war, that he might have leifure to turn all his attention, and 
bend the whole force of his government towards fupprefling the 
Vou. HL Gpeg opinions 
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opinions of the Refoi cr whch were fpreading with fuch 
rapidity in Pa- aid other g cat tow ìs of France, that they 
began to giow foimidvble to th eft blifhed church. 


Bestpes thefe pu Ick anil avowed confiderations arifing 
from the flate of the two h ftile kingdoms, or from the wifhes 
of their refpective monarchs, there was a fecret intrigue carried 
on in the court of France, which contributed as much as either 
of the other, to haften and to facilitate the negociation of a peace. 
The Conftable Montmorency, during his captivity, beheld the 
rapid fuccefs and growing favour of the Duke of Guife, with the 
envious folicitude of a rival. Every advantage gained by him he 
confidered as a frefh wound to his own reputation, and he knew 
with what malevolent addrefs it would be improved to diminith 
his credit with the King, and to augment that of the Duke of 
Guile. Thefe arts, he was afraid, might, by degrees, work on 
the eafy and dudtile mind of Henry, fo as to efface all remains 
of his ancient affection towards him. But he could not dif- 
cover any remedy for this unlefs he were allowed to return home, 
that he might try whether by his prefence he could defeat the 
artifices of his enemies, and revive thofe warm and tender fen- 
t ments which had long attached Henry to him, with a confi- 
dence fo entire, as refembled rather the cordiality of private 
friendfhip, than the cold and felfifh conne@ion between a m - 
na ch and one of his courtiers. While Montmorency was form- 
ing fchemes and withes for his return to France with muc 
a eyof: d, but with little hope of fucce , an unexpectc 
in dent prepared the way for it. The Cardinal of Lorrain, v 
had fhared with his brother in the King s favour, a d paitici 
pited ct tle power which that conferred, d'd not bear prof{pe 
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rity with the fame difcretion as the Duke of Guife. Intoxicated Book XII. 
with their good fortune, he forgot how much they had been ai g 
indebted fer their prefent elevation to their connections with the 
Ducheis cf Valentinois, and vainly afcribed all to the extraor- 
dinary merit of their family. This led him not only to neglect 
his benefactrefs, but to thwart her fchemes, and to talk with a 
farcaftick liberty of her chara€ter and perfon. That fingular 
woman, who, if we may believe contemporary writers, retain- 
ed the beauty and charms of youth at the age of threefcore, and 
on whom it is certain that Henry ftill doated with all the fond- 
nefs of love, felt this injury with fenfibility, and fet herfelf with 
eagerne{s to revenge it. As there was no method of fupplanting 
the Princes of Lorrain fo effetually as by a coalition of interefts 
with the Conftable, fhe propofed the marriage of her grand- 
caughter with one of his fons, as the bond of their future 
union, and Montmorency readily gave his confent to the match. 
Having thus cemented their alliance, the duchefs employed all 
her influence with the King in order to confirm his inclinations 
towards peace, and to induce him to take the fteps neceffary for 
attaining it. She infinuated that any overture of that kind 
would come with great propriety from the Conftable, and if 
committed to the conduét of his prudence, could hardly fail of 
fuccefs. 


HENRY, long accuftomed to devolve all affairs of importance Henry com- 
on the Conitable, and needing only this encouragement to return M'E emp 
to his ancient habits, wrote to him immediately with his ufual Montmo- 
familiarity and affection, impowcring him atthe fametimeto take SU 
the firftopportunity of founding Philip and his minifters with re- 
gard to peace. Montmorency made his application to Philip by the 
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moht proper channel. He opened im f to the Duke of Savoy; 
who, notwithftandi: g the hvigl t of preferment to which he had 
been raifed, and the military glory which he had acquired in the 
Spanifh fervice, was weary of remaining in exile, and languifhed 
to return into his dominions. As there was no profpedt of 
his recovering poffeffion of thefe by force of arms, he confi- 
dered a definitive treaty of peace between France and Spain, as 
the only event by which he could hope to obtain reftitution. 
Being no ftranger to Philip’s private wifhes with regard to 
peace, he eafily prevailed on him not only to difcover a difpo- 
fition on his part towards accommodation, but to permit Mont- 
morency to return, on his parole, to France, that he might con- 
firm his own fovereign in his pacifick fentiments. Henry 
received the Conftable with the moft flattering marks of 
regard ; abfence, inftead of having abated or extinguifhed hie 
friendfhip, feemed to have given it new ardour ; and he affumed, 
from the moment of his appearance in court, a higher place, if 
poffible, in his affection, and a more perfeét afcendant over his 
mind, than ever. The Cardinal of Lorrain and Duke of Guife 
prudently gave way to a tide of favour too ftrong for them to 
oppofe, and confining themfelves to their proper departments, 
permitted, without any ftruggle, the Conftable and Duchefs of 
Valentinois to dire&t publick affairs at their pleafure. They 
foon prevailed on the King to nominate plenip tentiaries to 
treat of peace. Philip did the fame. The abbey of Cercamp 
wis fixed on is the place of congr fs; a d all military opera- 
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ambition had fo long difturbed it, ended his days in the monaftry of Boox XII. 
St. Juftus. When Charles entered this retreat, he formed fuch a ar a 
plan of life for himfelf, as would have fuited the condition of a 
private gentleman of a moderate fortune. His table was neat 
but plain ; his domefticks few; his intercourfe with them fami- 
liar ; all the cumberfome and ceremonious forms of attendance 
on his perfon were entirely abolifhed, as deftru€tive of that focial 
eafe and tranquillity which he courted in order to footh the re- 
mainder of his days. As the mildnefs of the climate, together with 
his deliverance from the burdens and cares of government pro- 
cured him at firft, a confiderable remiffion from the acute pains: 
with which he had been long tormented, he enjoyed, perhaps, 
more complete fatisfaction in this humble folitude, than all his 
grandeur had ever yielded him. The ambitious thoughts and: 
projects which had fo long engroffed and difquieted him, were 
quite effaced from his mind: Far from taking any part in 
the political tranfaétions of the Princes of Europe, he reftrained 
his curiofity even from any inquiry concerning them; and he 
feemed to view the bufy fcene which he had abandoned with all 
the contempt and indifference arifing from his thorough expe- 
rience of its vanity, as well as from the pleafing reflection of 
having difentangled himielf from its cares. 


OTHER amufements, and other objects now occupied him. His amufe- 
Sometimes the cultivated the pkints in his garden with his own O as 
hands; fometimes he rode out to the neighbouring wood on a ` 
little horte, the only one that he kept, attended by a fingle fervant 
on foot. When his infirmities confined him to his apartment, 
which often happened, and deprived him of thefe more aétive 


recreations, he either admitted a few gentlemen who refided 
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BookXII. near the monaftry to vifit him, and entertained them familiarly 


at his table; or he employed himfelf in ftudying the principles 
and in forming curious woiks of mechanifm, of which he had 
always been remarkably fond, and to which his genius was pecu- 
liarly turned. With this view he had engaged Turriano, onc 
of the moft ingenious artifts of that age, to accompany him in 
his retreat. He laboured together with him in framing models of 
the moft ufeful machines, as wellas in making experiments with 
regard to their refpe&ive powers, and it was not feldom that the 
ideas of the monarch affifted or perfeéted the inventions of the 
artit. He relieved his mind, at intervals, with flighter and 
more fantaftick works of mechanifm, in fafhioning puppets, 
which by the ftru@ture of internal {fprings, mimicked the 
geftures and actions of men, to the no {mall aftonifhment 
of the ignorant monks, who beholding movements, which 
they could not comprehend, fometimes diftrufted their own 
fenfes, and fometimes fufpected Charles and Turriano of being 
in compact with invifible powers. He was particularly 
curious with regard to the conftruction of clocks and watches, 
and having found, after repeated trials, that he could not 
bring any two of them to go exadtly alike, he reflected, it is 
faid, with a mixture of furprize and regret on his own folly, in 
having beftowed fo much time and labour on the more vain 
attempt of bringing mankind to a precife uniformity of fenti- 
ment concerning the intricate and myfterious doctrines of 


religion. 


But in what manner foever Charles difpofed of the ref 
of his time, he conftantly referved a confiderable portion 


of it for religious exercifes. He regularly attended divine 
fervice 
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fervice in the chapel of the monaftry, every morning and even- 
ing; he took great pleafure in reading books of devotion, par- 
ticularly the works of St. Auguftine and St. Bernard ; and con- 
verfed much with his confeffor, and the prior of the monaftry 
on pious fubjeéts. Thus did Charles pafs the firft year of his 
retreat, in a manner not unbecoming a man perfectly difengaged 
from the affairs of the prcfent life, and ftanding on the confines 
of a future world either in innocent amufements, which foothed 
his pains, and relieved a mind worn out with exceffive appli- 
cation to bufinefs ; or in devout occupations, which he deemed 
neceflary in preparing for another ftate. 


BuT about fix months before his death, the gout, after a 
longer intermiffion than ufual, returned with a proportional 
increafe of violence. His fhattered conftitution had fcarce 
vigour enough remaining to withftand fuch a fhock. It en- 
feebled his mind as much as his body, and from that period we 
fearce difcern any traccs of that found and mafculine under- 
ftanding, wl.ich difunguifhed Charles among his contempora- 
ries. An illiberal and timid fuperftition depreffed his f{pirit. He 
had no reliih for amufements of any kind. He endeavoured to 
conform, in his manner of living, to all the rigour of monaftick 
aufterity. He defired no other fociety than that of monks, and 
was almoft continually employed with them in chanting the hymns 
in the Miffal. As an expiation for his fins, he gave himfclf the 


difcipline in fecret with fuch feverity, that the whip of cords which. 


he employed as the inftrument of his punifhinent, was found after 
this deceafe tinged with his blood. Nor was he fatisfied with 
thefe ats of mortification, which, however fevere, were not un- 
exampled. The timorous and diftruftful fclicitude which alwar- 
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accompanies fuperftition ftill continued to difquiet him, and de- 
preciating all that he had done, prompted him to aim at fome- 
thing extraordinary, at fome new and fingular ac of piety that 
would difplay his zeal, and merit the favour of heaven. The act 
on which he fixed was as wild and uncommon, as any that 
fuperftition ever fuggefted to a weak and difordered fancy. He 
refolved to celebrate his own obfequies before his death. He 
ordered his tomb to be ere&ed in the chapel of the monaftry. 
His domefticks marched thither in funeral proceflion, with 
black tapers in their hands. He himfelf followed in his fhroud. 
He was laid in his coffin, with much folemnity. The fervice for 
the dead was chanted, and Charles joined in the prayers which 
were offered up for the reft of his foul, mingling his tears with 
thofe which his attendants fhed, as if they had been celebrating 
a real funeral. The ceremony clofed with fprinkling holy 
water on the coffin in the ufual form, and all the afliftants re- 
tiring, the doors of the chapel were fhut. Then Charles rofe 
out of the coffin and withdrew to his apartment, full of thefe 
awful fentiments, which fuch a fingular folemnity was calculated 
tu infpire. But either the fatiguing length of the ceremony, 
cr the impreffion which this image of death left on his mind 
affeéted him fo much, that next day he was feized with a fever. 
His feeble frame could not long refift its violence, and he ex- 
pired on the twenty-firft of September, after a life of fifty-eight 
years, fix months, and twenty-five days. 


* Strada de Bello Belg. lib. 1. p. 11. Thuan. 723. Sandov. ii. 609, &e, 
Miniana Contin, Marian, vol. iv. 216. Vera y Zuniga vida de Carlos, p. 1114. 
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As Charles was the firt prince of the age in rank and dig- Book XII. 
nity, the part which he acted, whether we confider the great- E g 
nefs, the variety, or the fuccefs of his undertakings, was the Hi charaéter. 
moft confpicuous. It is from an attentive obfervation of his 
eonduét, not from the exaggerated praifes of the Spanifh hifto- 
rians, or the undiftinguifhing cenfure of the French, that a juft 
idea of Charles’s genius and abilities is to be colle&ed. He 
poffeffed qualities fo peculiar, as ftrongly mark his character, and 
not only diftinguifh him from the Princes who were his contem- 
poraries, but account for that fuperiority over them which he {fo 
long maintained. In forming his fchemes, he was, by nature, 
as well as by habit, cautious and confidcrate. Born with talents, 
which unfolded themfelves flowly, and were late in attaining 
maturity, he was accuftomed to ponder every fubje@ that de- 
manded his confideration with a careful and deliberate attention. 

He bent the whole force of his mind towards it, and dwelling 
upon it with a ferious application, undiverted by pleafure, and 
hardly relaxed by any amufement, he revolved it, in filence, in 
his own breaft. He then communicated the matter to his mi- 
nifters, and after hearing their opinions, took his refolution with 
a decifive firmnefs, which feldom follows fuch flow confultations. 
In confequence of this, Charles’s meafures, inftead of refem- 
bling the defultory and irregular fallies of Henry VIII. or 
Francis I. had the appearance of a confiflent fyftem, in which 
all the parts were arranged, the effects were forefeen, and the ac- 
cidents were provided for. His promptitude in execution was no 
lefs remarkable than his patience in deliberation. He confulted 
with phlegm, but he acted with vigour; and did not difcover 
greater fagacity in his choice of the meafures which it was 
proper to purfue, than fertility of genius in finding out the 
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Bo». XII. means for rendering his purfuit of them fuccefsful. Though 


1558. 


he had naturally fo little of the martial turn, that during the 
moft ardent and buftling period of life, he remained in the 
cabinet inactive, yet when he chofe at length to appear at the 
head of his armies, his mind was fo formed for vigorous 
exertions in every direction, that he acquired fuch knowledge 
in the art of war, and fuch talents for command, as rendered 
him equal in reputation and fuccefs to the moft able generals of 
the age. But Charles poffeffed,. in the moft eminent degree, the 
fcience which is of greateft importance to a monarch, that 
of knowing men, and of adapting their talents to the various 
departments which he allotted to them. From the death of 
Chievres to the end of his reign, he employed no general in the 
field, no minifter in the cabinet, no ambaflador to a foreign 
court, no governor of a province, whofe abilities were inade- 
quate to the truft which he repofed in them. Though deftitute 
of that bewitching affability of manners, which gained Francis. 
the hearts of all who approached his perfon, he was no ftranger 
to the virtues which fecure fidelity and attachment. He placed 
unbounded confidence in his generals; he rewarded their fer- 
vices with munificence; he neither envied their fame, nor dif- 
covered any jealoufy of their power. Almoft all the generals 
who conducted his armies may be placed on a level with thofe 
Uluftrious perfonages, who have attained the higheft eminence 
ef military glory; and his advantages over his rivals are to be 
afcribed fo manifeftly to the fuperior abilities of the commanders 
whom he fet in oppofition to them, that this might feem to de- 
tract, in fome degree, from his own merit, if the talent of 
difcovering and employing fuch inftruments were not the moft 
undoubted proof of a capacity for government. 


THERE 
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THERE were, neverthelefs, defedts in his political character Boox XI. 
which muft confiderably abate the admiration due to his ex- ae 
traordinary talents. Charles’s ambition was infatiable; and 
though there feems to be no foundation fer an opinion prevalent 
in his own age, that he had formed the chimerical prosect of 
eftablifhing an univerfal monarchy in Europe, it is certain that 
his delire of being diftinguithed as a conqueror involved him 
in continual wars, which exhaufted and oppreffed his fub- 
jects, and left him little leifure for giving attention to the inte- 
rior police and improvement of his kingdoms, the great objects 
of every Prince who makes the happinefs of his people the 
end of his government. Charles, at a very early period of life, 
having added the Imperial crown to the kingdoms of Spain, and 
to the hereditary dominions of the houfes of Auftria and Bur- 
gundy, this opened to him fuch a vaft field of enterprize, and 
engaged him in {fchemes fo complicated as well as arduous, that 
feeling his power to be unequal to the execution of thefe, he had 
often recourfe to low artifices unbecoming his fuperior talents, 
and fometimes ventured on fuch deviations from integrity as 
were difhonourable in a great Prince. His intidious and frau- 
dulent policy appeared more conipicuous, and was rendered more 
odious, by a comparifon with the open and undefigning charac- 
ter of his contemporaries Francis I. and Henry VIII. This dif- 
ference, though occafioned chiefly by the diverfity of their tem- 
ers, muft be afcribed, in fome degre. to fuch an oppofition in the 
principles of their political conduct as affords fome excufe for 
this defect in Charles’s behaviour, though it cannot ferve as a 
juftification of it. Francis and Henry fe!lom acted but from 
the impulfe of their paflions, and rufhed headlong towards the 
objet in view. Charles’s meaiures being the refult of cool re- 
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flection, were difpofed into a regular fyftem, and carried or 
upon a concerted plan. Perfons who act in the former manner 
naturally purfue the end in view without afluming any difguife, 
or difplaying much addrefs. Such as hold the latter courfe are 
apt, in forming as well as in executing their deligns, to employ 
fuch refinements, as always lead to artifice in condudt, and often 
degencrate into deceit. 


The circumftances tran{mitted to us, with refpect to Charles’s 
private deportment and character, are fewer and lefs interefting, 
than might have been expected, from the great number of 
authors who have undertaken to write an account of his life. 
Thefe are not the obje& of this hiftory, which aims at repre- 
fenting the tranfactions of the reign of Charles V. not at deline— 
ating his private virtues or defects. 


MEANWHILE the plenipotentiaries of France, Spain and 
England continued their conferences at Cercamp; and though 
each of them, with the ufual art of negociators, made at firft 
very high demands in name of their refpective courts, yet as 
they were all equally defirous of peace, they would have confented 
reciprocally to fuch abatements and reftri€tions of their claims 
as muft have removed every obftacle to an accommodation. 
The death of Charles V. was a new motive with Philip to haften 
the conclufion of a treaty, as it increafed his impatience for 
returning into Spain, where there was now no perfon greater 
or more illuftrious than himfelf. But in fpite of the concur- 
ring wifhes of all the parties interefted, an event happened 
which occafioned an unavoidable delay in their negociations. 
About a month after the openihg of the conferences at Cer 
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camp, Mary of England ended her fhort and inglori us reign, 
and Elizabeth her fiter was immediatly prochimed Queen by 
the Englifh with univerfal joy. As the powers of the Lnghih 
plenipotentiaries expired on the death of tl cir mi eras, they 
could not proceed until’ they received a commuiilon and inftruc- 
tions from their new fovereign. 


Henry and Philip beheld Elizabeth’s elevation to the throne 
with equal follicitude. As during Mary’s jealous adminiftra- 
tion, under the moft difficult circumftances, and ina fituation 
extremely delicate, fhe had conduéted herfelf with prudence and 
addrefs far exceeding her years, they had conceived an high 
idea of her abilities, and already formed expectations of a reign 
very different from that of her fifter. Equally fenfible of the 
importance of gaining her favour, both monarchs fet themfelves 
with emulation to court it, and employed every art in order to 
snfinuate themfelves into her confidence. Each of them had 
fomething meritorious, with regard to Elizabeth, to plead in his 
own behalf. Henry had offered her a retreat in his dominions, 
:f the dread of her fifter’s violence fhould force her to fly for 
fafety out of England. Philip had, by his powerful interceflion, 
prevented Mary from proceeding to the moft fatal extremities 
againft her. Each of them endeavoured now, to avail himfelf 
of the circumftances in his favour. Henry wrote to Elizabeth 
oon after her acceffion with the warmeft expreffions of regard 
and friendfhip. He reprefented the war which had unhappily 
been kindled between their kingdoms, not as a national quarrel, 
but as the effect of Mary’s blind partiality to her hufband and 
fond compliance wi hallhiswit e. H e tre tedi .rtouil ame 
herfelf from an alliance whit. 1 1+: d o tntorturite to 
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England, and to confent to a feparate peace with him, without 
mingling her interefts with thofe of Spain, from which they 
ought now to be aitogether disjoined. Philip, on the other 
hand, unwilling to lofe his connection with England, the im- 
portance of which during a rupture with France he had fo 
recently experienced, not only vied with Henry in declarations of 
eftecm tor Elizabeth, and in profeffions of his refolution to cul- 
uvate the ftri€teft amity with her, but in order to confirm and 
perpetuate their union, he offered himfelf to her in marriage, 


and undertook to procure a difpenfation from the Pope to that 
effect. 


ELIZABETH weighed the propofals of the two Monarchs 
attentively, and with that provident difcernment of her true 
intereft which was confpicuous in all her deliberations. She 
gave fome encouragement to Henry’s overture of a feparate 
negociation, becaufe it opened a channel of correfpondence 
with France, which fhe might find to be of great advantage, if 
Philip fhould not difcover fufficient zeal and follicitude for fecur- 
ing to her proper terms in the joint treaty. But fhe ventured 
on this with the utmoft referve and caution, that fhe might not 
alarm Philip’s fufpicious temper, and lofe an ally in attempting 
to gain an enemy’. Henry himfelf, by an unpardonable a&t of 
indifcretion, prevented her from carrying her intercourfe with him 
to {uch a length as might have offended or alienated Philip. At 
the very time he was courting Elizabeth’s friendfhip with the 
greateft affiduity, he yielded with an inconfiderate facility to the 
follicitations of the Princes of Lorrain, and allowed his daugh- 
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ter-in-law the Queen of Scots to aflume the title and arms of 
Queen of England. This ill-timed pretenfion, the fource of 
many alamities to the unfortunate Queen of Scots, extin- 
guifhed at once all the confidence that might have grown be- 
tween Henry and Elizabeth, and left in its place diftruft, re- 
fentment an. antipathy. Elizabeth found that fhe muft unite 
her intercfts clofely with Philip’s, and expeét peace only from 
mnegociations carried on in conjunction with him * 


As fhe had granted a commiflion, immediately after her 
acceffiun, to the fame plenipotentiaries whom her fifter had 
employed, fhe now inftructed them to act in every point in 
concert with the plenipotentiaries of Spain, and to take no ftep 
until they had previoufly confulted with them*. But though 
fhe deemed it prudent to afume this appearance of confidence 
in the Spanifh Monarch, fhe knew precifely how far to carry it; 
and difcovered no inclination to accept of that extraordinary 
propofal of marriage which Philip had made to her. The En- 
glifh had expreffed fo openly their deteftation of her fifter’s 
choice of him, that it would have been highly imprudent to 
have exafperated them by renewing that odious alliance. She 
was too well acquainted with Philip’s harfh imperious temper, 
to think of him for a hufband. Nor could fhe admit a difpen- 
fation from the Pope to be fufficient to authorize her marrying 
him, without condemning her father’s divorce from Catherine of 
Aragon, and acknowledging of .confequence that her mother’s 


Strype’s Annals of the Reformation, i. 1r. Carte’s Hift. of Engl. vol. n. 
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marriage was null and her own birth illegitimate. But though 
fhe determined not to yield to Philip’s addrefles, the fituation of 
her affairs rendered it dangerous to reject them; fhe returned 
her anfwer, therefore, in terms which were evafive, but fo tem- 
pered with refpect, that though they gave him no reafon to be 
fecure of fuccefs, they did not altogether extinguifh his hopes. 


By this artifice, as well as by the prudence with which fhe 
concealed her fentiments and intentions concerning religion, 
for fome time after her acceflion, fhe fo far gained upon Philip, 
that he warmly efpoufed her intereft in the conferences which 
were renewed at Cercamp, and afterwards removed to Cateau- 
Cambrefis. A definitive treaty, which was to adjuft the claims 
and pretenfions of fo many Princes, required the examination 
of fuch a variety of intricate points, and led to fuch infinite and 
minute details, as drew out the negociations to a great length. 
But the conftable Montmorency excrted himfelf with fuch inde- 
fatigable zeal and induftry, repairing alternately to the courts 
of Paris and Bruffels, in order to obviate or remove every diffi- 
culty, that all points in difpute were adjufted at length in fuch 
a manner, as to give entire fatisfaCtion in every particular to 
Henry and Philip; and the laft hand was ready to be put to the 
treaty between them. 


Tue claims of England remained as the only obftacle to re- 
tard it. Elizabeth demanded the reftitution of Calais, in the 
moft peremptory tone, as an effential condition of her confent- 
ing to peace; Henry refufed to give up that important con- 
quet; and both feemed to have taken their refolution with 

unalterable 
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unalterable firmnefs. Philip warmly fupported Elizabeth’s pre- Book XII. 
tenfions to Calais, not merely from a principle of equity towards g T 
the Englifh nation, that he might appear to have contributed 
to their recovering what they had loft by efpoufing his caufe ; 
nor folely with a view of foothing Elizabeth by this manifefta- 
tion of zeal for her intereft ; but in order to render France lefs 


1559» 


formidable, by fecuring to her antient enemy this eafy accefs into 
the heart of the kingdom. The earneftnefs, however, with which 
he feconded the arguments of the Englifh plenipotentiaries, 
foon began to relax. During the courfe of the negociation, Eliza- 
beth, who now felt herfelf firmly feated on her throne, began to 
take fuch open and vigorous meafures not only for overturning 
all that her fifter had done in favour of popery, but for efta- 
blifhing the proteftant church on a firm foundation, as con- 
vinced Philip that his hopes of an union with her had been 
from the beginning vain, and were now defperate. From that 
period, his interpofitions in her favour became more cold and 
formal, flowing merely from regard to decorum, or from the 
confideration of remote political interefts. Elizabeth, having rea- 
fon to expect fuch an alteration in his conduét, quickly per- 
ceived it. But as nothing would have been of greater detri- 
ment to her people, or more inconfiftent with her fchemes of 
domeftick adminiftration, than the continuance of a war with 
France, fhe faw the neceflity of fubmitting to fuch conditions as 
the fituation of her affairs impofed, and that fhe muft lay her ac- 
count with being deferted by an ally who was now united to her 
by a very feeble tie, if the did not fpeedily reduce her demands 
to what was moderate and attainable. She accordingly gave 
new inflruCiions to her ambaflidors; and Philip’s plenipoten- 
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expedient was fallen on, which juftified, in fome degree, Eliza- 
beth’s departing from the rigour of her firft demand with regard 
to Calais. Alllefier articles were fettled without much difcuffion 
or delay. Philip, that he might not appear to have abandoned 
the Englifh, infifted that the treaty between Henry and Elizabeth 
fhould be concluded in form, before that between the French 
monarch and him. The one was figned on the fecond day of 
April, the other on the day following. 


THE treaty of peace between France and England contained 
no articles of real importance, but that which refpected Calais. 
It Was fupulated that the King of France fhould retain poffeffion 
of that town, with all its dependencies, during eight years; that, 
at the expiration of that term, he fhould reftore it to England; 
that in cafe of non-performance, he fhould forfeit five hundred 
thoufand crowns, for the payment of which fum, feven or eight 
wealthy merchants, who were not his fubjects, fhould grant fecu- 
rity; that five perfons of diftinction fhould be given as hoftages 
üll that fecurity were provided; that, although the forfeit of 
hve hundred thoufand crowns fhould be paid, the right of Eng- 
land to Calais fhould ftill remain entire, in the fame manner as 
if the term of eight years were expired; that the King and Queen 
of Scotland fhould be included in the treaty; that if they, or the 
French King, fhould violate the peace by any hoftile action, 
Henry fhould be obliged inftantly to reftore Calais; that on the 
other hand, if any breach of the treaty proceeded from Elizabeth, 
then Henry and the King and Queen of Scots were abfolved from 
all the engagements which they had come under by this treaty. 
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NOTWITHSTANDING the ftudied attention with which fo 
many precautions were taken, it is evident that Henry did not 
intend the reftitution of Calais, nor is it probable that Elizabeth 
expected it. It was hardly poflible that fhe could maintain, during 
the courfe of eight years, fuch perfec concord both with France 
and Scotland, as not to afford Henry fome pretext for alledging 
that fhe had violated the treaty. But even if that term fhould 
elapfe without any ground for complaint, Henry might then 
chufe to pay the fum ftipulated, and Elizabeth had no method of 
afferting her right but by forceof arms. However, by throw- 
ing the articles in the treaty with regard to Calais into this 
form, Elizabeth fatisfied her fubjeG&ts of every denomination ; fhe 
gave men of difcernment a ftriking proof of her addrefs, in pal- 
liating what fhe could not prevent; and amufed the multitude, 
to whom the final furrender of a place of fuch importance would 
have appeared altogether infamous, with the profpect of recover- 
ing in a fhort time that favourite pofleffion. 


THE expedient which Montmorency employed, in order to 
facilitate the conclufion of peace between France and Spain, 
was the negociating two treaties of marriage, one between Eh- 
zabeth, Henry’s eldeft daughter, and Philip, who fupplanted 
his fon, the unfortunate Don Carlos, to whom that Princefs had 
been promifed in the former conferences at Cercamp; the other 
between Margaret, Henry’s only fifter, and the duke of Savoy. 
For feeble as the ties of blood often are among Princes, or 
how little foever they may regard them when pufhed on to a& 
by motives of ambition, they aflume on other occafions the ap- 
pearance of being fo far influenced by thefe domeftick affections, 
as to employ them to juftify meafures and conceflions which 
they find to be neceflary, but know to be impolitic or difho- 
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nourable. Such was the ufe Henry made of the two marriages 
to which he gave his confent. Having fecured an honourable 
eftablifhment for his fifter and his daughter, he, in confideration 
of thefe, granted terms both to Philip and the duke of Savoy, 
of which he would not, on any other account, have ventured to 
approve. 


THE principal articles in the treaty between France and Spain 
were, That a fincere and perpetual amity fhould be eftablifhed be- 
tween the twocrowns and their refpective allies; that the two mo- 
narchs fhould labour in concert to procure the convocation of a 
general council, in order to check the progrefs of herefy, and re- 
{tore unity and concord to the Chriftian church ; that all conquefts 
made by either party, on this fide of the Alps, fince the commence- 
ment of the war in one thoufand five hundred and fifty-one, 


fhould be mutually reftored ; that the dutchy of Savoy, the prin- 


cipality of Piedmont, the country of Breffe, and all the other ter- 
ritories formerly fubject to the dukes of Savoy, fhould be reftored 
to Emanuel Philibert, immediately after the celebration of his 
marriage with Margaret of France, the towns of Turin, Quiers, 
Pignerol, Chivaz and Villanova excepted, of which Henry 
fhould keep poffeffion until his claims on that Prince, in right 
of his grandmother, fhould be heard and decided in courfe of 
law; that as long as Henry retained thefe piaces in his hands, 
Philip fhould be at liberty to keep garrifons in the towns of Ver- 
celli and Afi; that the French King fhould immediately evacuate 
all the places which he held in Tufcany and the Sienefe, and 
renounce all future pretenfions to them; that he fhould reftore 
the marquifate of Montferrat to the duke of Mantua; that he 


fhould receive the Genocfe into favour, and give up to them 
the 
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the towns which he had conquered in the ifland of Corfica; that 
none of the Princes or ftates, to whom thefe ceflions were made, 
fhould call their fubjeéts to. account for any part of their conduct 
while under thedominion of their enemies, but fhould bury all 
palt tranfaGtions in oblivion. The Pope, the Emperor, the 
Kings of Denmark, Sweden, Poland, Portugal, the King and 
Queen of Scots, and almoft every Prince and ftate in Chriften- 
dom, were comprehended in this pacification as the allies either 
of Henry or of Philip‘. 


THUus, by this famous treaty, peace was re-eftablifhed in 
Europe. All the caufes of difcord which had fo long embroiled 
the powerful monarchs of France and Spain, which had tranf- 
mitted hereditary quarrels and wars from Charles to Philip, 
and from Francis to Henry, feemed to be wholly removed, or 
finally terminated: The French alone complained of the une- 
qual conditions of a treaty, into which an ambitious minifter, 
in order to recover-his liberty, and an artful miftrefs, that fhe 
might gratify herrefentment, had feduced their too eafy monarch. 
They exclaimed loudly againft the folly of giving up to the 
enemies of France, an hundred and eighty-nine fortified places, 
in the Low-Countries or in Italy, in return, for the three infig- 
nificant towns of St. Quintin, Ham and Catelet. They con- 
fidered it as an indelible ftain upon the glory of the nation, to 
renounce in one day territories fo extenfive, and fo capable 
of being defended, that the enemy could not have hoped to 


wreft them out of their hands, after many years of victory and. 


fuccefs. 
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Bur Henry, without regarding the fentiments of his people, 
or being moved by the remonftrances of his council, ratified the 
treaty, and executed with great fidelity whatever he had {tipu- 
lated to perform. The duke of Savoy repaired with a numerous 
retinue to Paris, in order to celebrate his marriage with Henry’s 
lifter. The duke of Alva was fent to the fame capital, at the 
head of a {plendid embafly, to efpoufe Elizabeth in name of his 
maller. They were received with extraordinary magnificence 
by the French court. Amidft the rejoicings and feftivities on 
that occafion, Henry’s days were cut fhort by a fingular and tra- 
rical accident. Hois fon, Francis II. a Prince under age, of a 
teeble conftitution, and of a mind ftill weaker, fucceeded him. 
Soon after, Paul ended his violent and imperious Pontificate, at 
enmity with all the world, and difgufted even with his own 
nephews. They, perfecuted by Philip, and deferted by the fuc- 
ceeding Pope, whom they had raifed by their influence to the 


Papal throne, were condemned to the punifhment which their 
crimes and ambition had merited, and their death was as infa- 


mous as their lives had been criminal. Thus all the perfonages, 
who had long fuftained the principal characters on the great 
theatre of Europe, difappeared about the fame time. A more 
known period of hiftory opens at this æra; other actors appear 
on the ftage, with different views and different paflions ; new 
contefts arofe, and new fchemes of ambition occupied and dil- 


quieted mankind. 


Upon reviewing the tranfaCtions of any active period, in the 
hiflory of civilized nations, the changes which are accomplifhed 
appear wonderfully difproportioned to the efforts which have 
been exerted. Conquefts are never very extenfive or rapid, but 


among nations, whofe progrefs in improvement is extremely un- 
equal. 
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equal. When Alexander the Great, et the head of a gallant 
people, of firaple manners, and formed to war by admirable mi- 
litary inflicutions, invaded a flate funk in luxury, and enervated 
by exceflive refinement; when Genchizcan and ‘Tamerlane, with 
their armies of bardy barbarians, poured in upon nations, en- 
fecbled by the climate in which they lived, or by the arts and 
commerce which they cultivated, they, like a torrent, fwept 
every thing before them, fubduing kingdoms and provinces 
in as {fhort a {pace of time as was requilite to march through 
them. But when nations are in a fimilar ftate, and keep pace 
with each other in their advances towards refinement, they are 
not expofed to the calamity of fudden conqueit. Their acqui- 
fitions of knowledge, their progrefs in the art of war, their po- 
litical fagacity and addrefs, are nearly equal. ‘The fate of ftates 
in this fituation, depends not on a fingle battle. Their internal 
refources are many and various. Nor are they themfelves alone 
interefted in their own fafety, or active in their own defence. 
Other ftates interpofe, and balance any temporary advantage which 
either party may have acquired. After the fierceit and moft 
lengthened conteft, all the rival nations are exhaufted, none are 
conquered. At length a peace is concluded, which re-inftates each 
in poffeffion of almoft the fame power and the fame t:zrritorics. 


Sucu was the ftate of Europe during the reign of Charles V. 
No Prince was fo much fuperior to the reit in power, as to render 
his efforts irrefiflible, and his conquefis caly. No nation had 
made progrefs in improvement fo far beyond tts neighbours as 
to have acquired a very manifelt pre-eminence. Each ftate de- 
rived fome advantage, or was fubject to iomcinconvenicnee, from 
inguined bs 
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vernment. Bui the advantages poflefled by one, were counter- 
ballanced by circumftances favourable to others; and this pre- 
vented any trom attaining fuch fuperiority as might have been 
fatal toall. ‘he nations of Europe in that age, as in the pre- 
fent, were like one great family; there were fome features com- 
mon to all, which fixed a refemblance; there were certain pecu- 
liarities confpicuous in each, which marked a diftinétion. But 


there was not among them that wide diverfity of chara@ter and 


of genius which, in almoft every period of hiftory, hath exalted 
the Europeans above the inhabitants of the other quarters of the 
globe, and feems to have deftined the one to rule, and the other 
to obey. 


BuT though the near refemblance and equality in improve- 
ment among the different nations of Europe, prevented the 
reign of Charles V. from being diftinguifhed by fuch fudden 
and extenfive conquefts as occur in fome other periods of hiftory, 
yet, during the courfe of his adminiftration, all the confiderable 
{tates in Europe fuffered a remarkable change in their political 
fituation, and felt the influence of events, which have not hi- 
therto {pent their force, but ftill continue to operate ina greater 
orin a lefs degree. It was during his reign, and in confequence 
of the perpetual efforts towhich hisenterprizing ambition rouzed 
them, that the different kingdoms of Europe acquired internal 
vigour, that they difcerned the refources of which they were 
pofleffed, that they came both to feel their own ftrength, and to 
know how to render it formidable to others. It was during his 
reign, too, that the different kingdoms of Europe, formerly 
fingle and disjoined, became fo thoroughly acquainted, and fo 
intimately connected with each other, as to form one great poli- 

tical 
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tical fyftem, in which each took a ftation, wherein it has remained Book XII, 
fince that time with lefs variation than could have been expected 
after the events of two active centuries. 


Tue progrefs, however, and acquifitions of the houfe of The progres 
Auftria, were not only greater than thofe of any other power, ag rag 
but more difcernible and confpicuous, I have already enume- 
rated the vaft territories which defcended to Charles from his 
Auftrian, Burgundian, and Spanith anceftors *. To thefe he 
himfelf added the Imperial dignity; and, as if all this had 
been too little, the bounds of the univerfe were extended, 
and a new world fubjected to his command, Upon his refig- 
nation, the Burgundian provinces, and the Spanifh kingdoms 
with their dependencies, both in the old and new worlds, de- 
volved to Philip. But Charles tranfmitted his dominions to 
his fon, in a condition very different from that in which he had 
received them, They were augmented by the acceffion of new 
provinces; they were habituated to obey an admuniftration 
. which was no lefs vigorous than fteady; they were accuftomed 
to expenfive and perfevering efforts, which, thaugh neceflary in 
the contefts between civilized nations, had been little known in 
Europe before the fixteenth century. The provinces of Friefland, 
Utrecht and Overyffel, which he acquired by purchafe from their 
former proprietors, and the dutchy of Gelders, of which he made 
himfelf mafter, partly by force of arms, and partly by the aris of 
negociation, were additions of great value to his Burgundian 
dominions. Ferdinand and Ifabella had tranfmitted to him all 
the provinces of Spain, from the bottom of the Pyrenees to the 
frontiers of Portugal; but as he maintained a perpetual peace 
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Book XII. with that kingdom, amidft the various efforts of his enterprizing 
v—— ambition, he made no acquifition of territory in that quarter. 


Particularly 
in Spain, 


CHARLEs had gained, however, a vaft acceflion of power 
in this part of his dominions. By his fuccefs in the war with 
the commons of Caftile, he exalted the regal prerogative on 
the ruins of the privileges of the people. Though he 
allowed the name of the Cortes to remain, and the formality 
of holding it to be continued, he reduced its authority and 
jurifdiétion to nothing, and modelled it in fuch a manner, that 
it became rather a junto of the fervants of the crown, than 
an affembly of the reprefentatives of the people. One mem- 
ber of the conftitution being thus lopped off, it was impofiible 
but that the other mutt feel the ftroke, and fuffer by it. The 
fuppreffior of the popular power rendered the ariftocratical 
lefs formidable. The grandees, prompted by the warlike {pirit 
of the age, or allured by the honours which they enjoyed in 
a court, exhaufted their fortunes in military fervice, or in at- 
tending on the perfon of their Prince. They did not dread, 
perhaps did not obferve, the dangerous progrefs of the royal 
authority, which leaving them the vain diftinCton of being co- 
vered in prefence of their fovereign, {tripped them by degrees 
of that real power which they poffefled while they formed one 
body, and aéted in concert with the people. Charles's fuccefs in 
abolifhing the privileges of the commons, and in breaking the 
power of the nobles of Caftile, encouraged Philip to invade the 
liberties of Aragon, which were ftill more extenfive. The 
Caftilians, accuflomed to fubjection themfelves, affifted in impo- 
fing the yoke on their more happy and independant neighbours. 
The will of the fovereign became the fupreme law in all the 
kingdoms of Spain; and Princes who were not checked in farm- 
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ing their plans by the jealoufy of the people, nor controuled in BooxXII. 
executing them by the power of the nobles, could both aim at “7” 


great objects and call forth the whole ftrength of the monarchy 
in order to attain them. 


As Charles, by extending the regal prerogative, rendered the iphoto 
monarchs of Spain mafters at home, he added new dignity and oe 
power to their crown by his foreign acquifitions. He fecured to 
Spain the quiet poffeflion of the kingdom of Naples, which 
Ferdinand had ufurped by fraud, and held with difficulty. He 
united the dutchy of Milan, one of the moft fertile and populous 
provinces in Italy, to the Spanifh crown; and left his fucceffors, 
even without taking their other territories into the account, the 
moft confiderable Princes in that country, which had been long 
the theatre of contention to the great powers of Europe, and in 
which they had ftruggled with emulation to obtain the fuperiority. 
When the French, in confequence of the treaty of Cateau Cam- 
brefis, withdrew their forces out of Italy, and finally relinquifhed 
all their fchemes of conqueft on that fide of the Alps, the 
Spanifh dominions there rofe in importance, and enabled their 
Kings, awlong as the monarchy retained any degree of vigour, 
to preferve the chicf fway in all the tranfaGtions of that coun- 
try. But whatever acceflion either of interior authority or 
of foreign dominion Charles gained for the monarchs of Spain 
in Europe, it was inconfiderable when compared with his 
acquifitions in the new world. He added, there, not provinces, 
but empires to his crown. He conquered territorics of fuch 
immenfe extent; he difcovered fuch inexhauftible veins of 
wealth, and opened fuch boundlefs profpedts of every kind, «s 
muft have rouzed and called forth to action his fucceff r, though 
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Book XII. his ambition had been much lefs ardent than Philip’s, and mufé 


have rendered him not only enterprizing but formidable.. 


WHILE the elder branch of the Auftrian family rofe to fuch 
pre-eminence in Spain, the younger, of which Ferdinand was 
the head, grew to be confiderable in Germany. The ancient 
hereditary dominions of the houfe of Auftria in Germany, united 
to the kingdoms of Hungary and Bohemia, which Ferdinand had 
acquired by marriage, formed a refpectable power ; and when 
the Imperial dignity was added to thefe, Ferdinand poffefled 
territories more cxtenfive than had belonged to any Prince, 
Charles V. excepted, who had been at the head of the Empire 
during fevera ages. Fortunately for Europe, the difguit which: 
Philip conceived an account of Ferdinand’s refufing to relin— 
quifh the Imperial crown in his favour, not only prevented for 
fome time the feparate members of the houfe of Auftria from 
acting in concert, but occafioned a vilible alienation and rival— 
fhip. By degrees, however, regard to the intereft of their fa- 
mily extinguifhed this impolitic animofity. The confidence 
which was natural returned; the aggrandizing of the houfe of 
Auftria became the common object of all their fchemes ; they 
gave and received afliftance alternately towards the execution of 
them; and each derived confideration and importance from the 
other’s fuccefs. A family fo great and fo afpiring became the 
general object of jealoufy and terror. All the power as well as 
policy of Europe were exerted during a century, in order to 
check and humble it. Nothing can give a more ftriking idea 

of the afcendant which it had acquired, and of the terror 
y hich it had infpired, than that after its vigour was fpent 
with extraordinary exertions of its ftrength, after Spain 

was 
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was become only the fhadow of a great name, and its mo- BookXII. 
narchs were funk into debility and dotage, the houfe of Auftria “~~~ 
ftill continued to be formidable. The nations of Europe had fo 

often felt ite fuperior power, and had been fo conftantly em- 

ployed in guarding againft it, that the dread of it became a 

kind of political habit, the influence of which'remained when 

the caufes, which had formed it, ceafed to exiit. 


WHILE the houfe of Auftria went on with fuch fuccefs in ne — 
of the Kings 


enlarging its dominions, France made no confiderable acquifi- of France 
tion of new territory. All its {chemes of conqueft in Italy had ae 
proved abortive; it had hitherto obtained no eftablifhment of Charles We 
confequence m the new world; and after the continued and 
vigorous efforts of four fucceffive reigns, the confines of the 
kingdom were much the fame as Louis XI. had left them. Bat 
though France made not fuch large ftrides towards dominion as 
the houfe of Auftria, it continued to advance by fteps which 
were more fecure, becaufe they were gradual and lefs obferved. 
The conqueft of Calais put it out of the power of the En- 
glifh to invade France but at their utmoft peril, and delivered 
the French from the dread of their ancient enemies , who, 
previous to that event, could at any time penetrate into 
the kingdom by that avenue, and thereby retard or defeat 
the execution of their beft concerted enterprizes againft any 
foreign power. The important acquifition of Metz covered that 
part of their frontier which formerly was moft feeble, and 
lay moft expofed to infult. France, from the time of its ob- 
taining thefe additional fecurities againft external invafion, muft 
be deemed the moft powerful kingdom in Europe, and is more 
fortunately fituated t in any on the continent either for conqueft 
or defence. From the confines of Artois to the bottom of the 

Py rences, 
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Savoy and the coaft of the Mediterranean, its territories lay 
compact and unmingled with thofe of any other power. Several 
of the confiderable provinces, which, by their having been long 
fubject to the great vaffals of the crown, who were often at 
variance or at war with their mafter, had contracted a {pirit 
of independance, were now accuftomed to recognize and to obey 
one fovereign. As they became members of the fame mon- 
archy, they affumed the fentiments of that body into which they 
were incorporated, and co-operated with zeal towards promot- 
ing its intereftand honour. The power and influence wrcfted 
from the nobles were feized by the crown. ‘The people were 
not admitted to fhare in thefe fpoils ; they gained no new pri- 
vilege; they acquired no additional weight in the legiflature. 
ft was not for the fake of the people, but in order to extend 
their own prerogative, that the monarchs of France had laboured 
to humble their great vaffals. Satisfied with having brought 
them under entire fubjection to the crown, they difcovered no 
follicitude to free the people from thcir ancient dependance on 
the nobles of whom they held. 


A MONARCH, at the head of a kingdom thus united at home 
and fecure from abroad, was entitled to form great defigns, be- 
caufe he felt himfelf in a condition to execute them. The 
foreign wars which had continued with little interruption from 
the acceflion of Charles VIII. had not only cherifhed and aug- 
mented the martial genius of the nation, but by inuring the troops 
during the courfe of long fervice to the fatigues of war, and accuf- 
toming them to obedience, had added the force of difcipline to 


their natural ardour. A gallant and active body of nobles who con- 
fidered 
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fidered themfelves as idle and ufelefs, unlefs when they were in BookXIlI.- 
the field; who were fcarce acquainted with any paftime or ex- ~ 


ercile but what was military ; and who knew no road to power, 
or fame, or wealth, but war, wou!d not have fuffered their fove- 
reign to remain long in ination. The people, little aequainted 
with the arts of peace, and always ready to take arms at the 
command of their fuperiors, were accuftomed by the vaft 
expence of long wars, carried on in diftant countries, to bear 
impofitions, which, how inconfiderable foever they may feem if 
eftimated by the exorbitant rate of modern exactions, appear 
immenfe when compared with the fums levied in France, or in 
any other country of Europe, previous tothe reign of Louis XI. 
As all the members of which the ftate was compofed were thus 
impatient for action, and capable of great efforts, the fchemes 
and operations of France muft have been no Icfs fomidable to 
Europe than thofe of Spain. The fuperior advantages of its 
fituation, the contiguity and compactinefs of its territories, toge- 
ther with the peculiar ftate of its political conftitution at that 
junature muft have rendered its enterprizes {till more alarming 
and more decifive. The King poflefled fuch a degree of power as 
gave him the entire command of his fubjeéts ; the people were 
ftrangers to thofe occupations and habits of life which render 
men averfe to war, or unht for it; and the nobles, though 
reduced to the fubordination neceflary in a regular govern- 
ment, ftill retained the high undaunted {pirit which was the 
effect of their ancient independence. The vigour of the Feudal 
times remained, their anarchy was at an end; and the Kings of 
France could avail themfelves of the martial ardour whicli .hat 
fingular inftitution had kindled or kcp. alive, without being 
‘expofed to any of the dangers or inconycniencies which are 


infeparable from it when in entire torce, 
A KINGDOM 
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A KINGDO 1 in fuch a flate is, perhaps, capable of greater 
military effo-ts than at any other period in its progref. But 
how fo midable focver o1 fatal to the other nations of Europe 
the power of fuch a monarchy might have been, the civil 
wars which broke out in France faved them at that juncture 
from feeling its effets. Thefe wars, of which religion was 
the pretext and ambition the caufe; wherein great abilitics weie 
difplayed by the leaders of the different factions, and little con- 
duct or firmnefs were manifefted by the crown under a fucceffion 
of weak Princes, kept France occupied and embroiled for half 
a century. During thefe commotions the internal ftrength of 
the kingdom was much wafted, and fuch a fpirit of anarchy 
was {pread among the nobles to whom rebellion was familiar, 
and the reftraint of laws unknown, that a confiderable interval 
became requifite not only for recruiting the internal vigour of 
the nation, but for re-eftablifhing the authority of the Prince ; 
Ío that it was long before France could turn her whole attention 
towards foreign tranfaCtions, or ac with her proper force in 
foreign wars. It was long before fhe rofe to that afcendant in 
Europe which fhe has maintained fince the adminiftration of 
Cardinal Richlieu, and which the fituation as well as extent of 
the kingdom, the nature of her government, and the charatter 
of her people, entitle her to maintain. 


WHILE the kingdoms on the cont'nent grew into power and 
confequence, England likewife made confiderable progrefs to- 
wards regular government and interior ftrength. Henry VIII. 
probably without intention, and certainly without any canfiftent 


plan, of which his nature was incapable, purfued the fcheme 
of 
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of depreffing the nobility, which the policy of his father Henry VII. Boox XII. 
had begun. The pride and caprice of his temper led him to em- re 
ploy chiefly new men in the adminiftration of affairs, becaufe he 
found them moft obfequiots, or leaft {crupulous; and he not only 
conferred on thefe fuch plenitude of power, but exalted them to 
fuch pre-eminence in dignity, as mortified and degraded the 
ancient nobility. By the alienation or fale of the church lands, 
which were dillipated with a profufion not inferior to the rapa- 
-cioufnefs with which they had been feized, as well as by the pri- 
vilege granted to the ancient landholders of felling their eftates, 
or difpofing of them by will, an immenfe property, formerly 
locked up, being brought into circulation, put the {pirit of in- 
duftry and commerce in motion, and gave it fome confiderable 
degree of vigour. The road to power and to opulence became 
open to perfons of every condition. A fudden and exceffive 
flow of wealth from the Weft Indies proved fatal to induftry in 
Spain; a moderate acceffion in England to the {fum in circula- 
tion gave life to commerce, awakened the ingenuity of the 
nation, and excited it to ufeful enterprize. In France, what the 
nobles loft the crown gained. In England, the commons were 
gainers as well as the King. Power and influence accompanied 
of courfe the property which they acquired. ‘They rofe to con- 
fideration among their fellow fubjects; they began to feel 
their own importance; and extending their influence in the 
legiflative body gradually, and often when neither they them- 
felves nor others forefaw all the effe&t of their claims and pre- 
tenfions, they at laft attained that high authority, to which the 
Vritith contitution is indebted for the exiftence, and muft owe 
the prefervation of its liberty. At the fame time that the Eng- 
Jith conftitution advanced towards perfection, feveral circum- 
VoL. III. Bld {tances 
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ftances brought on a change in the ancient fyftem with refpect 


to foreign powers, and introduced another more beneficial to 
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the nation. By difclaiming the fupremacy and jurifdiction of the 
Papal See, confiderable fums were faved to the nation, of which 
it had been annually drained, by remittances to Rome for dif- 
penfations and indulgences, or in order to defray the expence of 
pilgrimages into foreign countries *, or by payment of annates, 
firit fruits, and a thoufand other taxes which that artful and 
rapacious court levied on the credulity of mankind. The idea 
of a jurifdiction different from the civil power, and claiming not 
only to be independant but fuperior to it, a wild folecjiim in 
government, apt not only to perplex and difquiet weak minds, 
but tending dire€tly to difturb fociety, was finally abolifhed. Go- 
vernment became more fimple as well as more refpectable, when 
no rank or charaéter exempted any perfon from being amen- 
able to the fame courts, from being tried by the fame judges, 
and from being acquitted or condemned by the fame laws. 


By the lofs of Calais the Englifh were excluded from 
the continent. All fchemes for invading France became of | 
courfe as chimerical as they had formerly been pernicious. 
The views of the Englifh were confined, firft by neceflity, and 
afterwards from choice, within their own ifland. That rage 
for conqueft which had poffefled the nation during many cen- 
turies, and wafted its ftrength in perpetual and fruitlefs wars, 


* The lofs which the nation fuftained by moft of thefe articles is obvious, 
and muft have been great. Even that by pilgrimages was not inconfiderable. 
In the year 1428, licence was obtained by no fewer than 916 perfons to vifit the 
fhrine of St. James of Compoftella in Spain. Rymer, vol. x. p. In 14234, 
the number of pilgrims to the fame place was 2460, Ibid. p. In 14455 
they were 2100, vol. Xi. p. 

at 
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at length ceafed. Thofe active fpirits which had known and BooxXII. 
followed no profeffion but war, fought for occupation in the ——— 
arts of peace, and their country benefited as much by the one 

at it had fuffered by the other. The nation, exhaufted by fre- 

quent expeditions to the continent, recruited, and acquired new 

ftrength ; and when rouzed by any extraordinary exigency to 

take part in foreign operations, the vigour of its efforts were 
proportionally great, becaufe they were only occafional and of a 

fhort continuance. 


THE fame principle which had led England to adopt this wih repea 
new fyftem with regard to the powers on the continent occa- '° Scotland. 
fioned a change in its plan of conduét with refpe& to Scotland, the 
only foreign ftate, with which, on account of its fituation in the 
fame ifland, the Englith had fuch a clofe connection as demand- 
ed their perpetual attention. Inftead of profecuting the ancient 
fcheme of conquering that kingdom, which the nature of the 
country, defended by a brave and hardy people, rendered dan- 
gerous if not impracticable; it appeared more eligible to endea- 
vour at obtaining fuch influence in Scotland as might exempt 
England from any danger or difquiet from that quarter. The 
national poverty of the Scots, together with the violence and 
animofity of their factions rendered the execution of this 
plan eafy toa people far fuperior to them in wealth. Their 
popular leaders were gained; the minifters and favourites of 
the crown were corrupted; and fuch abfolute direction of 
their councils acquired, as rendered the operations of the one 
kingdom dependant in a great mafu e on the fovereign 
of the other. Such perfect external fecmity added to the 


interior advantages which England now poffefled, muft foon 
Lila have 
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have raifed it to new confideration and importance; the long 
reign of Elizabeth, equally confpicuous for wifdom, for fteddi- 
nefs, and for vigour, accelerated its progrefs, and carried it with 
greater rapidity towards that elevated ftation which it hath 
fince held among the powers of Europe. 


Dvurinc the period in which the political ftate of the great 
kingdoms underwent fuch changes, revolutions of confiderable 
importance happened in that of the fecondary or inferior powers. 
Thofe in the Papal court are moft obvious, and of moft exten- 
five confequence. 


In the Prelaminary Book I have mentioned the rife of that 
fpiritual jurifdiction which the Popes claim as Vicars of Jefus 
Chrift, and have traced the progrefs of that authority which 
they poffefs as temporal Princes *. There was nothing previous 
to the reign of Charles V. that tended to circum{fcribe or to mo- 
derate their authority, but fcience and philofophy, which began 
to revive and to be cultivated. The progrefs of thefe, however, 
was ftill inconfiderable; they always operate flowly ; and it ie 
long before their influence reaches the people, or can produce 
any fenfible effe& upon them. They may perhaps gradually, 
and in a long courfe of years, undermine and {fhake an efta- 
blithed fyftem of falfe religion, but there is no inftance of their 
having overturned one. The battery is too feeble to demolifh 
taole fabricks which fuperftition raifes on deep foundations, 
and can ftrengthen with the moft confummate art. 


Vali. p 124. 
LUTHER 
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LUTHER had attacked the Papal fupremacy with other wea- 
pons, ¿nd with an impetuofity more formidable. The time 
and manaer of his attack concurred with a multitude of circum- 
ftances, which have been explained, in giving him immediate 
fuccefs, The charm which had bound mankind for fo many 
ages was broken at once. The human mind, which had con- 
tinued long as tame and paflive, as if it had been formed to 
believe whatever was taught, and to bear whatever was impofed, 
rouzed of a fudden and became inquilitive, mutinous, and dif- 
dainful of the yoke to which it had hitherto fubmitted. That 
wonderful ferment and agitation of mind, which, at this diftance 
of time, appears unaccountable or is condemned as extravagant, 
was fo general, that it muft have been excited by caufes which 
were natural and of powerful efficacy. The Kingdoms of 
Denmark, Sweden, England and Scotland, and almoft one half 
of Germany threw off their allegiance to the Pope, abolifhed 
his jurifdiction within their territories, and gave the fanction of 
law to modes of difcipline and fyftems of doétrine which 
were not only independant of his power, but hoftile toit. Nor 
was this fpirit of innovation confined to thofe countries which 
openly revolted from the Pope; it {pread through all Europe, 
and broke out in every part of it with various degrees of vio- 
lence. It penetrated early into France and made progrets apace. 
The number of converts to the opinions of the Reformers was fo 
great, their zeal fo enterprizing, and the abilities of their leaders 
fo diftinguifhed, that they foon ventured to contend for {uperiority 
with the eftablifhed church, and were fometiines on the point 
of obtaining it. In all the provinces of Germany which con- 
tinued to acknowledge the Papal !premacy, as wel! as in the 
Low Countries, the Protefiant duariass were icc.. ‘ly taught, 
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and had gained fo many profelytes, that they were ripe for revolt, 
and were reftrained merely by the dread of their rulers from 
imitating the example of their neighbours, and afferting their 
independance. Even in Spain and in Italy, fymptoms of the 
fame difpofition to fhake off the yoke appeared. The pretenfions 
of the Pope to infallible knowledge and fupreme power were 
treated by many perfons of eminent learning and abilities with 
fuch feorn, or impugned with fuch vehemence, that the moft 
vigilant attention of the civil magiftrate, the higheft ftrains of 
pontifical authority, and all the rigour of the inquifitorial jurif- 
diction were requifite to check and extinguifh it. 


THE defeétion of fo many opulent and powerful king- 
doms from the Papal See, was a fatal blow to its grandeur and 
power. It abridged the dominions of the Popes in extent, it 
diminifhed their revenues, and left them fewer rewards to be- 
{tow on the ecclefiafticks of various denominations, attached to 
them by vows of obedience as well as by ties of intereft, and 
whom they employed as inftruments to eftablith or fupport their 
ufurpations in every partof Europe. The countries too which 
now difclaimed their authority, were thofe which formerly had 
been moft devoted to it. The empire of fuperttition differs 
from every other fpecies of dominion; its power is often greateft, 
and moftimplicitly obeyed in the provinces moft remote from the 
feat of government; while fuch as are fituated nearer to that 
are more apt to difcern the artifices by which it is upheld, or 
the impoftures on which it is founded. The perfonal frailties 
or vices of the Popes, the errors as well as corruption of their 
adminiftration, the ambition, venality and deceit which reigned 
in their court, fell immediately under the obfervation of the Ita- 

lians, 
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lians, and could not fail of diminifhing that refpe& which be- 
gets fubmiion. But in Germany, England, and the more 
remote countries, thefe were either altogether unknown, or 
being only known by report, made a flighter impreflion. Their 
veneration for the Papal dignity increafed with their diftance 
from Rome; and that, added to their grofs ignorance, rendered 
them equally credulous and paffive. In tracing the progrefs of 
the Papal domination, the boldeft and moft fuccefsful inftances 
of encroachment are to be found in Germany and other coun- 
tries diftant from Italy. In thefe its impofitions were heavieft, 
and its exactions the moft rapacious ; fo that in eftimating the 
diminution of power which the court of Rome fuffered in 
confequence of the Reformation, not only the number but the 
character of the people who revolted, not only the great extent 
of territory, but the extraordinary obfequioufnefs of the fubjects 
which it loft, muft be taken into the account. 


Nor was it only by this defection of fo many kingdoms and 
{tates which it occafioned, that the Reformation contributed to 
diminifh the power of the Roman Pontiffs. It obliged them to 
adopt a different fyftem of condu& towards the nations which 
continued to recognize their jurifdiction, and to govern them by 
new maxims and with a milder {pirit. The Reformation taught 
them, by a fatal example, what they feem not before to have ap- 
prehended, that the credulity and patience of mankind might be 
overburdened and exhaufted. They became afraid of venturing 
on any fuch exertion of their authority as might alarm or exaf- 
perate their fubjects, and excite them toa new revolt. They faw a 
rival church eftablifhed in many countries of Europe, the mem- 
bers of which were on the watch to obilerve any errors in their 

adminiftration, 
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that the opinions adverfe to their power and ufurpations were 
not confined to their enemies alone, but had fpread even 
among the people who ftill adhered to them. Upon all thefe 
accounts, it was no Icnger poffible to lead and to govern their 
flock in the fame manner as in thofe dark and quiet ages, when 
faith was implicit, when fubmiffion was unreferved, and all 
tamely followed and obeyed the voice of their fhepherd. From 
the æra of the Reformation, the Popes have ruled rather by ad- 
drefs and management than by authority. The ftile of their de- 
crees is the fame, but the effect of them is very different. Thofe 
Bulls and Interdiéts which, before the Reformation, made the 
greateft Princes tremble, have fince that period been difregarded 
or def{pifed by the moft inconfiderable. Thofe bold decifions and 
aéts of jurifdiction which, during many ages, not only pafled 
uncenfured, but were revered as the awards of a {facred tri- 
bunal, would, fince Luther’s appearance, be treated by one part 
of Europe as the effect of folly or arrogance, and be detefted 
by the other as impious and unju. The Popes, in their admi- 
niftration, have been obliged not only to accommodate them- 
felves to the notions of their adherents, but to pay fome regard 
to the prejudices of their enemies. They feldom venture to 
claim new powers, or even to infift obftinately on their ancient 
prerogatives, left they fhould irritate the former; they carefully 
avoid every meafure that may either excite the indignation or 
draw on them the derifion of the latter. The policy of the 
court of Rome has become as cautious, circumfpeéct, and timid, 
as it was once adventurous and violent; and though their pre- 
tenfions to infallibility, on which all their authority is founded, 
does not allow them to renounce any jurildiction which they 

have 
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have at any time claimed or exercifed, they find it expedient to 
iuffer many of their prerogatives to lie dormant, and not to ex- 
pole themfelves by ill-timed attempts towards reviving thefe, to 
the rifque of lofing that remainder of power which they ftill 
enjoy. Before the fixteenth century, the Popes were the mo- 
vers and directors in every confiderable enterprize; they were 
at the head of every great alliance; and being confidered as 
arbiters of the affairs of Chriftendom, the court of Rome was 
the centre of political negociation and intrigue. From that 
time, the greateft operations in Europe have been carried on in- 
dependant of them; they have funk almoft to a level with the 
other petty Princes of Italy; they continue to claim, though they 
dare not exercife, the fame {piritual jurifdiGtion, but fcarce retain 


any fhadow of the temporal power which they anciently pof- 
felled. 


BuT how fatal foever the Reformation may have been to the 
power of the Popes, it contributed to improve the church of 
Rome both in fcience and in morals. The defire of equalling 
the reformers in thofe talents which had procured them re{pect; 
the neceflity of acquiring the knowledge requilite for defending 
their own tencts, or refuting the arguments of their opponents; 
together with the emulation natural between two rival churches, en- 
gaged the Roman Catholic clergy to apply themfelves to the ud of 
ufetul icienee, which they cultivated with fuch aiiduitv and 
fuccels, that they have gradually become as eminent in litera- 
ture, as they were in fome periods infamous for ignorance. The 
fume principle occafioned a change no lefs confiderable in the 
manners of the clergy of the Romith church. Various caus 
which have formerly becn enumcrated, bad concurred in introdu- 
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Book XII. cing great irregularity, and even diffolution of manners among 


ar eel 


the Popifh clergy. Luther and his adherents began their attack 
on the church with fuch vehement invedtives againft thefe, that, 
in order to remove the fcandal, and filence their declamations, 
greater decency of conduct became neceflary. The Reformers 
themfelves were fo eminent notonly for the purity but even aufte- 
rity of their manners, and had acquired fuch reputation among the 
people on that account, that the Roman Catholick Clergy muft 
have foon loft all credit, if they had not endeavoured to conform 
in fome meafure to their ftandard. They knew that all their 
actions fell under the fevere infpection of the Proteftants, whom 
enmity and emulation prompted to obferve every vice, or even 
impropriety in their condu@; to cenfure them without indul- 
gence, and to expofe them without mercy. This rendered 
them, of courfe, not only cautious to avoid fush enormities as 
might give offence, but ftudious to acquire the virtues that might 
merit praife. In Spain and Portugal, where the tyrannical ju- 
rifdi@tion of the Inquifition crufhed the Proteftant faith as foon 
as it appeared, the fpirit of Popery continues invariable; fcience 
has made {mall progrefs, and the charafter of ecclefiaftics has 
undergone little change. But in thofe countries where the mem- 
bers of the two churches have mingled freely with each other, or 
have carried on any confiderable intercourfe, either commercial 
or literary, an extraordinary alteration in the ideas as well as in 
the morals of the Popifh ecclefiaftics, is manifeft. In France, the 
manners of the Dignitaries and fecular clergy have become de- 
cent and exemplary in an high degree. Many of them have 
been diftinguifhed for all the accomplifhments and virtues which 
ean adorn their profeflion; and differ greatly from their pre- 


deceffors. 
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deceffors before the Reformation, both in their maxims and in 
their conduct. 


Nor has the influence of the Reformation been felt only by 
the inferior members of the Roman Catholick Church; it has 
extended to the See of Rome, to the fovereign Pontiffs them- 
felves. Violations of decorum, and even trefpaffes againft mo- 
rality, which pafled without cenfure in thofe ages, when neither 
the power of the Popes, nor the veneration of the people for 
their character, had any bounds; when there was no hoftile eye 
to obferve the errors in their conduét, and no adverfaries zealous 
to inveigh againft them; would be liable now to the fevereft 
animadverfion, and excite general indignation or horror. In- 
ftead of rivalling the courts of temporal Princes in gaiety, and 
furpafling them in licentioufnefs, the Popes have ftudied to af- 
{ume manners more fevere and more fuitable to their ecclefiafti- 
cal character. The chair of St. Peter hath not been polluted, 
during two centuries, by any Pontiff that refembled Alexander VI. 
or feveral of his predeceffors, who were a difgrace to religion 
and to human nature. Throughout this long fucceffion of 
Popes, a wonderful decorum of condu¢t, compared with that of 
preceding ages, is obfervable. Many of them have been confpi- 
cuous for the virtues becoming their high ftation; and by their 
humanity, their love of literature, and their moderation, have made 
{ome atonement to mankind for the crimes of their predeceffors. 
Thus the beneficial influences of the Reformation have been 
more extenfive than they appear on a fuperficial view; and this 
great divifionin the Chriftian church hath contributed, in fome 
meafure, to encreafe purity of manners, to diffufe fcience, and 


to infpire humanity. Hftory recites fuch a number of fhecking ` 
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events, occafioned by religious diffenfions, that it muft afford 
patticular fatisfaction to trace any one falutary or beneficial 
effe tothat fource, from which fo many fatal calamities have 
flowed. 


Tur republick of Venice whi h, at the beginming of h fix- 
teenth century, had appeared fo formidable, that almoft all the po- 
tentates of Europe united in a confederacy for its deftruction, de- 
clined-gradually from its ancient power and fplendour. The Vene- 
tians not only loft a great partof their territory in the war excited 
by the league of Cambray, but the revenues as well as vigour of 
the ftate were exhautfted by their extraordinary and long continued 
efforts in their own defence; and that commerce by which they 
had acquired their wealth and power began to decay, without any 
hopes of its reviving. All the fatal confequences to their re- 
publick, which the fagacity of the Venetian fenate forefaw on 
the firft difcovery of a paflage to the Eaft-Indies by the Cape of 
Good Hope, took place. Their endeavours to prevent the Por- 
tuguefe from eftablifhing themfelves in the Eaft-Indies, not anly 
by exciting the Soldans of Egypt and the Ottoman monarchs to 
turn their arms againft fuch dangerous intruders, but by afford- 
ing fecret aid to the Infidels in order to infure their fuccefs *, proved 
ineffectual. The activity and valour of the Portuguefe fur- 
mounted every obftacle, and obtained fuch firm footing in that 
fertile country, as fecured to them large pofleffions, together with 
influence ftill more extenfive. Lifbon, inftead of Venice, became 
the ftaple for the preciou commodities of the Eaft. The Vene- 
tians, after having poffefled for many years the monopoly of 
that beneficial commerce, had the mortification to be excluded 
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from almoft any fhare in it. The difcoveries of the Spaniards Boox XIE- 
in the weftern world, proved no lefs fatal to inferior branches “7 
of their commerce. The original defects which were formerly 
pointed out in the conftitution of the Venetian republick conti- 
nued, and the difadvantages with which it undertook any great 
enterprize, increafed rather than diminifhed. The fources from 
which it derived its extraordinary riches and power buing dried 
up, the interior vigour of the {tate declined, and of courfe, ren 
dered its external operations lefs formidable. Long before the 
middle of the fixteenth century, Venice ceafed to be one of the > 
principal powers in Europe, and became a fecondary and fubal-~ 
tern ftate. But as the fenate had the addrefs to conceal its dp 
minution of power, under the veil of moderation and caution 3 
as it made no rafh effort that could difcover its impotence; as 
the fymptoms of political decay in ftates are not foon obferved, 
and are feldom fo apparent to their neighbours as to occafion 
any {udden alteration in their conduct towards them, Venice con- 
tinued long to be confidered and refpected. She was treated 
mot according to her prefent condition, but according to the 
rank which fhe had formerly held. Charles, as well as the mo- 
marchs of France his rivals, courted her affliftance with emulz-+ 
tion and follicitude in all their enterprizes. Even down to the > 
clofe of the century, Venice remained not only an obje& of at- 
tention, but a confiderable feat of political negociation and intrigue. 


TuaT authority which the firft Cofmo de Medici, and Law- Of Pufcany. 
rence, his grandfon, had acquired in the republick of Florence 
by their beneficence and abilities, infpired their defcendants with 
the ambition of ufurping the fovercignty in their country, and 
paved their way towards it. Charles placed Alexander de Me- 
dici at the head of the republick, and to the nat. ral interet and 4, D. 113p. 
8 power 
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power of the family added the weight and credit of the Impe- 
rial protection. Of thefe, his fuccefior Colmo, firnamed the 
Great, availed himfeif; and eftablifhing his fupreme authority 
on the ruins of the ancient republican conftitution, he tranf- 
mitted that, together with the title of Grand Duke of Tufcany, 
to his defcendants. Their dominions were compofed of the terri- 
tories which had belonged to the three commonwealths of Flo- 
rence, Pifa, and Siena, and formed one of the moft refpectable of 
the Italian ftates. 


THE dukes of Savoy, during the former part of the fixteenth 
century, poffefled territories which were not confiderable either 
for extent or value; and the French, having feized the greater 
part of them, obliged the reigning duke to retire for fafety to 
the ftrong fortrefs of Nice, where he fhut himfelf up for feveral 
years; while his fon, the Prince of Piedmont, endeavoured to 
better his fortune, by ferving as an adventurer in the armies of 
Spain. The peace of Cateau Cambrefis reftored to him his pa- 
ternal dominions. As thefe are environed on every hand by 
powerful neighbours, all whofe motions the dukes of Savoy muft 
obferve with the greateft attention, in order not only to guard 
again{t the danger of being furprized and overpowered, but that 
they may chule their fide with difcernment in thofe quarrels 
wherein it is impoffible for them to avoid taking part, this pe- 
culiarity in their fituation feems to have had no inconfiderable 
influence on their character. By rouzing them to perpetual at- 
tention, by keeping their ingenuity always on the ftretch, and 
engaging them in almoft continual action, it hath formed a race 
of Princes more fagacious in difcovering their true intereft, more 
decifive in their refolutions, and more dextrous in availing them- 
ielves of every occurrence which prefented itfe!f, than any per- 

haps 
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haps that can be fingled out in the hiftory of mankind. By Boox XIL. 
gradual acquifitions the Dukes of Savoy have added to their “m 
territories as well as to their own importance; and afpiring at 

length to regal dignity, which they obtained about half a century 

ago, they hold no inconfiderable rank among the monarchs of 

Europe. 


THE territories which now form the republick of the united ofthe United 
Netherlands, were loft during the firft part of the fixteenth cen- PTV" 
tury, among the numerous provinces fubje& to the houfe of 
Auftria; and were then fo inconfiderable, that hardly one oppor- 
tunity of mentioning them hath occurred in all the bufy period 
of this hiftory. But foon after the peace of Cateau Cambrefis, 
the violent and bigoted maxims of Philip’s government, car- 
ried into execution with unrelenting rigour by the duke of Alva, 
exa{perated the free-people of the Low-Countries to fuch a de- 
gree, that they threw off the Spanifh yoke, and afferted their 
ancient liberties and laws. ‘Thefe they defended with a perfe- 
vering valour, which occupted the arms of Spain during half a 
century, exhaufted the vigour, ruined the reputation of that. 
monarchy, and at laft conftraaned their ancient mafters to recog- 
nize and to treat with them as a free independant ftate. This 
ftate, founded on liberty, and reared by induftry and ceconomy, 
had grown into reputation, even while ftruggling for its exiftence. 

But when peace and fecurity allowed it to enlarge its views, and 
to extend its commerce, it rofe to be one of the moft refpectable 
as well as enterprizing powers in Europe. 


THE tranfactions of the kingdoms in the North of Europe, 
have been feldom attended to in the courfe of this hiftory. 


Russia 
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Russra remained buried in that barbarifm and obícurity, from 
which it was called about the beginning of the prefent century, 
by the creative genius of Peter the Great, who made his country 
known and formidable to the reft of Europe. 


In Denmark and Sweden, during the reign of Charles V. great 
revolutions happened in their conftitutions, civil as well as eccle- 
fiaftical. In the former kingdom, a tyrant being degraded from 
the throne and expelled the country, a new Prince was called 
by the voice of the people to aflume the reins of government. 
In the latter, a fierce people, rouzed to arms by injuries and op- 
preffion, fhook off the Danifh yoke, and conferred the regal dig- 
nity on its deliverer Guftavus Ericfon, who had all the virtues 
of a hero and of a patriot. Denmark, exhaufted by foreign 
‘wars, or weakened by the diffenfions between the King and 
the nobles, became incapable of fuch efforts as were requifite in 
order to recover the afcendant which it had long poflefled in the 
North of Europe. Sweden, as foon as it was freed from the 
dominion of ftrangers, began to recruit its ftrength, and acquired 
in a fhort time fuch interior v‘gour, that it became the firft 
kingdom in the North. Early in the fubfequent century, it rofe 
to fuch a high rank among the powers of Europe, that it had 
the chief merit both in forming and conduéting that powerful 
league, which protected not only the Proteftant religion, but the 


liberties of Germany againft the bigotry and ambition of the 
houfe of Auftria. 
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A 
BSOLUTION, the form of that 
A ufed by father Tetzel in Germany, 
II. 80 

Adorni, the faction of, affifts the [Impez- 
rial general Colonna in the reduction of 

Genoa, IU. 149. 
Adrian of Utrecht, made preceptor to Charles V. 
under William de Croy, lord of Chievres, 
Il. 21. His charater, 22. Sent by Charles 
with power to aflume the regency of Caftile 
on the death of his grandfather, 27. His 
claim admitted by Cardinal Ximenes, and 
executed in conjunction, ib. Authorized 
by Charles to hold the cortes of Valencia, 
which refufes to aflumble before hin, 63. 
Made vicerov of Caftile on the departure of 
Charles for Germany, €6. His election re- 
monftrated againft by the Caftilians, ib. Is 
chofen Pope, 145. Retrofpect of his con- 
duét in Spain during the abfence of Charles, 
167. Sends Ronquillo to reduce the Sego- 
sian , who repu'fe him, ib. Sends Fonfeca 
to befiere the city, who is repulfed hy tle 
inl abitants of Medina del Campo, 155. 

Vou. Li. 


Apologizes for Fonfeca’s conduc to the 
people, 159. Recals Fonfeca and difmifles 
his troops, 72. His authority difclaimed by 
the Holy Junta, 161. Deprived of power 
by them, 163. His ill reception on his ar- 
rival at Rome on being chofen to the Pa- 
pacy, 187. Reftores the territories acquired 
by his predeceflur, 188. Labours to unite 
the contending powers of Europe, ib. Pub- 
lifhes a bull for a three years truce amon 
them, 189. Accedes to the Jeague saint 
the French King, 190. His death, 197. 
The fentiments and behaviour of the people 
on that occafion, 74. A retrofpect of his 
condu& toward the Reformers, 206. His 
brief tothe diet at Nuremburgh, 207. Re- 
ceives a lift of grievances from the d et, 209. 
His conduét to the Reformers, how elteem- 
ed at Rome, 211. 


Afiica, the Spanifh troops fent by Car tinal 


Ximenes againft Barbarofla, dcicated there, 


II. 26 


Aizu s Mortes, interview between the Em, e- 


ror Charl s, ani Francis, there, H 414. 


Aia la G" .pil'e, the Emperor Charles crowned 
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there, II. 77. Ferdinand his brother crown- 
ed King of the Romans there, 334. 

Alarcon, Don Ferdinand, Francis I. of France, 
taken pri n r at the battle of Pavia, com- 
mitted to his cuftody, II. 229. Conduéts 
Francis to Spain, 238. Delivers up Francis 
in purfuance of the treaty of Madrid, 254. 
Is fent ambaffador to Francis to require the 
fulfilment of his treaty, 268. Pope Cle- 
ment VII. taken prifoner by the Ir peria- 
lifts, is committed to his cuftody, 287. 

Aibany, John Stuart duke of, commands the 
French army fent by Francis I. to invade 
Naples, II. 224. 

Albert, of Brandenburgh, grand matter of the 
‘Teutonic Order, becomes a convert to the 
doctrines of Luther, H. 263. Obtains of 
Sigifmund King of Poland the inveftiture 
of Pruffia, erected into a dutchy, 264. Is 
put under the ban of the empire, 16. His 
family fixed in the inheritance of Pruffia, 
tb. Commands a body of troops in behalf 
of Maurice of Saxony, but endeavours to 
allert an independency, HII. 250. Defeats 
and takes the Duke d’Aumale prifoner, and 
joins the Emperor at Metz, 271. Is con- 

emned by the Imperial chamber for his de- 
mands on the bifhops of Bamberg and 
Wortfburg, 280. A league formed againft 
him, 281. Is defeated by Maurice, 282. 
Is again defeated by Henry of Brunfwick, 
284. Isdriven out of Germany ànd dies in 
exile, 74. His territories reftored to his 
collateral heirs, 74. 

Albert, elector of Metz, the publication of in- 
dulgences in Germany, committed to him, 
II. 80. 

Alexander V1. Pope, remarks on the pontificate 
of, Hi- 102. 

Al xander di Medici. See Mepici. 

Alsiers, how it was feized by Barbaroffa, IT. 
365. Is feized by the brother of the fame 
name, on the death of the former, 366. Is 
taken under the protection of the Porte, ib. 
Is governed by Haifcen Aga in the abfence of 
Barbaroffla, 371. Is befieged by the Em- 
peror Cha les V. 474. Charles forced to 
re-imbark by bad weather, 478. 

4) afthid, brother of Muley Hafcen King of 
Tuni , f licits the p.otection of Barbaroffa 
a unt him, II. 367. His treacherous treat- 
mnt by Burbaroffa, 368. 


Aiva, Duke of, adheres to Feidinand of Ara- 
gon, in his difpute with the Archduke Phi- 
lip concerning the regency of Caftile, II. 
9. Forces the Dauphin to abandon the 
fiege of Perpignan, ILI. 8. Prefides at the 
court-martial which condemns the Eleétor 
of Saxony to death, 145. Detains the 
Landgrave prifoner by the Emperor’s order, 
155- Commands under the Emperor, the 
army deftined againft France, 270. Is ap- 
pointed commander in chief in Piedmont, 
31 9 Enters the Ecclefiaftical territories 
and feizes the Campagna Romana, 368. 
Concludes a truce with the Pope, 369. 
Negociates a peace between Philip and the 
Pope, with Cardinal Carafa, 392. Goes to 
Rome to afk pardon of the Pope fog his hof- 
tilities, 393. Is fent to Paris in the name 
of Philip to efpoufe the Princefs Elizabeth, 


430. 

Amerflorf, a nobleman of Holland, affociated 
by Charles V. with Cardinal Ximenes, in 
the regency of Caftile, II. 34. 

Anabaptifis, the origin of that feé& deduced, 
Il. 348. Their principal tenets, 349. Their 
fettlement at Munfter, 350. Charaéter of 
their principal leaders, 14, ‘They feize the 
city of Munfter, 351. They eftablifh a 
new form of government there, 74. Chufe 
Bocold King, 355. Their licentious prac- 
tices, 3%. A confederacy of the German 
Princes fosmed againft them, 356. Are 
blockaded in Munfter by the bithop, 357- 
The city taken and great flaughter made of 
them, 358. Their Ring put to death, 359. 
Character of the fect fince that period, ib. 
See Afattl tas, and Boceld. 

Angl.ria, his authority cited in proof of the 
extortions of the Flemifh minifters of 
Charles V- II. 45. 

Ankalt, Prince of, avows the opinions of Mar- 
tin Luther, Il. 206. 

Annats to the court of Rome, what, IT. rı 3 

Arazon, how Ferdinand became poffeifed of 
that kingdom, II. 2. The cortes of, ac- 
knowledges the Archduke Philip’s title to 
the crown, 3. Antient enmity between this 
kingdom and Caftile, 7. Navarre added to 
this crown by the arts of Ferdinand, 19. 
Ariival of Charles V. 46. The cortes not 
allowed to affemble in hs name, ih. The 
refractory behaviour of the Aragonians, id. 


They, 
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They refufe reftitution of the kingdom of 
Navarre, 47- Don John Lanuza appoint- 
ed regent, on the departure of Charles for 
Germany, 66. Who compofes the diftur- 
bances there, 184. The moderation of 
Charles towards the infurgents on his ar- 
rival in Spain, 186. See Spain. i 

Ardres, an interview there between Francis I. 
and Henry VIII. of England, II. 75. 

Afiurias, Charles fon of Philip ind Joanna, 
acknowledged Prince of, by the Cortes of 
Caftile, H. 14. 

Augjburg, a diet called there by Charles V. 
II. 328. His public entry into that city, 
329. The confeffion of faith named from 
this city, drawn up by Melancthon, 329. 
Refolute behaviour of the proteftant Princes 
at, 330. Its form of government violently 
altered, and rendered fubmiffive to the Em- 
peror, 181. The diet’ reaflembled there, 
193. The diet takes part with the Emperor 
againft the city of Magdeburg, 200. Is 
feized by Maurice of Saxony, 238. Another 
diet at, opened by Ferdinand, 326. Car- 
dinal Morone attends the diet as the Pope's 
nuncio, 327- Morone departs on the Pope’s 
death, 329. Recefs of the diet on the fub- 
ject of religion, 332. Remarks on this re- 
cefs, 337- The diet again aflembled there, 
HI. 162. Is intimidated by being furrounded 
with the Emperor’s Spanifh troops, #5. The 
Emperor re-eftablifhes the Romifh worfhip, 
in the churches of, tb. The diet, by the 
Emperor’s order, petitions the Pope for the 
return of the council to Trent, 169. A 


fyftem of theology laid before the diet bythe ` 


mperor, 174. The archbifhopof Mentz, 
declares, without authority, the dict’s ac- 
ceptance of it, 174. 

Avila, a convention of the malecontents in 
Spain held there, If. 160. A confederacy 
termed the Holy Junta, formed there, 161. 
which difclaims the authority of Adrian, zb. 
The Holy Junta removed to Tordefillas, 
162. See Funta. 

Auftria, by what means the houfe of, became 
fo formidable in Germany, I]. 289. The 
extraordinary acquifitions of the houfe of, 
in the perfon of the Emperor Charles V. 
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Barbaroffa, Horuc, his rife to the kingdoms of 
Algiers and Tunis, II. 36. Defeats the 
Spanifh troops fent againft him by Cardinal 
Ximenes, ib. His parentage, 364. Com- 
mences pirate with his brother Hayradin, 76. 
How he acquired poffeffion of Algiers, 365. 
Infefts the coafts of Spain, 366. Is reduced 
and killed by Comares the Sanik governor 
of Oran, 76. y 

Barbaroffa, Hayradin, brother to the former 
of the fame name, takes pofleffion of Algiers 
on his brother’s death, II. 366. Put his 
dominions under the protection of the Grand 
Signior, fb. Obtains the command of the 
Turkifh fleet, #4. His treacherous treat- 
ment of Alrafchid, brother to the King of 
Tunis, 368. Seizes Tunis, 369. Extends 
his depredations by fea, ib. Prepares tore- 
fit the Emperor’s armament againft him, 
371. Goletta and his fleet taken, 372. Is 
defeated by Charles, 374. Tunis taken, 

75. Makes adefcent on Italy, III. 18. 

urns Rheggio, 16. Befieges Nice in con- 
junction with the French, but is forced to 
retire, 75, Is difmiffled by Francis, 30. 

Barbary, a fummary view of the revolutions 
of, II. 363. Its divifion into independant 
kingdoms, 76. Rife of the piratical States, 
364. See Barbureffa. 

Barcelona, the publick entry of the Emperor 
Charles V. into that city as its count, II. 
320. The treaties of Charles with the 
Italian States, publifhed there, 324. 

Bayard, chevalier, his character, If. 125. His 
gallant defence of Mezieres, befieged by the 
Imperialifts, ib. Obliges them to raife the 
fiege, 7+. His noble behaviour at his death, 
203. His refpectful funeral, 204. 

Bellay, M. his erroneous account of the educa- 
tion of Charles V. corrected, IT. 21. Note. 
His account of the difaftrous retreat of the 
Emperor Charles V. from his invafion of 
Provence, Il. 403. 

Bible, a tranflation of, undertaken by Martin 
Luther, and its effects in opening the eyes cf 
the people, II. 205. 

Bicocca, battle of, between Colonna, and 
Marechal Lautrec, II. 147. 

Bocold or Beukels, John, a journeyman taylor, 
becomes a leader of the anabaptifts, at Mun- 
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fter, IT. 35c. Succeeds Matthias in the 
direction of their affairs, 353. His enthu- 
fiaftick extravagance , ib. Is chofen King, 
354. Marries fourteen wives, 355. Be- 
heads one of them, 357. Is put to a cruel 
death at the taking of Munfter, 358. See 
A igbaptifis. 

B.lemia, the Archduke Ferdinand chofen 
Kinz of, If. 289. Ferdinand encroaches on 
the liberties of the Bohemians, III. 160. 
The Reformation introduced by John Hufs 
and Jerome of Prague, 74. Raife an army 
to no purpofe, 7b. ls clofely confined in the 
citadel of Mechlin, 204. 

Bonnivet, admiral of France, appointed to 
command the invafion of Milan, II. 195. 
His character, 74. Enables Colonna to de- 
fers a f Milan by his imprudent de- 
i, 1yo. Forced to abandon the Milanefe, 
202. Is wounded and his army defeated by 
the Imperialiits, 203. Stimulates Francis 
to an invafion of the Milanefe, 219. Ad- 
vifes Trancis to befiege Pavia, 221. Ad- 
vifes him to give battle to Bourbon who 
advanced to the relief of Pavia, 226. Is 
killed at the battle of Pavia, 227. 

Bologna, an interview between the Emperor 
Charles V. and Pope Clement VII. there, 
Il. 321. Another meeting between them 
there, 339. 

Bouffer, fent by Francis I. King of France, 
to negociate a peace with Charles V. II. 


8. 

Pouillon, Robert de la Marck, lord of, declares 
war againft the Emperor Charles, at the in- 
ftiga.ion of Francis, I]. 134. Is ordered 
by Francis to difband his troops, 74. His 
territories reduced by the Emperor, 135. 

Boulogne, befieged by Henry VIII. of England, 
Ill. 26. “Laken, 43. 

Pourbsn, Charles Duke of, his cl ara&er, If. 
191. ‘The caufes of his difcontent with 
Francis I. ib. His duchefs dies, 192. Re- 
yeéts the advances of Louife the King’s mo- 
ther, 7. His eftate fequeftered by her in- 
trigues, 193. Negociates fecretly with the 
Emperor, ib. Is inclsdedina treaty between 
the F mperor and Henry VIII. cf Engl nd, 
1b. Is taxed by the Ki:g with betraying 
hin, which he denies, 194. Lfcapes t9 
[taiy, 19,. Directs the meafures of the 
Im, erial army undcr Lannoy, 201., Defcauts 
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the French on the banks of the Sefa, 203. 
Inftigates Charles to an invafion of France, 
215. Advances tothe relief of Pavia, 224. 
Defeats Francis, and takes him prifoner, 
227. Haftens to Madrid to fecure his own 
interefts on the interview between Charles 
and Francis, 240. His kind reception by 
Charles, 247. Obtains a grant of the dutchy 
of Milan, and is made general of the Im- 
perial army, 248. Obliges Sforza to fur- 
render Milan, 271. Is forced to opprefs 
the Milanefe to fatisfy his troops mutinying 
for pay, 276. Set Morone at liberty, and 
makes him his confident, #4. Appoints 
Leyva governor of Milan, and advances to 
invade the Pope’s territories, 278. His dif- 
appointed troops mutiny, td. He determines 
to plunder Rome, 282. Arrives at Rome, 
and affaults it, 284. Is killed, 7d. 

Brandenburgh, Elector of, avows the opinions 
of Luther, II. 206. 

— Albert of. See Albert. 

Bruges, a league concluded there between the 
Emperor, and Henry VIII. of England, 
againft France, II. 137. 

Brunfwick, Duke of, avows the opinions of 
Luther, II. 206. 

— Henry Duke of, driven from his 
dominions by the Proteftant Princes of the 
league of Smalkalde, III. 24. Raifes men 
for Francis, but employs them to recover 
own dominions, §5- Is taken prifoner, 
10, 

Buda, fiege of, by Ferdinand King of the 
Romans, II. 468. Is treackerouly feized 
by Sultan Solyman, 469. 








Cajctan, Cardinal, the Pope’s legate in Ger- 
many, appointed to examine the doctrines 
of Martin Luther, II. 88. Requires Lu- 
ther peremptorily to retract his errors, jb. 
Requires the Elector of Saxony to furren- 
der or banifh Luther, 90. His conduét juf- 
tified, or. 

Calais, an ineffectual congrefs there, between 
the Emperor and Francis, under the me- 
dation of Henry VIII. II. 136. The 
carele manne: in which it was guard- 
ed in the reign of \Iary Queen of England, 
IIT. 398. Ineffctual remonftances of Phi- 
lip, and Lord Wentworth the governor, 

concei ning 
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concerning its defencelefs ftate, 399. Is in- 
vefted and taken by the Duke of Guife, 400. 
The Englifh inhabitants turned out, 4c1. 
Stipulations concerning, in the treaty of 
Chateau Cambrefis, 426. 

Cambray, articles of the peace concluded there, 
between the Emperor Charles, and Francis 
of France, II. 315. Remarks on this treaty, 

16, 

Gabe, peace of, between Henry VIII. and 
Francis, III. 84. | 

Campeggio, Cardinal, made legate from Pope 
Clement VII. tothe fecond diet at Nurem- 
berg, I]. 212. Publifhes articles for re- 
forming the inferior clergy, 213. Advifes 
Charles to rigorous meafures againft the 
Proteftants, 331. 

Capitulation of the Germanick body, figned by 
Charles V. and prefcribed to all his fuccef- 
fors, II. Eo. 

Caraffa, Cardinal, his precipitate election, IIT. 
342. Is appointed legate to Bologna, 7b. 
Reafons of his difguft with the Emperor, 
343. Perfuades the Pope to folicit an alli- 
ance with France againft the Emperor, 344. 
346. 348. His infidious commufion to the 
court of France, 363. His publick entry 
into Paris, 73. Exhorts Henry to break his 
truce with the Emperor, 364. Abfolves 
Henry from his oath, 365. Negociates a 
peace between the Pope and Philip, with 
the Duke d’Alva, 392. The fate of him 
and his brother on the death of Pope Paul, 

Os 

Ca biali; imbibes the opinions of Martin 
Luther, at Wittemburg, If. ọ7. His in- 
temperate zeal, 2c4. Awed by the reproofs 
of Luther, 205. 

Carignan, befieged by the count d’Enguien, 
and defended by the marquis de Guafto, III. 
30. Guafto defeated in a pitched battle, 32. 
‘The town taken, 33. 

Cafiatlo, Marquis of Piadeno. Sce Piadena, 

Ca/ftile, how lfabella became poffefled of that 
kingdom, Il. 2. The Archduke Philip’s 
title acknowledged by the Cortes of that 
kingdom, 3. labella dies and leaves her 
hufband Ferdinand of Aragon, regent, 6. 
Ferdinand refigns the crown of, ib. Ferdi- 
nand acknowledged regent by the Cortes, 7. 
Enmity between this kingdom and Aragon, 
ib. ‘Lhe particular diflike of the Caflihans 


to Ferdinand, f$. The regency of, joint y 
vefted in Ferdinand, Philip and Joanna, i y 
the treaty of Salamanca, 11. Declaies 
againft Ferdinand, 12. The regency «f, 
refigned by Philip to Ferdinand, 13. Phi'ip 
and Joanna acknowledged King and Quecn 
by the Cortes, 14. Death of Philip, 7d. 
The perplexity of the Caftilians on Joanna’s 
incapacity for government, ib. Ferdinand 
ains the regency and the good will of the 
Cattilians by his prudent adminiftration, 18. 
Oran and other places in Barbary annexed 
to this kingdom by Ximenes, 74. Ximenes 
appointed regent by Ferdinand’s wil], until 
the arrival of Charles V. 25. Charles af- 
fumes the regal title, 28. Ximenes procures 
its acknowledgement, 29. The nobility 
deprefled by Ximenes, 3c. The grande-s 
mutiny againft Ximenes, 31. Ihe mu- 
tiny fupprefled, 75. Ximenes re‘umes the 
grants made by Ferdinand to the ncbles, 32. 
‘The bold reply of Ximenes to the difcontent- 
ed nobles,33. Other aflociates in the regency 
appointed with Ximenes at the inftigation of 
the Flemifh courtiers, 24. Ximenes dies, 
42. Charles acknowledged King by the 
Cortes, on his arrival, with a refervation in 
favour of his mother Joanna, 43. The 
Caftilians receive unfavourable impreffions 
of him, 44. Difgufted by his partiality to 
his Flemifh minifters, 74. Sauvage made 
chancellor, i4. William de Croy, appoint- 
ed archbifhop of Toledo, 45. The princi- 
pal cities confederate and complain of their 
grievances, 47. The clergy of, refufe to 
Jevy the tenth of benefices granted by the 
Pope to Charles V. 62. Imnterdicted, but 
the interdict taken of, by Charles’s applica- 
tion, 74. An inturrection there, 64. ln- 
creafe of difaffection, 65. Cardinal Adrian 
appointed regent, on the ceparture of Charies 
for Germany, 66. ‘The views and preten- 
fions of the commons, in their infurre€tions, 
159. The confederacy calicd the Holy Junta 
formed, 160. The proccedings of which are 
carried on in the name of Queen Joanna, 162. 
Reccives circulatory letters from Charies for 
the infurgents to lay down their arms, with 
promifes of pardon, 164. The nobles un- 
dertake to fuppicis the infurgents, 16$. 
Raile an army againtt them un ler the Conde 
de Haro, 170. Haro ge:s potichian of fo- 
anna. 
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anna, 17I. Expedients by which they suite 
money for their troops, 173. Unw lling to 
proceed to extremities with the Junta, 7d. 
The army of the Junta routed and Padilla 
executed, 177. Drffolution of the Junta, 
179. The moderation of Charles toward 
the infurgents on his arrival in Spain, 186. 
He acquires the love of the Caflilians, 187. 
See Spain. 

Catherine of Aragon, is divorced from Henry 
VII. of England, Il. 347. Dies, 420. 
Catherine a Boria, a nun, flies from her cloifter, 

and marries Martin Luther, II. 262. 
Catherine di Nledici. See Mentct. 
Cavi, peace concluded there between Pope 


Paul IV. and Philip II. of Spain, III. 392. 


Cercamp, negociations for peace entered into 


there between Pnilip II. of Spain, and 
Henry II. of France, [I]. 412. 420. The 
negociations removed to Chateau Cambrefis, 
424. See Chateau Cambre/is. 

Charadéiers of men, rules for forming a proper 
eftimate of them, III. 67. Applied to the 
cafe of Luther, ‘b. 

Charles IV. Emperor of Germany, his obfer- 
vations on the manners of the clergy, in his 
letter to the archbifhop of Mentz, II. 104. 
Note. 

Charles V. Emperor, his defcent and birth, IT. 
1. How he came to inherit fuch extenfive 
dominions, z$. Acknowledged Prince of 
Afturias, by the Cortes of Caftile, 14. His 
father Phiiip dies, 7. Jealoufy and hatred of 
his grandfather Ferdinand toward him, 19. 
jeft heir to his dominions, 20. Death of 
Ferdinand, 21. His education committed 
to William de Croy, lord of Chievres, ib. 
Adrian of Utretcht appointed to be his pre- 
ceptor, 1b. The firft opening of his charac- 
ter, 22. Aflumes the government of Flan- 
ders, and attends to bufinefs, 23. Sends 
cardinal Adrian to be regent of Caftile, 
who executes it jointly with Ximenes, 27. 
Affumes the regal title, 28. His title ad- 
mitted with dificulty by the Caftilian no- 
bility, 29. Perfuaded to add aflociate re- 
gents to Ximenes, 34. His Flemifh court 
corrupted Ly the avarice of Chievres, 36. 
Perfuaded by Ximencs to vilit Spain, but 
how that journcy is retarded, 37. The pre- 
jent {tate of his affa:rs, ib. Concludes a peace 
at Noyen with Francis I. of France, and 


the conditions of the treaty, 38. Arrivesin 
Spain, 40. His ungrateful treatment of 
Ximenes, 42. His publick entry into Val- 
ladJol:d, 43. Is acknowleged King by the 
Cories, who vote him a free gift, i. The 
Caitilians receive unfavourable impreffions 
of him, 45. Difgufts them by his parti- 
ality to his Flemifh minifters, 74. Sets out 
for Aragon, 45. Sends his brother Fer- 
dinand to vifit their grandfather Maximi- 
lian, id. Cannot affemble the Cortes of 
Argon in his own name, 46. The op- 
pofition made by that affembly to his defires, 
1%. Refufes the application of Francis I, for 
reftitution of the kingdom of Navarre, 7d. 
Negledts the remonftrances of the Caftilians, 
47- Death of the Emperor Maximilian, 48. 
View of the prefent ftate of Europe, 7d. 
How Maximilian was obftructed in fecuring 
the Empire to him, 49. Francis I. afpires 
to the Imperial crown, 16. Circumftances 
favourable to the pretenfions of Charles, 50. 
The Swifs cantons efpoufe his caule, 53. 
Apprehenfions and conduct of Pope Leo ra 
on the occafion, 54. Aflembling of the diet 
at Frankfort, 56. Frederick Duke of 
Saxony refufes the offer of the Empire and 
votes forhim, 57. And refufes the prefents 
oftered by his ambafladors, 58. Concurring 
circumftances which favoured his election, 
ib, His eleétion, 5g. Signs and confirms 
the capitulation of the Germanick body, 60. 
The eleétion notified to him, ib. Atlumes 
the title of Maielty, ib. Accepts the Im- 
perial dignity offered by the count Palatine 
ambaflador from the E ectors, 62. The 
clergy of Caftile refufe the tenth of bene- 
fices granted him by the Pope, 76. Procures 
the interdict the kingdom is laid under for 
refufal, to be taken off, 74. Empowers car- 
dinal Adrian to hold the Cortes of Valencia, 
63. The nobles refufe to aff-mble wit -out 
his prefence, ib. Authorizes the infurgents 
there to continuecin arms, 14. Summons the 
Cortes of Caftile to meet in Galicia, 64. 
Narrowly efcapes with his Flemith minifters 
from an infurrection on that account, 6s. 
Obtains a donative from the Cortes, 66. 
Prepares to leave Spain, a d appoints ie- 
gents, 74, Emb rks, 16. Motives of this 
journcy, 67. Rite of the rivalfhip between 
him and Irancis I, 2. Courts the favour 
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Henry VIII. of England and his minifter 
cardinal Wolfey, 73. Vifits Henry at Do- 
ver, 74- Promifes Wolfey his intereft for 
the papacy, 75- Has a fecond interview 
with Henry at Gravelines, 76. Offers to 
fubmit his differences with Francis to 
Henry's arbitration, #. His magnificent 
coronation at Aix-la-Chapelle, 76. Calls a 
diet at Worms, to check the reformers, 77. 
Caufes which hindered his efpoufing the 
party of Martin Luther, 121. Grants Lu- 
ther a fafe canduét to the diet of Worms, 
122. An edict publifhed againf him, ib. 
His embarraf{ment at this time, 126. Con- 
cludes an alliance with the Pope, 137. The 
conditions of the treaty, 15. Death of his 
minifter Chievres, ard its advantages to him, 
31.  Invafion of Navarre by Francis, 132. 
‘The French. driven out, and ng ass 
L’Efparre taken prifoner, 133. ar de- 
elared againft him by Robert de la Marck, 
Ford of Bouillon, who ravages Luxemburg. 
E34. Reduces Bouillon, and invades France, 
135. Hisdemands at the congrefs at Calais, 
136. Has an interview with cardinal Wol- 
fey at Bruges, and concludes a league with 
eins VILI. againft France, 137. Pope 
Leo declares for him againft France, 140. 
The French driven out of Milan, 143, 147. 
Vifits England in his paflage to Spain, 150. 
Cultivates the good will of cardinal Wolfey, 
and creates the Earl of Surrey his high ad- 
miral, 76 Grants the ifland of Malta, to 
the Knights ðf St. John, expelled from 
Rhodes by Solyman the magnificent, 153, 
Arrives in Spain, 154. A retrofpect of his 
proceedings in relation to the imturrections in 
Spain, 163 Iffues circulatory letters for the 
infurgents to lay down their arms, with pro- 
mifes of pardon, 164. His prudent mode- 
ration toward the infurgents, on his arrival 
in Spain, 186. Acquires the love of the 
Caftilians, 187. Ert rs intoa league with 
Charles Duke of B urbon, 192. hy he 
did not endeavour to get Wolfey elected 
Pope, 198. Invades Guienne and Burgundy 
but wi hout fuccefs, 200. His troops in 
Milan mutiny for want of pay, but are pa- 
cified by Morone, 202. Undertakes an in- 
vafion of Provence, 215. Order Pefcara to 
befiege Marferlle , 216. Pefcara ob iged to 
retire, 217. Dafconcerted by the Frenc 


over-running the Milanefe again, 220. The 
revenues of Naples mortgaged to raife mo- 
ney, ib. His troops defeat Francis and take 
him prifoner at the battle of Pavia, 228. 
His affe&ted moderation at receiving the 
news, 229. Avails himfelf of a treaty con- 
cluded between Lannoy and Pope Clement, 
but refufes to ratify it, 235. His army in 
Pavia mutiny, and are obliged to be difband- 
ed, 236. His deliberations on the proper 
improvement of his difadvantage , 76. His 
propofitions to Francis, 237. After many 
delays grants Sforza, the inveftiture of Mi- 
lan, 240. Morone’s intrigues betrayed to 
him by Pefcara, 243 Orders Pefcara to 
continuehis neg ciations with Mor nè, 244. 
His rigorous treatment of Francis, 245. 
Vifits Francis, 246. Hts kind reception of 
the Duke of Bourbon, 247. Grants Bour- 
bon the dutchy of Milan, and appoints 
him general in chief of the Imperial army 
there, 248. Fruitlefs neg ciations for 
the delivery of Francis, 75. “Treaty of Ma- 
drid, with Francis, 250. Delivers up Fran- 
cis, 254. Marries Ifabella of Portugal, ik. 
An alliance formed againft him at Cognac, 
266. Sends ambafladorsto Framcis to re- 
quire the fulfilment of the treaty of Madrid,. 
268. Prepares for war againft Francis, 270. 
The Pope reduced to an accommodation 
with him, 274. Theexhaufled ftate of his 
finances, 275. His troops under Bourbon 
diftrefled and mutinous for want of pay, id. 
Bourbon affaults Rome, and is flain but the 
city taken, 284. The Pri: ce of Orange ge- 
neral on Bourbon’s dea h, takes the caftle of 
St Angelo, and the Pop prifon r, 287. 
The Emperor’s conduct on that occafion, 
288. His diffentions with the Pope, how 

far favourable tothe reformation, 290. Hi 
inftruétions to the diet at Spires, 4 His 
manifefto againft the Pope, aid] tt rto the 
ca dinals, 291. France and England le.gue 
a anft him, 294. Is refuf d fupplies by the 
Corte of Caftile, 298. Delivers the Pope 
raranfm, 299. His overtur to Henry 
aid Francis, 300. Their de lar tion of war 
ag ın him, 302. Is chal! n d by Francis 

to fin rle combat, 15. And Do arv} 
from Francs tohm, ,08. H'sf ces de- 
feat the Fr nch in Italy, O 2 H’ 
mt fo d fring m 31 
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Concludes a fepaiate treaty with the Pope, 
314. Terms of the peace of Cambray con- 
cluded with Francis by the mediation of 
Margaret of Auftria and Louife of France, 
315. Remarks on the advantages gained 
by him in this treaty, and on his conduct of 
the war, 316. Vifits Italy, 320. His po- 
licy on his publick entry into Barcelona, 16, 
Hasan interview with the Pope at Bologna, 
321. Motives for his moderation in Italy, 
ib. His treaties with the States of, 322. Is 
crowned King of Lombardy and Emperor of 
the Romans, 324. Summons a diet at Spires 
to confider the ftate of religion, 325. His 
deliberations with the Pope, refpecting the 
expediency of calling a general council, 327. 
Appoints a diet at Augfburg, 328. Makes 
a publick entry into that city, 329. His en- 
deavours to check the reformation, 76. Re- 
folute behaviour of the proteftant Princes 
toward him, 330. His fevere decree againft 
the Proteftants, 331. Propofes his brother 
Ferdinand to be elected King of the Romans, 
332- Is oppofed by the Proteflants, 333. 
btains his election, 334. Is defirous of an 
accommodation with the Proteftants, 336. 
Concludes a treaty with them at Nurem- 
burg, 337. Raifes an army to oppofe the 
‘Turks under Solyman, and obliges him to 


retire, 338. Has another interview with the. 


Pope, and prefies him to call a general 
council, 339. Procures a league of the Ita- 
lian States to fecure the peace of Italy, 341. 
Arrives at Barcelona, 342. His endeavours 
to prevent the negociations and meeting be- 
tween the Pope and Francis, 344. Under- 
takes to expel Barbarofla from “Funis, and 
reftore Muley Hafcen, 370. Lands in 
Africa, and beficges Goletta, 371. Takes 
Goletta, and feizes Barbarofla’s fleet, 273. 
Defeats Barbaroffa, and takes Tunis, 374. 
Reftores Muley Hafcen, and the treaty be- 
tween them, 376. The glory acquired by 
this enterprize and the delivery of the Chri- 
{tian captives, 377. Seizes the dutchy of 
Milan on the death of Francis Sforza, 289. 
H s po'icy with regard to it, 76. Prepares for 
war with Francis, 390. Hisinvective againít 
Fr nes at Rome before the Pope in council, 
334. Kemarks on this traniiction, 394. 
Invade. France, 395. Enters Provence and 
finds it defolat.d, 4co. Beficges Marfeilles 


and Arles, gor. His miferable retreat from 
Provence, 403. His invafion of Picardy 
defeated, 404. Is accufed of poHoning the 
dauphin, 405. Improbability of its truth, 
ib. His conjecture concerning the dauphin’s 
death, 406. Flanders invaded by Francis, 
407. A fufpenfion of arms in Flanders, 
how negociated, 408. A truce in Pied- 
mont, 409. Motives to thefe truces, 74. 
Negociation for peace with Francis, Qi. 
Concludes a truce for ten years at Nice, 
413. Remarks on the war, #6. His in- 
terview with Francis, 414. Courts the 
friendfhip of Henry VIII. of England, 420. 
Indulges the Proteftant Princes,421. Quiets 
their apprehenfions of the Catholick league, 
425. His troops mutiny, 427. Aflembles 
the Cortes of Caftile, 428. Deftroys the 
ancient conftitution of the Cortes, 429. Ia- 
{tance of the haughty fpirit of the Spanifh 
grandees, 430. Defires permiffion of Fran- 
cis to pafs through France to the Nether- 
lands, 438. His reception in France, 439. 
His rigorous treatment of Ghent, 442. Re- 
fufes to fulfil his engagements to Francis, 
443. Appoints a friendly conference be- 
tween a deputation of Catholick and Pro- 
teftant divines before the diet at Ratifbon, 
462. Refult of this conference, 464. Grants 
a private exemption from oppreffions to the 
Proteftants, 465. Undertakes to reduce Al- 
giers, 472. Is near being caft away bya 
violent ftorm, 474. Lands near Algiers, ib. 
His foldiers expofed to a violent tempeft and 
rain, 475. His fleet fhattered, 476. His 
fortitude under thefe difafters, 478. Leaves 
his enterprize and embarks again, 7b. Is 
diftrefled with another ftorm at fea, 479. 
Takes advantage of the French invafion of 
Spain to obtain fubfidies from the Cortes, 
III. 9. His treaty with Portugal, 7b. Con- 
cludes a league with Henry VIII. 11. Par- 
ticulars of the treaty, 12. Over-runs Cleves, 
and his barbarous treatment of the town of 
Duren, 15. His behaviour to the Duke of 
Cleves, 16. Befiezes Landrecy, 7. Is 
joined by an Englifh detachment, 17. Is 
forced to retire, 76. Courts the favour of 
the Protc{tants, 23. His nezoviations with 
the Proteftants, at the diet of Spires, 2c, 
Procures the concurrence of the diet in a 
war againft Francis, 28. Negociates a fe- 
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parate pe.ce with the King of Denmark, 74, 
Invades Champagne, and invefts St. Difiere, 
34. Want of concert between his opera- 
tions and thofe of Henry, who now invades 
France, 6. Obtains St. Difiere by artifice, 
ib. His diltrefles and happy movements, 
38. Concludes afeparate peace with Fran- 
cis, 39. His motives to this peace, 40. His 
advantages by this treaty, 42. Obliges him- 
felf by a private article to exterminate the 
Proteftant herefy, 43. Is cruelly afflicted 
with the gout, 45. Diet at Worns, 47. 
Arrives at Worms and alters his conduct to- 
ward the Pioteftants, 49. His conduct on 
the death of the Duke of Orleans, 53. His 
difimulation to the Landerave of Helle, tọ. 
Concludes a truce with Solyman, 73. Holds 
a diet at Ratifbon, 74. His declaraticn to 
the Proteftant ceputies, 77. His treaty with 
the Pope, concluded by the cardinal of 
Trent, 74. His circular letter to the Pro- 
tetant members of the Germanick body, 79. 
The Proteftants levy an army againft him, 
£6. Is unprepared againft them, 87. Puts 
them under the ban of the Empire, 88. The 
Proteftants declare war againft him, go. 
Marches to join the troops fent by the Pope, 
92. Farnefe the Pope’s legate returns in 
difguft, 94. His prudent declenfion of an 
aétion with the Proeteftants, g6. Is joined 
by his Flemifh troops, 97. Propolals of 
peace made by the Proteftants, 106. ‘Their 
army di‘perfe, 76. His rigorcus treatment 
of the Proteftant Princes, 108. Difmiffes 
part of his army, 111. The Pope recals his 
troops, 112. His reflection on Fielco’s in- 
furrection at Genoa, 126. Is alarmed at 
the hoftile preparations of Francis, 130. 
Death of Francis, 132. A parallel drawn 
between him and Francis, 15. Confequen- 
ces of Francis’s death to him, 135. Marches 
againft the Eleétor of Saxony, 136. Patfles 
the Elbe, 138. Defeats the Saxon army, 
y41. Fakes the Elector prifoner, 142. His 
harfh reception of him, 74. Invefts W ittem- 
berg, 143. Condemns the Elector to death, 
by a court martial, 145. The Elector by 
treaty furrenders the electorate, 148. The 
harfh terms impofed by him on the Land- 
grave of Hefle, 150. His haughty reception 
of the Landgrave, 153. Detains him pri- 
foner, 154. Seizes the warlike ftores of the 
Vor, III. 


league, 158. His cruel exactions, 159. 
Affembles a dict at Augfburg, 162. intimi- 
dates the diet by his Spanifh trocps, 15. Re- 
c{tablifhes the Romifh worfhip in the 
churches of Augfburg, ib. Seizes Placentia, 
166. Orders the diet to petition the Pope 
for the return of the council to Trent, 169. 
Protefts againft the council of Bologna, 171. 
Caufes a fy{tem of faith to be prepared for 
Germany, 172. Lavsit before the diet, 174- 
The Interim oppofed, 178. And rejected 
by the Imperial cities, 179. Reduces the 
city of Augfburg to fubmiffion, 181. Re- 
peats the fame violence at Ulm, ¿b Carries 
the Elector and Landgrave with him inte 
the Low-Countries, 183. Procures his ton 
Philip to be recognized by the States of the 
Netherlands, 184. Eftablifhes the J/nterrm 
there, 185. Reaflembles the diet at san. 
fburg, under the influence of his Span 
troops, 193. T he city of Magd burg re- 
fufes to admit the Juterim and prepares for 
refiftance, 200. Appoints Maurice Elector 
of Saxony to reduce it, #2. Promifes to 
prote&t the Protcftants at the council of 
Trent, 202. Arbitrarily releafes Maurice 
and the Elector of Brandenburg, from their 
engagements to the Landgrave for the re- 
covery of his liberty, 203. Endeavours to 
fecure the Empire for his fon Philip, 205: 
His brother Ferdinand refufes to refign his 
pretenfions, 75. Befieges Parma, but is re- 
pulfed, 211. Proceeds rigoroufly again{ft the 
Proteftants, 213. Endeavours to fupport the 
council of Trent, 214. Puts Magdeburg 
under the ban of the Empire, 14. Abfolves 
the city, 219. Is involved in difputes be- 
tween the council and the Proteftant depu- 
ties, concerning their fafe condudt, 221. 
Begins to fufpect Maurice of Saxony, 233. 
Circumftances which contributed to deceive 
him with regard to Maurice, 235. M:u- 
rice takes the fie'd againft him, 237. Mau- 
rice feconded by Henry Il. of France, 238. 
His diftrefs and conftcrnation, 239. An in- 
effectual negociation with Maurice, 240. 
Flies from Infpruck, 244. Releafes the E- 
lector of Saxony, 245. Is folicited to fa- 
tisfy the demands of Maurice, 252. His 
prefent dificulties, 253. Refufes any dire& 
compliance with the demands of Maurice, 
256. Is difpofed to yield by the progrefs of 
Ooo Maurice's 
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Maurice's operations, 257. Makes a peace 
with Maurice at Pefiau, 259. Reflections 
en this treaty, 260. Turns his arms againtt 
France, 26%. Lays fiege to Metz, 270. 
Is joined by Albert of Brandenburgh, 271. 
His army diftrefled by the vigilance of the 
Luke of Guife, 272. Paifes the fiege and 
retircs in a fhattered condition, 274. Cofmo 
di Niedici afferts his independincy againtt 
him, 275. Siena revole; azainft him, 276. 
Is cujyected at his bad fuccets, 279. “Takes 
Tcriouane and demolifh.. it, 286. Takes 
Hefuin, id, Propofes his fon Philip as a 
hufband to Mary Queen of England, 299. 
“The articles of the marriage, 300. Marches 
to oppofe the French operations, 308. Is 
defeated by Henry, 3cg. Invades Picardy, 
ib. Grants Siena, fuhcued by Cofmo di 
Medici to his fon Philip, 318. A diet at 
Augfburg opencd by Ferdinand, 326. Leaves 
the interior adminiftration of Germany to 
Ferdinard, 329. Applies again to Ferdi- 
nand to refign his prerenfions of fucceffion 
to Philip, but is refufed, 330. Recefs of 
the diet of Augfburg on the fubject of reli- 

ion, 232. <A treaty concluded between 

ope Paul IV. and Henry II. of France 
aguinft him, 349. Refigns his hereditary 
cominions to his fon Philip, 74. His mo- 
tives for retirement, 350. Had long medi- 
tated this refignation, 353. The ceremony 
of this deed, 354. His fpeech on the occa- 
fion, 355. Kefigns alfo the dominions of 
Spain, 358. His intended retirement into 
Spain retarded, 359. A truce for five years 
concluded with France, 360. Endeavours 
in vain to fecure the Imperial crown for 
Fhilip, 370. Refigns the Imperial crown 
to Ferdinand, 372. Sets out for Spain, fb. 
jis arrival and reception in Spain, 373. Is 
d:ftrefied by his fon’s ungrateful neglect in 
p-yirg his penfion, 374. Fixes his retreat 
in the monait ry of St. Juftus in Plazencia, 
is. The fituat.on of this monaftery, and 
his apartments, defcribed, 3-5. Contraft 
hetween tne corduét of Charles and the 
Pepe, z$. Flix roi rner of life in his retreat, 
412. Hi, deato precipicated by his monaf- 
ti. fexcritics, 415. Ccledrates his own 
fun r 1, 436. J c~, ib. His character, 417. 
i ‘wool the fate et Europe Curie his 
r yn, 431. EVs requifitions to the ciowa 
@i vy ir, A S. 


Chateau Cambrefis, the conferences for peace 


between Philip II. of Spain, and Henry II. 
of France, removed thither from Cercamp, 
III. 424. The peace retarded by the de- 
mand of Elizabeth of England for reftitu- 
tion of Calais, 15. Particulars of the treaty 
fizned there between England and Í rance, 
426. Terms of the pacification between 
Philip and Henry, 428. 


Cherecate, nuncio fiom the Pope to the dict at 


Nuremburgh, his inftruciions, If. 207. Op- 
pofes the allembling a genera! council, 208. 


Chievres, William de Croy, lord of, appoint- 


ed by Maximilian to fuperintend the edu- 
cation of his grandfon Charles, I. 21. Adrian 
of Utrecht made preceptor under him, 4, 
His dire&tion of the ftudies of Charles, 23. 
His avarice corrupts the Flemifh court of 
Charles, 36. Negociates a peace with 
France, 38. Endeavours to prevent an in- 
terview between Charles and Ximenes, 39. 
Attends Charles to Spain, 40. His afcen- 
dancy over Charles, 44. His extortions, 74. 
His death and the fuppofed caufes of it, 130. 


Chriflians, primitive, why averfe to the prin- 


ciples of toleration, lif. 334. 


Clement VII. pope, his ele€lion, II. 197. His 


character, 76. Grants Cardinal Wolfey a 
legatine commiffion in England for life, 198. 
Refufes to accede to the league againft 
Francis, 201. Labours to accommodate 
the differences between the contending par- 
ties, 7+. His proceedings with regard to the 
Reformers, 212. Concludes a treaty of 
neutrality with Francis, 223. Enters into 
a feparate treaty with Charles after the batule 
of Pavia, and the confequences of it, 234. 
Joins in an alliance with Francis Sforza, 
and the Venetians, againft the Emperor, 
266. Abfolves Francis fiom his oath to ob- 
ferve the treaty of Madrid, 267. Cardinal 
Colonna feizes Rome, and invefts him in 
the caftle of St. Angelo, 274. Isf rced to 
an accommodation with the Imperialifts, 14. 
His revenge ag init the Colonna family, 
277. Invades Naples, 7+. His territories 
invaded by Bourbon, and his p-rplex:t, on 
the occafion, 279. Concludes a treaty with 
Lanroy viccrov of N. ples, 25. H con- 
{tern: tion on ourbon’s motions toe ards 
Rome, 283. Rome t'kcn, and himielf be. 
j.cged in thec..flle of St. Angelo, 285. S ra 
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renders himfelf prifoner, 287. The Flo- 
rentines revolt againft him, 294. Pays 
Charles a ranfom for his liberty, with other 
ftipulations, 299. Makes his efcape from 
confinement, 300. Writes a letter of thanks 
to Lautrec, ib, Is jealous of the intentions 
of Francis, and negociates with Charles, 
306. His motives and fteps towards an ac- 
commodation, 313. Concludes a feparate 
treaty with Charles, 314. His interview 
with the Emperor at Bologna, 321. Crowns 
Charles, King of Lombardy and Emperor 
ef the Romans, 324. His reprefentations 
to the Emperor againft calling a general 
council, 328. Has another interview with 
Charles at Bologna, and the difficulties raifed 
by him to the calling a general council, 339. 
Agrees to a Jeague of the Italian States for 
the peace of Italy, 341. His interview and 
treaty with Francis, 344. Marries Catha- 
rine di Medici to the Duke of Orleans, 345. 
His protraction of the affair of the divorce 
folicited by Henry VIII. #6.  Reverfes 
Cranmer’s fentence of divorce, under penalty 
of excommunication, 346. Henry re- 
nounces his fupremacy, 74. His death, 347. 
Refle@ions on his Pontificate, 14. 

Clergy, Romifh, remarks on the immoral lives 
of, and how they contributed to the progrefs 
cf the Reformation, Il. 103. The facility 
with which they obtained pardons, 104. 
Their ufurpasions in Germany, during the 
difoutes concerning inveftitures, 106. Their 
other opportunities of aggrandizing them- 
iclves there, 107. Their perfonal immuni- 
gies, 26. Their encroachments on the laity, 
108. The dreadful effeQs of {piritual cen- 
fuires, 1¢9. Their devices to fecure their 
ufurpations, 110. The united effect of all 
thefe circumftances, 114. Oppofe the ad- 
vancement cf learning in Germany, 117. 

Ce- ., invaded ard over-run by the Emperor 
Charl.s V. IIJ. 15. Cruel treatment of 


D ren, id. Humiliating fubmiffion of the 
D ke, 16. 

Cn tperdoling, a lea'er of the Anabaptifts at 
‘nites an account of, II. 351. 354. See 
A rabaptifts. 

C:s wc, an alliance formed there againft 


Charle V. by the Pope, the Venetians, the 
Duke of Milan, and Francis I. Il. 266. 
Celignit, admiral, governor of Picardy, defends 


St. Quintin azainft the Spanith general 
Emmanuel Phiiliberte Duke of Savoy, II. 
383. His brother D’Andclot defeated in an 
endeavour to join the garrifon, 384. But 
D’Andelot enters the town, 385. His cha- 
racter, 389. The town taken by affault, 
and himfelf taken prifoner, 74. 

Cologne, Ferdinand King of Hungary and Bo- 
hemia, brother to the Emperor Charles V. 
eleéted King of the Romans by the college 
of Ele&tors there, II. 334. 

Herman, count de Wied, archbifhop 
and elector of, inclines to the Reformation, 
and is oppofed by his canons, who appeal to 
the Emperor and Pope, III. 51. Is deprived 
and excommunicated, 71. Refigns, 110. 

Colonra, Cardinal Pompeo, his character, and 
rivalfhip with Pope Clement VII. II. 273. 
Seizes Rome, and invefts the Pope in the 
caftle of St. Angelo, 274. Is degraded and 
the reft of the family excommunicated by 
the Pope, 277. Is prevailed on by the Poj e 
when priioner with the Imperialifts, to foli- 
cit his delivery, 299. 

Profper, the Italian gencral, his cha- 
racter, I]. 141. Appointed to command 
the troops in the invafion of Milan, i. 
Drives the French out of Milan, 143. His 
army how weakened at the death of Pope 
Leo X. 144. Defeats Marechal de Lautrec, 
at Bicocca, 147- Reduces Genoa, 149. 
The bad ftate of his troops when the French 
invade Milan, 196. Is enabled to deicad 
the city by the ill conduct of Bonnivet rhe 
French commander, id. Dies, and is fuc- 
ceeded by Lannoy, 201. 

Couchillos, an Aragonian gentleman, employed 
by Ferdinand of Arazon, te obtain foanna’s 
confent to his regeny of Caftile, II. 9. 
Thrown into a dui geon by tLe Archduke 
Philip. id. 

C:nfeffion of Augfburg, drawn up by Melanc- 
thon, II. 329. 

C:njlarce, the privileges of that city taken 
away by the Emperor Charles V. for dilo- 
bedience to the /zterim, Ll. 135. 

oe of B rbary, ṣan account of the rife of, 

[. 244. See Alpers, Barbarea. 

C:rtes of Aragon, acknowledges the Archduke 
Philip’s tit! tothe cro vn, II, Not al- 
lowed toaffe mble tn the nan c of Charles V. 
Their oppofiton to his dcfires, zb. In 
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prevriled on by the Emperor to recognize 
his fon Philip as fuccefor to that kingdom, 
IH. a. See Spain. 

Cort s of Caftile, acknowledges the Archduke 
Philip’s title to the crown, II. 3. Is pre- 
vailed on to acknowledge Ferdinand regent, 
according to If bella’s will, 7. Acknow- 
ledzes Philip and Joanna King and Queen 
of Caftile, and their fon Charles, Prince of 
Afturias, 14. Declares Charles King, and 
votes him a free gift, 43. Summoned by 
Charles to meet at Compoftella in Galicia, 
64. Tumultuary proceedings thereupon, 
65. A donat ve voied, 66. Lofes all its 
influence by the diffolution of the Holy 
Junta, 182. Its backwardnefsto grant fup- 
plies for the Emperor’s wars in Italy, 275. 
Kefufes his preffing folicitations for a fupply, 
298. Ailembled at Toledo to grant fup- 
plies to the Emperor, 428. The remon- 
ftrances of, 429. The ancient conftitution 
of, fubverted by Charles, ib. See Spain. 

of Valencia, prevailed on by the £m- 
peror Charles V. to acknowledge his fon 
Philip fucceflor to that kingdom, III. 9. 
See Spain. 

Car tna, Cardinal di, governor of Florence for 
the Pope, expelled by the Florentines, on 
the Pope’s captivity, II. 294. 

Ccfmo di Medici. See Adedici. 

Cranmer, archbifhop of Canterbury, annuls the 
marriage of Henry VIII. with Catharine of 
Aragon, which was refufed to Henry by the 
Pope, Il. 345. His fentence reverfed by the 
Pope, 34^. 

Crefpy, peace of, between the Emperor and 
Francis, HI. 39. 

Cray, William de, nephew to Chievres, made 
archbifhop of Toledo, by Charles V. II. 45. 
Dies, 11. 
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D’ Albert, John, expellcd from his kingdom of 
Navarre by Ferdinand of Ara_on, II. 19. 
Invades Navarre, but is defeated by Cardinal 
A mencs, 35. 

JY Atemiert, NI. his obfervation on the order 
of Jefuits, IT. 456. Nete. 

D’ Andelat, brether to Co ivi i, is defeated by 
t.e Duke of Saxony in an endeavour to fuc- 
cour St Qun tin, II. 384. But enters the 
town w h t efu iuves, 385. The town 
taken by afault, „8Q. 


Dauphin of France, eldeft fon of Francis I. 
is delivered up with the Duke of Ouleans, 
to the Emperor Charles V. in exchange for 
his father, a> hoftage for the peformance of 
the treaty of Madrid, 254. His death im- 
puted to poifon, 405. The moft probable 
caufe of it, 4c6. 

— late Duke of Orleans, fecond fon of 

Francis I. commands an army and invades 

pain, HI. 7. Is forced to abandon the 

fiece of Perpignan, 8. Is diffatisfied at the 
peace of Creipy, 44 Makes a fecret pro- 
teftation spain it, 7b. 

— of France, fon of Henry II. con- 
tracted to Mary the young Queen of Scot- 
land, IH. 168. Is married to her, 405. 

Denmark, a fummary view of the revolutions 
in, during the fixteenth century, III. 456. 

King of, joins the Proteftant league 
at Smalkalde, II. 424. 

De Retz, Cardinal, writes a hiftory of Fiefo’s 
conf{piracy while a youth, ILI. 125. Note. 
Diana of Poitiers, miftrefs to Henry If. of 
France, affifts the Guifesin perfuading Henry 
to an alliance with Pope Paul IV. againft 
the Emperor, III. 346. Induces Henry to 
break the treaty of Vaucelles, 365. Mar- 
ries ner grandaughter to one of Montmor- 
ency’s fons, 411. Joins Montmorency 

againít the Guifes, ib. 

Deoria, Andrew, affifts Lautrec in fubduin 
Genoa, II. 296. Conquers and kills Mon- 
cada in a fea engagement before the harbour 
of Naples, 305. His character, 307. Is 
difgufted with the behaviour of the French, 
tb. Revolts to the Emperor, 3.8. Opens 
to Naples a communication by fea, id. Re- 
{cues Genoa from the French, 310. Re- 
ftores the government of, to the citizens, 
311. ‘The refpect paid to his memory, 312. 
Attends the Emperor Charles in his difaf- 
trous expedition againft Algiers, 472. His 
Thar fondnels for his k nfman Giannetino, 

ll. 114. His narrow efc pe in Lavagno’s 
infurrection, 122. Returns on Lavagno’s 
death, and the d fperfion of his party, 125. 
See G.noa, and Laagna. 

: Giannetino, his character, IIT, 
Is murdered by 
122. 

D.ver,an interv ew there be ween Henry VIII, 
and the Emperor Charles V. Il, 74. 
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Dragut a corfair, commands the Turkith fléet 
which ravages the coafts of Naples, ITI 278. 

Du Prat, chancellor of France, his chara~er, 
II. 192. Commences a law fuit againft 
Charles Duke of Bourbon, for his eftate, at 
the inftigation of Louife the King’s mother, 
1b. 

Duelling, the cuftom of, how rendered general, 
II. 303. Its influence on manners, 304. 
Duren in Cleves, taken by the Emperor 
Charles V. the inhabitants put to the fword, 

and the town burnt, III. 15. 


E 
Eccius, an adverfary of Luther's, holds a pub- 
lick difputation with him at Leipfic, on the 
validity of the Papal authority, Il. gq. 
Eccl fafiical cenfures of the Romifh church, 
the dreadful effects of, II. rog. 
Refervation, in the recefs of the 
diet of Augfburg, remarks on, II. 337. 
Edinburgo, plundered and burnt by the earl of 


Hertford, pre ok 
ngland, his character, III. 
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Edward VI. of 
298. 

Egmont, count of, commands the cavalry at the 
battle of St. Quintin, and puts Montmo- 
rency’s troops to flight, III. 385. Engages 
Marefhal de Termes, and defeats him by the 
cafual arrival of an Englifh fquadron, 407. 

Egypt, how and by whom adaed to the Otto- 
man Empire, II. 5o. 

Ebrenburg, the caftle of, taken by Maurice of 
Saxony, III. 242. 

Eignotz, a faction in Geneva fo termed, an 
account of, ll. 286. 

E tzabeth fitter of Mary, her acceffion to the 
crown of England, HI. 421. Her charac- 
ter, 15 Is addrefled by Philip of Spain, 
and Henry of France, for marriage, ib. Her 
prudent conduct between them, 422. How 
determined againft Henry, 423. Her mo- 
tives for rejecting Philip, 76. Returns Philip 
an evafive anfwer, 424. Demands reftitu- 
tion of Calais at the conferences at Chateau 
Camb efis, 76. Eftablifhes the Proteftant 
reli ton in England, 425. ‘Treaty between 
herand Henry figned at Chateau Cambrefis, 


426. 
Emmanuel Ph llibert, Duke of Savoy. See 


SAV’ F. l 
England, by what means that kingdom was 


oe 


freed from the papal fup emacy, and re- 
ceived thed Ctrines of tne Reformation, II. 

46. Mary Qu en of, married to Prince 
Philip, fon of tie Emperor Charles V. con- 
trary to the fene of the nation, III. 300. 
The marriage ratified by parliament, 303- 
Js reluctantly engaged by Philip now King 
of Spain, in the war againtt Fran e, 38r. 
Mary levies money by her prerogative to 
carry on the war, 352. Calais taken by the 
Duke of Gurfe, 400. Guifnes and Hames 
taken, 74. Death of Mary and acceffion of 
Elizabeth, 421. The Proteftant religion 
eftablithed by Elizabeth, 425. Treaty with 
France figned at Chateau Cambrefis, 426. 
Its interior ftrength how increafed by the 
conduct of Henry VIII. 440. Its power no 
longer fruitlefsly wafted on the continent, 
442. Alteration of its condu& toward 
Scotland, 442. 

Enguien, the count de, befieges Carignan, IIT. 
30. Defires of Francis, permiffion to en- 
gage Guafto, 31. Defeats Guafto in a 
pitched battle, 32. 

Erard de la Mark, ambaffador of Charles V. 
to the diet of Frankfort, his private motives 
for thwarting the pretenfions of Francis I. 
of France, to the Imperial crown, II. 58. 
Signs the capitulation of the Germanick 
body, on behalf of Charles, 60. 

Era/mus, fome account of, JI. 118. Preceded 
Luther in bis cenfures againft the Romith 
church, 16. Concurs with him tn his inten- 
tions of reforma ion, 119. Motives which 
checked him in this, 7d. 

Efcurial, palace of, built by Philip IT. in me- 
mory of the battle of St. Quintin, III. 391. 

Europe, a fhort view of the itate of, at the 
death of the Emperor Maximilian, Ii. 48. 
The contemporary monarchs of, a'l jl- 
luftrious, at the time of Charles V. 77, 
The method of carrying on war in, how 
improved beyond the praétice of earlier 
ages, If. 199. The fentiments of, on 
Charles's treatment of the Pope, 292. 
A review of the ftate of, ducing the 
reign of the Cmperor Charles V. HI. 43%. 
The remarkable change in, at this Period, 
432. How affecied by he revolt of Luther 
againft the church of Rome, 4 45. 

Eutemi, hing of Algiers, cngages Barharofla in 
his fervice, and is muidered by him, II. 265, 
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Excommunication in the Romifh church, the 
original inftitution of, and the ule made of 
it, If. 109. 


Farnefe, Alexander, his unanimous eleétion to 
the Papacy, II. 347. See Paul, IH, 
Cardinal, accompanies the troops fent 
by the Pope to the Emperor, againft the 
army of the Proteftant league, III. 93. Re- 
turns difgufted, 94. Leads the troops home 
again bv the Pope’s order, 112. Contributes 
to the election of Cardinal di Mcnte to the 
Papacy, 190. 

Otavio, grandfon of Pope Paul III. 
endeavours to furprize Parma, and enters 
into treaty with the Emperor, III. 188. 
is confirmed in Parma, by Julius III. 209. 
Procures an alliance with France, 2rr. Is 
attacked by the Imperialifts, but fuccefsfully 
protected by the French, 74. Placentia re- 
ftored to him by Philip Il. of Spain, 394. 
Peter Lewis, natural fon of Pope 
Paul lIl. obtains of his father the dutchies 
of Parma and Placentia, HI. 54. His cha- 
vacter, 165, Is affaffinated, 166. 
Ferdinand King of Aragon, how he acquired 
his kingdoms, ÍI. 2. Invites his daughter 
Joanna, and her hufband, Philip Archduke 
of Auftria, to Spain, 3. Becomes jealous 
of Philip, 72. Carries on his war with France 
vigoroufly, notwithftanding Philip’s treaty 
with Lewis, 5. His Queen Ifabella dies, 
and leaves him regent of Ca{tile, under re- 
ftrictions, 6. Refigns the kingdom of Cat- 
tile, and is acknowledged regent by the 
Cortes, #4. His character, 7. His maxims 
of government, odious to the Caftilians, 7d. 
Required by Philip to refign his regency, 8. 
Joanna's letter of confent procured by him, 
intercepted by Philip, and herfelf confined, 
9. Is deferted by the Cattilian nobility, 74. 
Determines to exclude his daughter from the 
fuccefhon by marrying, 74. Marries Ger- 
maine de Foix neice to Lewis XII. of France, 
st. Atreaty betwcen him and Philip at 
Salamanca, by which ihe reeency of Caflile 
is jointly veited in them, and Joanna, 7. 
Prevzils on Henry VII. of England to de- 
tain Philip for three months, when driven 
on that coaft, 12. The Cattilians declare 
againtt him, 7 Rchgns the regency of 


father Maximilian, 45. 


Caftile by treaty, 13. Interview between 
him and Philip, #4. Is abfent, at Naples, 
when Philip died, 17. Returns and gains 
with the iegency of Caftile, the good will 
of the natives by his prudent adminiftration, 
18. Acquires by difhonourable means the 
kinzdom of Navarre, 19. How he deftroy- 
ed his conftitution, 76. Endeavours to ex- 
clude his grandfon Charles from his Spanifh 
fuccefhon, 20. Alters his will in favour of 
Charles, 74. Dies, z1. Review of his ad- 
miniftration, 24. Ximenes appointed by 
his will, regent of Caftile, until the arrival 
of Charles V. 2g. 


Ferdinand, {ccond fon of Philip Archduke of 


Auftria born, II. 5. Left regent of Aragon, 
by his grandfather Ferdinand, 20. This, 
revoked by 2 fubfequent will, by which he 
obtains only a penfion, 21. Difcontented 
with his difappointment, he is taken to 
Madrid under the eye of Cardinal Ximenes, 
27. Sent by Charles V. to vifitt ir grand- 
Is elected King of 
Hungary and Bohemia, 289. Signs a deed 
called the Reverfe, it. The Emperor en- 
deavours to get him elected King of the 
Romans, 332. He is oppofed by the Pro- 
teliants, 333. Is crowned King of the Rq- 
mans, 334. Forms a confederacy againtt 
the Anabaptifts at Munfter, 356. Oppoles 
the reftoration of Ulric Duke of Wuritem- 
berg 360. Recognizes his title and con- 
cludes a treaty with him, 7. His kingdom 
of Hungary wreited from him by John 
Zxzpol Scaepius, 466. Befieces the young 
Kinz Stephen and his mother in Ba’a, but 
is defeated by the Turks, 458. His mean 
offers of fubmifion to the Porte, ib. 
which are rejected, 470. Courts the favour 
of the Proteftants, IH. 23. Opens the diet 
at Woms, 47. Requires it to fubmit to 
the decifions of the council of Trens, 48. 
Agrees to pay a tribute to Solyman for Hun- 
garv, 73- Encroaches on the Uberties of 
2ohemia, 159. His rigorous treatment of 
Prague, 161. Difarms the Behemians, 78. 
Obtains the fovercianty of the city of C-n- 
ftlance, 185. Invades Tranfyjivania Ey in- 
vitation of Martinuzzi, 223. Ok#tiins the 
refivsnation of Trantyivasia from Uron 
Wfabeila, 225. Orders Mariinuzzi to he 
alluflinated, 227. Enters inio nezociation 

t with 
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with. Maurice on behalf of the Emperor, 
251. His motives for promoting the Em- 

rors agreeing with Maurice, 255. Ifa- 
bella and her fon Stephen, recover pofleffion 

_of Tranfylvania, 289. Opens a diet at 
Augfburg, and excites fufpicions in the 
Proteftants, 326. The Emperor leaves the 
internal adminiftration of German affairs to 
him, 329. Is again applied to by the Em- 
peror to refign his pretenfions of fucceflion 
to Philip, but refufes, 330. Endeavours 
therefore to gain the friendfhip of the diet, 
331. Again refufes the Emperor’s folicita- 
tions, 371. Charles refigns the Imperial 
crown to him, 372. Affembles the college of 
Electors at Frankfort, which acknowledges 
him Emperor of Germany, 402. The Pope 
refufes to acknowledge him, 26. 

Feudal government, a view of, as it exifted in 
Spain, Il. 150 

Ficfco, Count of Lavagna. See Lavagna. 

Jerome, engages in his brother’s con- 
fpiracy, and fails in fecuring Andrew Doria, 
122. His imprudent vanity on his bro- 
ther’s death, 124. Shuts himfelf up ina 
fort on his eftate, 126. Is reduced and put 
to death, 131. 

Flanders. See Netherlands. 

Florence, the inhabitants of, revolt againit 
Pope Clement VII. on the news of his cap- 
tivity, and recover their liberty, If. 294. 
Are reduced to fubjection to Alexander di 
Medici, by the Emperor, pas Alexander 
di Medici, Duke of, aflafinated by his 
kinfman Lorenzo, 416. Cofmo di Medici, 
advanced to the fovereignty, 417. Cof- 
mo, fupported by the Emperor, defeats the 
partizans of Lorenzo, 418. Cofmo ailerts 
his independency on the Emperor, III. 
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Foals, Antonio de, commander in chief of 
the forces in Spain, ordered by Cardinal 
Adrian to befiege the iniurzgents in Segovia, 
Ji. 157. Is denied liberty of taking mili- 
tary ttores, by the inhabitants of Medina 
del Campo, i. Attacks and almoft burns 
the whole town, 158. Is repuifed, id. His 
boufe at Valladolid burnt, 7%. 

Frarce, the acquifitions of that kinzvJom, áu- 
ring the reien cf the Pinperer Charnes v 
Il. 437. Ihe character ci tne people of, 
438. The good coniequences oi Wie civil 


wars in that kingdom to the reft of Edfropes, 
440. 


Francis I. King of France, concludes a peace 


with Charles V. and the conditions of the 
treaty, lI. 38. Sends a fruitlefs embafly to 
Charles for the reftitution of Navarre to the 
young King, 46. Afpires to the Imperial 
crown at the death of Maximilian, 49. Rea- 
fons by which he fupported his pretenfions, 
50. emarks on the equipages of his am- 
bafladors to the German States, 52. His 
pretenfions adopted by the Venetians, 53. 
Lofes the ele€tion, 59. Rifgof the rival- 
fhip between him and Charles, 67. Cours 
the favour of Cardinal Wolley, 73. Pro- 
mifes Wolfey his intereft for the Papacy, 75. 
Has an interview with Henry VIII. of Eng- 
land, i+. Wrereftles with Henry and throws. 
him, ib. Nete. His advantages over Charles, 
at the commencement of hoftilities between 
them, 127. Concludes an alliance with the 
Pope, 129. Invades and reduces Navarre, 
in the name Henry D’ Albert, fon of Jobn, 
the former King, 132. The French driven 
out by the imprudence of L’Efparre their 
general, who is taken prifoner by the Spa- 
niards, 133. Retakes Moufon from the 
Imperialifts, 135. Invades the Low Coun- 
tries, but lofes the opportunities of fuccefs 
by imprudence, 15. Rejects the demands 
ot Charles at the congrefs at Calais, 137. 
A league concluded between Charles and 
Henry VIIJ. againft him, ib. His impru- 
dent appointment of the Marechal de Foix 
to the government of Milan, 139. De Foix 
attacks Reggio, but is repulied by the go- 
vernor Guicciardini the hiftorian, 140. The 
Pope declares againft him, fò. His embar- 
railments on the invafion of Milan, 141. 
His mother fetzes the money appointed for 
payment of the Milanefe troops, ib. Milan 
taken, and the French driven out, 143. 
Levies a body af Swifs, 146. Who infit 
on 2iving a precipitate battle to the Imperia- 
lifts, which is loft, 147. War declared 
azainft him by Henry VIIL 149. His ex- 
pedients to fupply his treafury, 1%. The 
plan purtucd by him to refitt the incurfions 
of the Enzitfh, mgr. Picasdy tavad.d by 
Henv, 76. The Venetians league with the 
Emperor azaintt him, 189. To which Pope 
Adrian acecdes, 190. Hais expeditious 
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movement againft the Milanefe, ib. Dif- 
concerted by the Duke of Bourbon’s con- 
fpiracy, ib. Taxes him with betraying his 
caufe, which Bourbon denies, 194. Bour- 
bon efcapes to Italy and Francis returns, 
195- Appoints the admiral Bonnivet to 
command againft the Milanefe, 15. Picardy 
invaded by the Duke of Suffolk, who is 
driven back, 2-0. Repulles the invafion 
of Guienne and Burgundy by Charles, 7d, 
His fuccefsful clofe of the campaizn, ib. 
His prudent care to difappoint the Imperia- 
lifts in their invafion of Provence, 216. 
Affembles an army, which caufes the Jm- 
perialifts to retire from Marfeilles, 217. 
. Determines to invade the Milanefe, 218. 
Appoints his mother Louiie regent during 
his abfence, 219. Enters Milan, and takes 
_ pofleffion of the citv, ib. Adviied by Bon- 
nivet to befiege Pavia, 221. His vigorous 
attacks on Pavia, 222. Concludes a treaty 
of neutrality with Pope Clement, 223. 
His imprudent invafion of Naples, 224. 
Refolves by Bonnivet’s advice to attack 
Bourbon’s army, advanced to the relief of 
_ Pavia, 226. . Is routed at the battle of Pa- 
via, 227. Is taken prifoner, 228. Is fent 
to the caftle of Pizzitchitone under the cuf- 
tody of Don Ferdinand Alarcon, 229. Re- 
fufes the propofitions made to him by Charles, 
237. Is carried to Spain on his defire of a 
perfonal interview with Charles, 238. Is 
rigoroufly treated in Spain, 245. Falls dan- 
geroufly ill, 74. Is vilited by Charles, 246. 
Refolves to reign his kingdom, 249. Is 
delivered from hi» captivity by the treaty of 
Madrid, 250. His fecret proteftations againft 
the validity of this tresty. 252. Marries 
the Queen of Portugal, 16. Recovers nis 
liberty, and the Dauphin and the Duke of 
Orleans delivered up hoitages to Charles ior 
the perforinance of the treaty cr Madrid, 
254. Writes a ‘etter cf acknowl-:d ement 
to Henry Vill. of England, 264. His re- 
ply to the Imperial ambaflado's, 265. En- 
ters into a league with the Pope, the Vence- 
tians and Sforza, againft Gharles, 266. Is 
abfolved from his oath to obierve the treaty 
of Madrid, 267. His behaviour to the 


Emperror’s fecond ambafly, 269. Is dilpt- 
rited by his former ill fuccefs, 270, Enters 


iato a treaty with Henry VIII. ot England 


againft the Emperor, 294. Succefles of his 
general Lautrec in Italy, 297. Hi- reply 
to the Emperor’s overtures, zor. Declares 
war againit him, and challen-es him to fi izle 
combat, 302. Treats Andrew Doria ill, 
who revolts from him te» the Emperor, 308. 
His army, under Saluces, riven out of Italy, 
Pr His troops in Milan routed, 312. 
is endeavours toward ai, accommodation, 
313. Terms ef the pezce of Cambray, 
concluded by the mediation of his mother 
Louiie and Margaret of Auftria, 315. Re- 
mark: on the facrific::s made by him in this 
treaty, and on his conduct of the war, 315. 
Leagu:s fecretly with the Proteftant Prin- 
ces, 3:4. His meafures to elude the treaty 
of Cambray, 342. His negociations with 
the Pope, 2743. His interview and treaty 
with the Pope, 344. Gives the Duke of 
Orleans in marriage to Catharine di Medici, 
345- MNeyociates a treaty with Francis 
Sforza, Duke of Milan, 379. His envoy 
Merveille executed at Milan for inurder, 15, 
Is difappointed in his endeavours to nego- 
ciate alliances againft the Emper r, 28c. 
Invites Melanéthon to Paris, 251. Evi- 
dences his zeal for the Romifh religon, 
382. Caules of his quarrel with tic Duke 
of Savoy, 384. Seizes the Duke’s territo- 
ries, 335. His pretenfions to the dutchy of 
Milan, on the death of Francis Sforza, 389. 
The Emperor’s invective again him betore 
the Pope in cruncil, 3,1. Is invaded by 
Charles, 395. His prudent plan of defence, 
398. Joins the army under Montmorency, 
402. Death of the Duuphin, 405. Ob- 
tains a decree of the pailiament of Paris 
avainft the Empercr, 406. Invades the Low 
Countries, gc,. A fulpenfion of arms in 
Flande.s, and how negocinted, 408. A 
truce in Piedmont, 4^9. Motives to thele 
tru.es, 74. Conc‘udes an alliance with So- 
lyman the Magnificent, 410. Nevociations 
fora peace with the Emperor, 412. Con- 
cluzes a truce for ten years at Nice, 413. 
Refiections on the war, 76. His interview 
with Charles, 414. Marries Mary of Guile 
to James V. of S:otiand, 420. Refutes the 
ofcrs of the deputies of Ghent, 425 In- 
forms Chaiies of the otter maze by chem, 
437- Grants the Eimperor leave to pais 
through France to the Netherlands, 430. 
His 
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His reception of the Emperor, 440. Is de- 
ceived Ly the Emperor in re{peét to Milan, 
443. is ambaflador to the Porte, Rincon, 
muidered by the Imperial governor of the 
Milanefe, LJ. 3. Prepares to refent the 
injury, 4. Aetacks the Emperor with five 
armies, 6. His firft attempts rendered 
abortive, by the imprudence of the Duke of 
Orleans, 8. Renews his nezociations with 
Sultan Solyman, 14. Invades’ the Low 
Countries, is. Forces the Emperor to raife 
the fiege of Landr:cy, 17. Difmiffes Bar- 
barofla, 30. Gives the count d’ Enguien 
pe:miffion to engage Guafto, 31. Relieves 
Paris, in danger of being furprized by the 
Emperor, 39. Agrees to a feparate peace 
with Francis, ib. Henry’s haughty return 
to his overtures of peace, 44. Death of 
the Duke of Orleans, 53. Peace of Campe, 
84. Perceives a neceffity of checking the 
Emperor’s ambitious defigns, 128. Forms 
a general league againft him, 7b. Dies, 132. 
His life and character fummarily compared 
with thofe ef Charles, jb. Conlequences 
of his death, 135. | 
Francis IL. his acceffion to the crown of France, 
and chara¢ler, HI. 430. 
Frankfort, the diet of, aflembled for the choice 
of an Emperor at the death of Miximilian, 
II. 56. Names and views of the Electors, 
ib. The Empire offered to Frederick of 
Saxony, ib. Who rejects it, with his rea- 
fons, 57. Chufes Charles V. Emperor, 59. 
His confirmation of the Germanick privileges 
required and agreed to, 60. City of, em- 
braces the reformed religion, II. 206. The 
college of Electors aflembled there by Fer- 
dinand, who is acknowledged Emperor of 
Germany, III. 402. 
Frederick Duke of Saxony, aflembles with the 
other Electors at the diet of Frankfort, to 
chufe an Emperor, Il. 56. The Empire 
offered to him, #6. Rejects it, and votes 
for Charles V. 57. Refufes the prefents of 
the Spanifh ambaffadors, 58. This difinter- 
efted tehaviour confirmed by the teftimony 
of hiftorians, %. Note. Chufes Martin 
Luther philofophical profeffor at his univer- 
fity of Wittemberg, 83. Encourages Luther 
in his oppofition to indu'gences, 85. _ Pro- 
sects him againft Cajetan, go. Caufes 
Luther to be feized at his return from the 
You. IIL. 


diet of Worms, and conceals bin at Wart- 
burg, 124. Dies, 263, 

Ppl, the French ambaflador to Venice, 
murdered by the Marquis del Guafto, the 
Imperial governor of the Milanefe, IIL. 3. 

Fror.dj/perg, Boi. a German nobleman, 
account of, he joins the army of Charles 
II. 275. 


General of the Jefuits, an inquiry into his 
office and defpotick authority, H. 448. 

Geneva, an account of its revolt againft the 
Duke of Savoy, Il. 386. 

Genoa, reduced by Lautrec, the French gene- | 

‘ral, Il. 296. The French endcavvur te 
prejudice its trade in favour of Savona, 30`» 
Js refcucd fiom the French by Andrew Do- 
ria, 310. The government of, fet:led by 
the difinterefte inefs of Doria, 311. The 
honour paid to Doria’s memory, 312. -Is 
vifited by the Emperor, 321. <A fcheme 
fo:med to overturn the conftitution of, 
by Fiefco, count ef Lavagno, Ill. 116. 
He aflembles his adherents, 119. The 
confpirators fally forth from Lavagno’s 
palace, 1.2. Deputies fent.to know La- - 
vagno’s terms, 123. Lavagno drowned, ibe 
The infurrection ruined by the imprudence 
of his brother Jerome Fiefco, 124. The- 
confpirators difperfe, 74. Jerome reduced 
and put to death, 131. 

Germanada, an aflociation in Valencia, fo term- 
ed, on what occafion formed, II. 182. Re- 
fufe to Jay down their arms, ib. Their re- 
fentment levelled at the nobility, who raife 
an army againft them, 183. Defeat the 
nobles in feveral actions, 184.- But are 
routed and difperfed by them, 24, 

Germany, ftate of, at the death of the Empe- 
ror Maximilian, IL 48. Charles V. of 
Spain, and Francis [. of France, form pre- 
tenfions to the Imperial crown, 49. Ther 
refpective reafons offered in favour of their 
claims, 50, 51. Views and interefts of 
the other European States in relation to the 
competitors, 52. Henry VII. of England, 
advances a claim, 53. But is difcouraged from 
profecuting it, 54. How the Papacy was 
likely to be affected in the choice of an Em- 
peror, ib. Advice of Pope Leo X. to the 
German Princes, 55. Opening ef the diet 
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at Frankfort, ibh In whom the election of 
an Emperor is vefted, 56. Views of the 
Electors, 15. The Empire offered to Fre- 
derick ef Saxony, 1b. Who rejects it, and 
his reafons, 57. Charles V. chofen, 59. 
The capitulation of the Germanick privi- 
@eges confirmed by him, 60. Charles fets 
out for, 66. Charles crowned at Aix la 
Chapelle, 76. Commencement of the Re- 
formation there, by Martin Luther, 78. 
‘Treatment of the bull of excommunication 
publifhed againft Luther, 96. The ufurpa- 
tions of the clergy there, during the difputes 
concerning inveltitures, 12:6. The clergy 
of, moftly foreigners, 110. The benefices 
of, nominated by the Pope, 111. “The ex- 
pedient of the Emperors for reftraining this 
power of the Pope, ineffectual, 112. The 
great provrefs of Luther’s dodtrines in, II. 
206. Grievanees of the peafants, 255. In- 
furreétion in Suabia, 256. The memorial 
of their grievances, 257. The infurredtion 
uelled, 258. Another infurrection in 
huringia, 74. How the houfe of Auftria 
became fo formidable in, 289. Proceedings 
relating to the Reformation there, 290. 
Great progrefs of the Reformation there, 
324. Ferdinand King of je and Bo- 
hemia, brother to Charles V. elected King 
of the Romans, 334. The Proteftant re- 
ligion eftablifhed in Saxony, 427. The 
Proteftant religion eftablifhed in the Pala- 
tinate, III. 56. The league of Smalkalde 
raife an army againft the Emperor, 86. Are 
put under the ban of the Empire, 88. The 
Proteftant army difperfed, 106. The Zn- 
terim enforced by the Emperor, 180. Mau- 
rice of Saxony raifes an army, and declares 
in favour of the Proteftants, 237. Maurice 
favoured even by the Catholick Princes, and 
why, 252. Treaty of Pafflau, between the 
Emperor and Maurice of Saxony, 259. 
‘Truce between the Emperor and Henry of 
France, 360. Charles refigns the Lnperial 
crown to his brother Ferdinand, 372. 
Ghent, an infurrection there, II. 431. The 
pretenfions of the citizens, 432. Form a 
confederacy againft the Queen-dowager of 
Hungary, their governefs, 433. Their de- 
puties to the Emperor, how treated by him, 
ib. Offer to fubmit to France, 434. Is rce- 
duced by Charles, 442. 


Ghibeline fa&tion, in Italy, a view of, II. 272. 

Giron, Don Pedro de, appointed to the com- 
mand of the army of the Holy Junta, II. 
170. Refigns his commiffion and Padilla 
replaced, 172. 

Goletta in Africa, taken by the Emperor 
Charles V. II. 371. Gonzaga, the Impe- 
rial governor of Milan, procures Cardinal 
Farnefe to be affafflinated, and takes poflef- 
fion of Placentia for the Emperor, ILI: 166. 
Prepares to feize Parma, 209. Is repulled 
by the French, 211. 

Granvelle, Cardinal, his artifice to prevail on 
the count de Sancerre to furrender St. Difiere 
to the Emperor, III. 36. Endeavours to 
lull the Proteftants into fecurity with regard 
to the Emperor’s conduct toward them, 62. 
Is commiffioned by Philip to addrefs the af- 
fembly at the Emperor’s refignation of his 
hereditary dominions, 357. 

Gravelines, an interview there between = 
Emperor Charles V. and Henry VIII. o 
England, II. 76. 

Gropper, canon of Cologne, is appointed a 
manager of the Proteftant and Catholick 
conferences before the diet at Ratifbon, II. 
462. Writes a treatife to compofe the dif- 
ferences between them, 74. The fentiments 
of both parties on this work, 463. 

Granada, archbifhop of, prefident of the coun- 
cil of Caftile, his imprudent advice to Car- 
dinal Adrian, relating to the infurreétion in 
Segovia, If. 157. 

Guaffo, the Marquis del, appointed governor 
of Milan, by the Emperor, II. 404. Pro- 
cures Rincon the French ambaflador to the 
Porte, to be murdered on his journey thi- 
ther, III. 3. Defends Carignan againft the 
French, 30. Defeated by d’ Enguien in a 
pitched battle, 32. 

Guicciardini, his account of the publication of 
Indulgences contradiéted, II. 86. Defends 
Reggio againft the French, 140. Repulfes 
an attack upon Parma, by the French, 145. 
His fentiments of the Pope’s treaty with 
Lannoy viceroy of Naples, 280. 

Guife, Francis of Lorrain, Duke of, is made 
porernor of Metz by Henry II. of France, 

II. 267. His charaéter, íb. Prepares to 
defend it againit the Empcror, 268. His 
brother d'Aumale taken prifoner by the Im- 

erialuts, 271. The Emperor raifes the 
here, 
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fiere, 274. His humane treatment of the 
diftrefled and fick Germans left behind, zé. 
Peifuades Henry to an alliance with Pope 
Paul 1V. 346. Marches with troops into 
Italy, 376. Is unable to effect any things 
477. Js recalled from Italy after the defeat 
of St. Quintin, 393. His reception in 
France, 397. Takes the field againft Philip, 
8. Invefts and takes Calais from the 
inglifh, 400. ‘Takes alfo Guifnes and 
Hames, ib. Takes Thionyjlle in Luxem- 
bourg, 406. 

Guife, Mary of, married to James V. of 
Scotland, II. 420. Fruftrates the intended 
marriage between her daughter Mary, and 
prince Edward of England, III. 29. 

Gurk, Cardinal de, why he favoured the elec- 
tion of Charles V. to the Imperial crown, 
Il. 58. Signs the capitulation of the Ger- 
manick body on behalf of Charles, 60. 

chancellor to the Emperor Ferdinand, 
is fent to Pope Paul LV. to notify the elec- 
tion, who refufes to fec him, III. 402. 


Hamburgh, city of, embraces the reformed 
religion, II. 206. 

Haro, the conde de, appointed to command 
the army of the Caftilian nobles againft 
the Holy Junta, II. 171. Attacks Torde- 
fillas, and gets pofleffion of Queen Joanna, 
th. Routs the army of the Junta, and takes 
Padilla prifoner, aho is ger 177. . 

Hafcen Aga, deputy governor of Algiers, his 
asa apainft tus Chriftian ftates, II. 472. 
Is befieged in Algiers by the Emperor 
Charles V. 474. Makes a fuccefsful fally, 
475- The Emperor forced by bad weather 
to return back again, 478. : 

Hayradin, a potter’s fon of Lefbos, commences 
pirate, II. 364. See Barbaroffa. 

Heathens, ancient, why the principles of mu- 
tual toleration were generally admitted 
among them, III. 334. 

Helde, vice chancellor to Charles V. attends 
the Pope’s nuncio to Smalkalde, II. 422. 
Forms a Catholick league in oppofition to 
the Proteftant one, 424. 

Henry II. King of France, his motives for de- 
clining an alliance with Pope Paul III. 
againit the Emperor, Il]. 168. Procures for 
Scotland a peace with England, 210. ‘The 


young gs Mary, contracted to the Dau- 

hin, and fent to France for education, 14. 
Eate into an alliance with Oétavio Farnele 
Duke of Parma, 211. Protes ag2inft the 
council of Trent, 212. Makes alliance 
with Maurice Eleétor of Saxony, 229. Se» 
conds the operations of Maurice, 238. His 
army marches and feizes Metz, 240. At- 
tempts to furprize Strafburgh, 248. Is 
firongly folicited to fpare it, 249. Returns, 
250. The Emperor prepares for war againft 
him, 267. Inftigates the Turks to invade 
Naples, 278. Terrouane taken and demo- 
lifhed by Charles, 286. Hefdin taken, 7. 
Leads an army into the Low-Countries 
againft Charles, 287. Endeavours to ob- 
firu& the marriage of Mary of England with 
Philip of Spain, 306. The progrefs of his 
arms scsinl the Emperor, 707. Engages 
Charles, 309. Retires, 74. Cofmo di Ivie- 
dici, Duke of Florence, makes war againft 
him, 311. Appoints Peter Strozzi com- 
mander of his army in Italy, 312. Strozzi 
defeated, 314. Siena taken, 316. Pope 
Paul IV. makes overtures to an alliance 
with him again the Emperor, 345. Mont- 
morency’s arguments againft this alliance, 
ib. Is perfuaded by the Guifes to accept it, 
246. Senta the Cardinal of Lorrain with 
powers to canclude it, #5. The Pope figns 
the treaty, 348. A truce for five years con- 
cluded with the Emperor, 360. Js exhorted 
by Cardinal Caraffa, to break the truce, 
363. Is abfolved from his wath, and con- 
cludes a new treaty with the Pope, 266. 
Sends the Duke of Guife into Italy, 378. 
The Conftable Montmorency defeated and 
taken prifoner at St. Quintin, 385. Henry 
prepares for the defence of Paris, 387. St. 
Quintin taken by affault, 389. Colledts his 
troops and negociates for afiiftance, id. His 
kind reception of the Duke of Guife, 397. 
Calais taken by Guife, 400. Impowers 
Montmorency to negociate a peace witb 
Philip, 411. Honours him highly on his ge- 
turn to France, 412. Writes to Queea 
Elizabeth, with propofals of marriage, 421. 
How he failed in his fuit, 422. His daugh- 
ter married to Philip, and his fifter to the 
Duke of Savoy, 427. Terms of the treaty 
of Chateau Cambrefis, 428. The mar- 
riage of his filter and dauchter celebrat- 
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e with great ponp, 340. His death, 
1b, 
Henry VII. of England, detairs the archduke 
Philip and his cuchefs wh.n driven on his 
coaft, three months at the inftigation of 
Ferdinand, II. 12. 
Henry VIAL. of England, fends an ambaffador 
to Germany to propole his claims to the Im- 
perial crown, [I. 53. Is difcouraz-d from 
his pretenfions, and takes no part with the 
other competitors, 54. His perfonal tha- 
racter and politcal influence in Europe, 70. 
Entirely guided by Cardinal Wolfey, 72. 
Receives a vifit from the Emperor Charles V. 
74. Goes over to Fr. nce o vifit Francis, 
75- Wreftles with Francis and is throun 
by him, #6. Note. Has another interview 
with Charles at Gravelines, 76. Charles 
offers to fubmit his differences with Francis 
to bs arbitration, ib. Publifhes a treatife 
on the Seven Sacraments, againft Martin 
Luther, 125. Obtains of the Pope the title 
of Deferdr of the Faith, 126. Takes part 
with Charles agairft Francis, 127. Sends 
Wolfey to negociate an accommodation be- 
tween the Emperor and Francis, 126. Con- 
cludes a Teague with Charles againft Francis, 
137- His avowed reafons for this treaty, ib. 
His private motives, 138. Declares war 
againft Francis, 149. Is vifited by Char'es 
150 Makes defcents upon the coaft of 
France, #6. Advances with an army into 
Picardy, 15r. Obliged to retire Sy the 
Duke de Vendome, 74, Fnters into a treaty 
with the Emperor and Ch rles Duke of 
Bourbon, 193. How he rajfed furplies for 
his wars beyond the grants of his parliament, 
tg. Sendsth Duke of suffilk to invade 
P'cirdy, who pcietr tes almoft co Paris, but 
tsdriven back, 200 Lngages o .Shft Charles 
in an inv fin (f bioven c, aig. Caules 
of hs noti pron: t clrpe al ls, 217. 
E fects of the b.t lec f Pa. `a, cud captivity 
o Francis on him, 231. Pari ulars of his 
emb fly to Cnirl s, 233. Ccncludes a 
d fenfive «I! ance wi h France, 239. Is de- 
clared proteé.or o: the league of Cognac 
agamn{t the Emp ror 267. His motives for 
afi ( ing the P jeagiunftth E: puror, 293. 
Enter into a l ague with F + cis, and re- 
nounces the Engliuh claim tut e crown of 
France, 294. Declares war againft the 


Emperor, 302. Concludes a truce with the 
governe s cf the Low Countries, 306. Pro- 
jects his divorce from Catharine of Aragon, 
318. Motives which withheld the Pope 
from granting it, 319. Acquiefces in the 
peace of Cambray, 320. Sends a fupply of 
money to the Proteftant leaguein Germany, 
336. Procures his marriage to be annulled 
by Cranmer archbifhop of Canterbury 345- 
The divorce reverfed by the Pope under pe- 
nalty of excommunication, 346. Renouncts 
the Papal fupremacy, ib. Refufcs to ac- 
knowledge any council called by the Pope, 
362. Oppofes James V. of Scotland mar- 
rying Mary of Guife, 420. His difgufts 
with Francis and intercourfe with the Em- 

eror, ib, Concludes a league with Charles, 

lIi. sr. Makes war with Scotland, 12. 
Particulars of his treaty with Charles, ib. 
Invades France and invefts Boulogne, 35. 
Refufes the Emperor’s plan of operations, 
39° Is deferted by the Emperor, 43. Takes 

oulogne, 74. His haughty propofals to 
Francis, 44. Peace of Campe, 84. Is 
fucceeded by his fon Edward VI. 129. A 
review of his pc licy, 441. 


Hertford, carl of, plunders and burns Edin- 


burgh, lII. 35. Joins Henry after, in his” 
invafions of Trance, 75. 


Heffe, the Landgrave of, procures the reftora- 


tion of his kinfman, Ulric Duke of Wur- 
temberg, Il. 360. His views compared 
with thofe of the Elector of Saxony, III. 
62. The Emperor’s deceitful profeffions to 
him, 69. Quiets the appreh.nfions of the 
Proteftant league with regard to the Empe- 
ror, 70. Is appointed joint commander of 
the army of the league with the Eleétor of 
Saxony, gr. Their characters compared, 
92. Ur es an attack of the Emperor, but 
is oppo ¿d Ly the Elector, 95. His letter 
to Maunce Duke of Saxony, 103. The 
army ot the lesaue difperfe, icé. Is re 
duced to acc pt harfh terms from Charles, 
150. His humiliating reception by the Em- 
peror, 173. Is detained in confinement, 
i55. Huis offers of fubmiffion flighted by 
the Em; ror, 179. Is carried by the Em- 
peror vita hin into t'e Netherlands, 183. 
Renews his endeavours tor liberty, 203. 
Ch rle nl ates arbitrari y the Eleétor of 
Brandcuburg, and Maurice, from their en- 
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gegéements to him, 203. Obtains his liber- 
ty by the treaty of Paflau, 259. Is atrefted 
by the Queen of Hungary, but freed by the 
Emperor, 264. Tre effe&s of his con- 
finement on him, 265. 

Fleuterus, his account of Lewis XII. hewn to 
contradict the relations given by Bellay and 
other French hiftorians of the education of 
Charles V. II. 21. Note. 

Hoy Funta. See Funta. 

Holy League, againft the Emperor Charles V. 
formed at Cognac, under the | roteétion of 
Henry VIII. of England, II 266. 

Horuc, a potter’s fon of Lefbos, commences 
pirate, with his brother Hayradin, II. 364. 
See Barbaroffa. 

Flunzary, is invaded Solyman the Magnifi- 
cent, and its King is II. killed, Il. 282. 
His fuccefles, and the number of pr’ oners 
carried away, 289. The archduke Ferdi- 
nand elected King of, together with Bohe- 
mia, 14. John Zapol Scaepius wrefts it 
from Ferdinand, 466. Stephen fucceeds on 
the death of his father John, 467. Is trea- 
cheroufly feized by Solyman, 469. 
Vfabel.ay and Martinuzzi. 


I 


James V. of Scotland, levies troops to affift 
Francis in Provence, but his intention fruf- 
trated, If. 419. His negociations for mar- 
riage with Francis’s daughter, ib. Maries 
Mary of Guife, 420. Dies, and leaves 
Mary his infant daughter to fucceed him, 
HI. 12. See Mary. 

Fefuits, the order of, by whom founded, II. 
132. CharaGer of that order, 15. Cha- 
racter of Ignatio Loyola their f under, 445. 
The order confirmed by the Pope, 446. An 
examination into the conftitution of the 
order, 16. Office and pi wer of th-ir gene- 
ral, 448. “The rapid progreis of the order, 
451. Engage in trade, a .d cit > ifh an em- 
pire in South America, 453. Bad apne nies 
of the order, 454. Are 'e porfible for me 
ofthe pernici us effects : fP pery, fi ‘ce their 
inftitution, 455. Advanta „e relultina from 
their inflitution, 72. Ci ilize the nat ve of 
Para uay,457 Their precaut: n torth n- 
dependency of th ir empire ter , 458. How 
the particulars of their government and in- 


ftitution came to be difclofed, 459. Sum- 
mary of their charaéte , 461. 

Indulgences, in the Romifh church, the doctrine 
of, explained, Il. 79. By whom firft in- 
vented, #4. Martin Luther preaches againft 
them, 83. Writes againft them to Albert 
Ele&tor of Mentz, 84. <A bull iffued in fa- 
vour of, 92. The fale of, oppofed in Swit- 
zerland by Zuinglius, 94. 

Infantade, Duke of, hsh ughty refentment of 
a cafual blow on his horfe, II. 430. Is pro- 
tected by the Conftable of Caftile, 431. 

Innocent, a young domeftick of Cardinal di 
Monte, obtains his Cardinal’s hat, on his 
elećtion to the Pap cy, IHI. 190. 

Interim, a fyflem of theology fo called, pre- 
pared by order of the Emperor Charles V. 
for the ufe of Germany, lll. 172 Is dif- 
approved of, both by Proteftants and Papifts, 
176 

Ino jitt res, ufurpations of the Romifh cler 
in seiman 7, during the difputes between the 
Emperors and Popes, concernipg, II. 106. 

‘Joanna, daughter of Ferdinand, and mother 
of Charles V. vifits Spain with her hufbaad 
Ph lip Archduke of Auftria, II. 3. Is flight- 
ed by her hufband, 4. Her charadter, ib. 
Is abruptly left in Spain by her hufband, id. 
Sinks into melancholy on the occafion, and 
is delivered of her fecond fon Ferdinand, 5. 
Her letter of confent to her father’s regenc 
of Caftile intercepted, and herfelf SR r d 

Made joint regent of Caftile with Fer- 
dinand and Philip by the treaty of Salaman- 
ca, 1r. Sets out for Spain with Philip, are 
driven on the coaft of England and detained 
three months by Henry VII. 12. Ackxnow- 
ledged Queen by the Cortes, 14. Herten- 
dernefs to her hufband in his ficknefs, and 
extraordinary 2 a hment to his body when 
dead, 74. Isi c ble of government, 1g. 
Her fon Charles Fumes the croun, 28. 
The Cortes acknowledge her fon King, with 
a refervation in her favour, 44. Her recep- 
tion of Padilla the chief of the Spanith 
malcontents, 161. The Holy Junta re- 
moved to Tordefillas the place of her refi- 
dence, 162. Relapfe into her former me- 
lancholy, ib. “The proceedings of the Holy 
Junta carried on in her name, ib. Is ferzed 
ly the conde de Haro, 171. Dies, after near 
f ity years confinement, III. 353. 

Jobn 
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Febn Zapol Scacpius, by the affiftance of Sul- 


tan Solyman, eftablifhes himfelf in the 
kingdom of Hungary, II. 466. Leaves 
the kingdom to his fon Stephen, 467. See 
Hungary, Ifabella, and Martinuzzi. 


d'abella, daughter of John I. of Caftile, and 


wife of Ferdinand King of Aragon, her 
hiftory, II. 2. Her concern at the archduke 
Philip’s treatment of her daughter Joanna, 
4. Her death and character, 6. Appoints 
Ferdinand regent of Caftile under reftric- 
tions, 7. - 
daughter to Sipifmund King of Poland, 
married to John King of Hungary, II. 467. 
Her character, 15. Is treacheroufly carried 
with her infant fon into Tranfylvania by 
Sultan Solyman, 469. The government 
ef this province and the education of her 
fon committed to her jointly with Marti- 
nuzzi, III.222. Is jalou of Martinuzzi’s 
influence, and courts the Turks, 223. Is 
prevailed on to refign Tranfylvania to Fer- 
dinand, 224. Retires to Sil.fia, 225. Re- 
covers pofleition of Tranfylvania, 289. 

of Portugal, married to the Emperor 
Charles V. II. 254. 

ftaly, confequences of the league between Pope 
Leo X. and the Emp-ror Charles V. to, II. 
339. The characters of the Italians, Spa- 
niards and French, eontrafted, 15. State of, 
at the acceffion of Clement VII. to the Pa- 
pacy, 201. Views of the Italian States 
with refpe& tothe Emperor and Francis on 
the expulfion of the French from Genoa 
ard the Milanefe, 214. Their apprehen- 
fions on the battle of Pavia and captivity of 
Francis, 234. The principal States, join 
in the Holy league againft the Emperor, 
266. Are difgufted at the tardinefs of 
Francis, 272. A view of the Ghibeline 
faction, 16. Sentiments of the States of, 
on the peace of Cambray, 317. Is vifited 
by the Emperor Charles, 320. The mo- 
tives of his moderation toward the States 
of, 321. A league among the States of, 
formed by Charles, 341. Placentia granted 
to O¢tavio F.rnefe by Philip Il. of Spain, 
III. 394. The inv ftiture of Siena given 
by Philip to Cofmo di Mcdici, 396. The 
confequence of the e grants, ih. 

unta, Holy, a view of the confederacy in 
Spain, fo termed, II. 160. The author y 


of Adrian difclaimed by, 161. Removed to 
Tordefillas where Queen Joanna refided, 
162. Their proceedings carried on in the 
name of Joanna, 162. Receives letters from 
Charles to lay down the r arms, with pro- 
mifes of pardon, 164. Remonftrance of 
dower drawn up by, ib. The particu- 
ars of this remoniftrance, 165. Remarks on 
the fpirit of it, 167. Arc intimidated from 
prefenting it to Charles, 169. Propofe to 
deprive Charles of his royalty during the 
life of Joanna, ib. Take the field, 170. 
Character of their army, m The Queen 
feized by the conde de Haro, 171. How 
they obtained money to fupport their army, 
172. Lofe time in negociating with the 
nobles, 173. Propofe to make their peace 
with Charles at the expence of the nobles, 
175. Their irrefolute conduct, 14. Their 
armv defeated by Haro, and Padilla taken 
prifoner, 176. Padilla executed, 177. His 
letters to his wife, and the city of Tolede, 
178. ‘The ruin of the confederacy, 179. 
Julius II. Pope, obfervations on the pontificate 
of, II. 102. 
III. Pope his charaler, III. 150. Be- 
{tows his Cardinal’s hat infamoufly, 15. Is 
averfe to the calling a council, 192. Sum- 
mons one at Trent, 193. Afferts his fu- 
preme authority peremptorily in the bull for 
it, 201. Repents confirming Odtavio Farnefe 
in Parma, 209. Requires OGavio to relin- 
guifh his alliance with France, 211. The 
manner of his death, 328. 





L 
La Chau, a Flemifh gentleman, affociated by 
Charles V. with Cardinal Ximenes in the 
regency of CGaftile, II. 34. 
Landrecy, fiege Of, by the Emperor Charles V. 
HI. 16. Ts abandoned by him, 17. 
Lannoy, mortgages the revenues of Naples, to 
fupply the exigences of the Emperor, II. 
220. Francis furrenders himfelf prifaner 
to him at the battle of Pavia, 228. His 
cautious difpofal of him, 22). Delivers 
him up in purfuance of the treaty of Ma- 
drid, and receives the D ke of Orleans and 
the Dauphin, as hoftages 11e.chan_e, 254. 
] fent ambalfador to Franc’s to r quire his 
fulfilment of tic treaty of, 68. C» cludes 
1 treaty with the Pope, 26 . Marches to 
jon 
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yom the Imperialifts at Rome, where the 
troops refuic to obey him, 205. 

Lanuza, don John de, made viceroy of Arazon, 
on the departure of Charles V. for Ger- 
many, Il. 66. Compofes the difturbances 
there, 184. 

Lavagna, John Lewis Fiefco, count of, his 
character, III. 115. Meditates fubvertin= 
the government of Genoa, 116. His pre- 
parations, 117. His artful method of aflem- 
bling his adherents, 119. His exhortation 
to them, 120. His interview with his wife, 
321. Sallies forth, 122. Andrew Doria 
efcapes, 123. Deputies fent to know his 
terms, 76. Is drowned, ib. His brother’s 
vanity ruins their defign, 124. See Fiefca. 

Lautrec, Odet de Foix, marechal de, the French 
governor ef Milan, his character, II. 139. 
Alienates the affections of the Milanefe from 
the French, 76. Invefts Reggio, but is re- 
pulfed by Guicciardini the hiftorian, then 

overnor, 140. Is excommunicated by the 

ope, ib. The money for paying his troops, 
feifed by Louife of Savoy, 141. Is left by 
his Swit troops, 142. Is driven out of the 
Milanefe territories, 143. A new boly of 
Swifs under him infift on giving battle to 
the Imperialis, who defeat him, 147. The 
Swifs leave him, 148. Retires into France 
with the refidue of his troops, 74. Delivers 
up the Dauphin and Duke of Orleans, in 
exchange for Francis l. as h«ftages for the 
performance of the treaty of Madrid, 254. 
Is appointed generaliffimo of the league 
againft the Emperor, 296. His tuccefles in 
Italy, 297. Motives which withheld him 
from fubduing the Milanefe, ib. Obliges 
the Prince of Orange to retire to Naples, 304. 
Blockades Naples, 305. His army waflted, 
and himfeif killed by the peltilence, 309. 

Learning, the revival of, favourable to the re- 
formation of religion, II. 116. 

Leipfic, a public difputazion held there by Mar- 
tin Luther, and Eccius, on the validity of 
the Papal authority, H. Q4. 

Leo X. Pope of Roine, his character, IT. 54. 
His apprchenfions on the clection of an Fm- 
peror of (sermany, at the ceatn Of. I e 
milian, #. His council to the German 
Princes, 55. Grants Charles V. a tenth of 
all ecclcfinflical bencfices in Cattile, €2. 
Lays Caltile under an interdict, but tke. I 


off, at the inftance of Charles, tb. His 
conduct cn the profpect of war between 
Charles and Francis, 6g. Situation of the 
Papacy at his acceffion, and his views of 
policy, 79. His inattention to Martin Lu- 
ther’s controverfy with the Dominicans, 
concerning indulgences, 87. Is inftigated 
againft him, and fummons him to Rome, ib. 
Defires the elector cf Saxony not to protect 
him, ib. Is prevailed on to permit Luther's 
doctrines to be examined in Germany, 88. 
Cardinal Cajetan appointed to try him, žb. 
Iffues a bull in favour of Indulgences, 92. A 
fufpenfion of proceedings againft Luther, and 
why, 93. Publithes a bull of excommunica- 
tion againft him, 95. Ihe political views of his 
conduct between Charles and Francig, 128. 
Concludes a treaty with Francis, 129. Con- 
cludes a treaty alfo with Charles, 76. Thecon- 
ditions of the treaty with Charles, 130. Its 
confequences to Italy, 139. Is difappointed 
in afcheme formed by Merone, chancellor 
of Milan, for attacking that dutchy, 140. 
Excommunicates Marechal de Foix for his 
attack of Reggio, and declares againit 
France, zb. Fakes a body of Swifs into 
pay, 141. The French driven out of the 
NMlilanefe, 143. He dies, 144. The fpirie 
of the confederacy broken by his death, #é.. 

L’Ef/parre, Foix de, commands the French 
troops in Navarre fot Henry D’Albert, I. 
132. Reduces that kingdom, #4. His im- 
prudent progrefs into Caftile, 133. Is taken 
prifoner by the Spaniards, and. the French. 
driven out of Navarre, ib. 

Lecnard, father, forms a fcheme to betraying. 
Metz to the Imperialifts, III. 321. Intro- 
duces foldiers clad like friars, 322. Is de- 
tected, 323. Is murdered by his monks, 324. 

Leve/que, Don, his account of the motives which 
induced the Emperor Charles V. to refign. 
his hereditary deminions, IIT. 352. Note. 

Lewis II. Kinz of Hungary and Bohemia, his 
character, I1. 238. Is invaded and ki led by 
Solyman the Magnificent, id. 

XII. King of France, receives homage 

of the Archduke Philip, for the earldom of 

Fiender, MH. 3. Corcludes a treaty with 

hin, while at war with Ferdinand of Ara- 

gun, §. Beftows his neice Germaine de 

Tous, on Ferdinand, and concludes a peace 

with him, 10. Lofts the cor fidence Ct 
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Philip on that occafion, 2r. Note. Beftows 
his eldeít daughter, already betrothed to 
Charles V. on the cognt of Angoulême, ib. 
Leyva,. Antonio de, defends Pavia for the Em- 
perar againit Francis, II. 221. His vigo- 
rous defence, 222. ‘allies out at the battle 
of Pavia, and contributes to the defeat of 
Francis, 227. Is left governor of Milan òy 
the Duke of Bourbon, 278. Defeats the 
forces there, 312. Is appointed geneaslil- 
fimo af the Italian league, 341. Directs 
the operations of the invafion of France, 
under the Emperor, 395. Dies, 403- 
Literature, its obligations to the order of 
Jefuits, II. 456. 
Lorenzo di Medici. See Medici. 
wife of Savoy, mother of Francis I. of 
tance, her character, Il. 141. Her motives 
for feizing the money appeinted for pay- 
ment of marechal utrec’s troops, 75. 
Cavle of her averfian to the houfe of Bour- 
bon, 191. Her advances toward a marriage 
with Charles Duke of Bourbon, rejeéted by 
im,.192. Determines to ruin him, 76. 
altizates a law-fuic gaint bim, for. his 
eftates, «5. Goes to diffuade Francis from 
is intended invafion of the Milanefe, who 
will not wait for her, 218. Is appointed 
regent during his abfence, 219. Her pru- 
dent conduét on the defeat of Pavia, and 
captivity of her fon Francis, 231. Con- 
cudes a defenfive alliance with Henry VIII. 
239. Ratifies the treaty of Madrid for the 
recovery of her fon's liberty, 253. Under- 
takés, with Margaret of Savoy, to accom- 
modate the differences between the Emperor 
and Francis, 314. Articles of the peace of 
Cambray, 315. ` 
Loyola, Ignatio, commands the caftle of Pam- 
peluna in Navarre, and is wounded in its 
defence, I. 132. His enthufiaftick turn of 
mind, 7b. The founder of the fociety of 
Jefuirs, ib. Prevails on the Pope to efta- 
blih the order, 446. An examination into 
the conftitution of the order, ib. Office and 
power of the general, 448. The rapid pro- 
grels of the order, 451. Sce Fefuits. 
Lorrain, Cardinal of, perfuades Henry LI. of 
Franc, .v accept the offered alliance with 
Pop: Paul IV. and is fent to Rome to ne- 
gociate it, IT. 345. His imprudent beha- 
-viour toward the duchefs of Valentinois, 411. 









Lunenburgh, Duke of, avows the opinions of 


Luther, Il. 206. 


Luther, Martin, the happy confequences ‘of 


the opinions propagated by him, II. 78. 
Attacks Induigences, 82. His birth and 
education, #4. Cho‘en philofophical pro- 
feor at the univerfity of Wittemberg, 83. 
Inveighs againft the publifhers of Indu'gen- 
ces, i+. -Writes to Albert Elector of 
Meatz, againft them, 84.. Compos thefes 
againft Indulgences, ib. Is fupported by the 
Augouftinians, and encouraged by Frederick 
Ele&or of Saxony, ib. Is fummoned to 
Rome by Pope Leo, 87. Obtains of the Pope 
leave to have his doGrines examined in Ger- 
many, 88. Appears before Cardinal Caje- 
tan at Augfburg, ib. His refolute reply to 
the peremptory order of Cajetan, to retract 
his principles, 89. Withdraws from Augf- 
burg, and appeals from the Pope il-inform- 
ed, to the Pope when better informed-aon- 
cerning him, ib. Appesls to a general 
council, 92. The death of Maximilian, 
how of fervice to him, 93- Queftions the 
Papal authority in a publick difputation, 94. 
His opinions condemned by the univerfaties 
of Cologne and Louvain, jb. A bull of 
excommunication publifhed againtt him, 95. 
Pronagences the Pope to be Antichrift, and 
burns the bull, 96. Reflections on the con- 
duct of the court of Rome toward him, 97. 
Reflections on his condu, gg. Caules 
which contributed to favour his oppofition 
to the church of Rome, 1o1. Particularly 
the art of printing, 115. And -the revival 
of learning, 116. He is fummoned to ap- 
pear at the diet of Worms, 122. A fafe 
conduct granted him thither, 74. His recep- 
tion there, ib. Refufes to retract his epi- 
nions, 123. Departs, ib. An edict pub- 
lifhed againft him, 15. He is feized and con- 
cealed at Wartburg, 124. Progrefs of his 
doctrines, i6. The univerfiry of Paris 
publithes a decree againft him, 125. Wrote 
againt by Henry VIII. of England, #6. 
Anfwers both, 126. Withdraws from his 
retreat to check the inconfiderate zeal of 
Carloftadius, 205. Undertakes a tranfla- 
tion of tbe bible, 15. His doctrines avowed 
by feveral of the German Princes, 206. His 
moderate and prudent conduct, 262. Mar- 
rics Catharine a Boria, a nun, i+. The 

great 
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great progrefs of his doctrines among the 
Germanick States, 324. Encourages the 
Proteftants difpirited by the Emperor’s de- 
cree againft him, 331. His concern at the 
practices of the Anabaptifts at Muntfter, 
356. Is invited to Leipfick, by Henry Duke 
of Saxony, 427. His opinion of Grop- 
per's treatife to unite the Proteftants and 
Catholicks, 463. Dies, Ill. €4. Sum- 
mary of his characler, 65. Extract from 
his lat will, 68. Nite. See Prote/flants. 
A view of the extraordinary effects of his 
revolt from the church of Rome, on that 
court and on Europe in general, 445. 

Luxemburg, invaded by Robert de la Marck, 
lord of Bouillon, II. 134. Invaded and 
over-run by the Duke of Orleans, III. 7, 
Is again invaded by Francis, 15. 


M 

Madrid, treaty of, between the Emperor 
Charles V. and his prifoner Francis I. King 
of France, II. 250. Sentiments of the 
publick with regard to this treaty, 251. 

Magdclurg, the city of, refufes to admit the 
Interim enforced by Charles V. and prepares 
for defence, llI. 200. Maurice Eleétor of 
Saxony appointed to reduce it, 201. Is 
put under the ban of the Empire, 214. The 
territories of, invaded by George of Meck- 
Jenburg, 7b. ‘The ie defeated in a 
fally, 215. Maurice of Saxony arrives and 
belare the city, 216. Surrenders, ib. The 
fenate elects Maurici their burgrave, 218. 

ee, King of Tunis, hiftory of his fons, 

I. 367. 

Malate an infurrection there, II. 185. 
Which is quelled with difficulty, ib. The 
moderation of Charles toward the infur- 

ents, on his arrival in Spain, 186. 

Majety, the appellation of, aflumed by 
Charles V. on his election to the Imperial 
crown, and taken by all the other monarchs 
of Eurcpe, II. ór. 

Afalines, council of, an account of, I. 434. 

Ma'tz, the ifl nd of, granted by the Emperor 
Charles V. to the knights of St. John, ex- 
pe led from Rhodes by the Turks, Il. 153. 

Mamalukes, extirpated by Sultan Selim If, 
lI. so. 

A anmelukes, a faction in Geneva, fo termed, 
fome account of, II, 386. 


Vou. Jil. 


A4anuel, Don John, Ferdinand’s ambaflador at 
the Imperial court, pays his court to the 
Archduke Philip on Queen Ifabella’s death, 
Ji. 8. Intercepts Joanna’s letter of confent 
to Ferdinand’s regency of Caftile,g. Ne- 
goc'ites a treaty between Ferdinand and 
Philip, 11. Declares for Maxim.lian’s re- 
gency on Philip’s death, 16. Is made Im- 
perial ambaflador at Rome, and concludes 
an alliance between Charles V. and Leo X. 
130. The conditions of the treaty, 15. Pro- 
cures Adrian of Utrecht to be elected Pope, 


146. 

Marcellus 11. Pope, his character, IIT. 338. 
Dies, 339. 

Marciano, battle of, between Peter Strozzi, 
and the marquis de Marignano, III. 314. 
dfargaret of Auftria, and Dowager of Savoy, 
aunt to Charles V. undertakes with Louilc, 
mother of Francis I. of France, to accom- 
modate the differences between thofe twe 
monarchs, II. 314. Articles of the peace 

of Cambray, 315. 

Marignano, marquis of, appointed commander 
of the Florentine army, aing againft the 
French, II. 311. Defeats the French 
army under Peter Strozzi, 314. Lays fiege 
to Siena, 315. Converts the fiege into a 
blockade, 316. Siena furrenders, ib. Re- 
duces Porto Ercole, 318. His troops or- 
dered inte Piedmont by the Emperor, ib. 

Marck, Robert de la, lord of Bouillon, de- 
clares war againít the Emperor Charles V. IT, 
134. Ravages Luxemburg with French 
troops, 74. Ils commanded to difband his 
troops by Francis, 1. His territories re- 
duced by the Emperor, 135. 

Marfeilles, belieged by the Imperialifts, IF. 
216. Refcued by Francis, 217. Interview 
and treaty there between the Pope and 
Francis, 344. 

Martinuzzi, bifhop of Waradin, is appointed 
guardian to Stephen, King of Hungary, II. 
467. His character, i. Solicits the aft- 
ance of Sultan 5 lyman agvinft Ferdinand, 
4€3. Solyman feizes the kingdom, 469. 
Is appointed to the g vernnent of Ti. nf\1- 
vama and the ed ication o the youn, Ki`r, 
jointly w th the Queer. IIL 222. Ne ocia s 
with F eirdinar d, 223. Prevails on the Quecn 
to refi_n Trantylvay ı to Ferdinand, 224, 
Is appointed „overn ot Tran ylvan‘a, and 
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made a Cardinal, 225. Is aflaffinated by Fer- 
dinand’s order, 227. 

Martyr, Peter, his authority cited in proof of 
the extortions of the Flemifh minifters of 
Charles V. LI. 45. 

Mary of Burgundy, contracted to Lewis XII. 
of France, but married to the Emperor 
Maximilian, II. 2. 

Mary of England, her acceffion, III. 298. Re- 
ceives propofals from the Emperor Charles V. 
ef marrying his fon Philip, 299. The 
Englifh averfe to this union, 76. he houfe 
of commons remonftrates againft the match, 
300. The articles of marriage, ib. The 
marriage ratified by parliament, and com- 
pleated, 303. Re-eftablifhes the Romifh 
religion, 14. Perfecutes the Reformers, 304. 
Fovites Charles to England on his refignation 
and paflage to Spain, which he declines, 37 3. 
fs engaved by Philip to affift him in his war 
againft France, 381. Levies money by her 
Prerogative to carry on the war, 382. Her 
neglect in the fecurity of Calais, 398. Calais 
invefted and taken by the Duke of Guile, 
400. Dies, 421. 

Mary, daughter of James V. of Scotland, fuc- 
ceeds to the crown an infant, III. 12. Is 
contracted to the Dauphin of France, 168. 
Ts educated at the court of France, 210, 40s. 
The marriage compleated, ib. Affumes the 
title and arms of England on the death of 
Mary, 423- 

Matthias, John, a baker, becomes a leader of 
the Anabaptifts, at Munfter, I]. 350. Seizes 
the city and eftablifhes a new form of go- 
vernment there, 351. Repulfes the bifhop 
of Munfter, 353. Is killed, 74. See Bo- 
cold and Anabapti/is. 


Maurice, duke of Saxony, his motives for not 


acceding to the Proteftant league of Smal- 
kalde, III. 20. Marches to the affiftance of 
Ferdinand in Hungary, id. His difference 
with his uncle the elector, 74. His conduct 
at the det of Worms, 50. Joins the Em- 
peror againft the Proteftants, 86. His mo- 
tives, 100. His infidious conduct toward 
the Elector, ror. 5Se.zes the electorate of 
Saxony, 104. Saxony recovered by the 
clector, 110. His ineffectual endeavours to 
reduce Wittemberg for the Emperor, 144. 
Obtains poileffion of the electorate, 148. 
is formally invefted at the diet of Augfburg, 


175. Becomes diflatished with the Empe- 
ror, 194. His motives to difcontent ex- 
plained, 195. His addrefs and caution in 
his conduct, 196. Enforces the /nterim in 
his territories, 197. Makes, neverthelefs,. 
profeflions of his attachment to the Refor- 
mation, 198. Undertakes to reduce Mag- 
deburg to fubmit to the Interim, ib. Protefts 
againit the council of Trent, 199. Is com- 
miffioned by the Emperor to reduce Magde- 
burg, 201. Joins George of Mecklenburg 
before Magdeburg, 215. ‘The city capitu- 
lates, 216. Begins to intrigue with count 
Mansfeldt, 217. Is elected Burgrave of 
Magdeburg, 218. Difmiffes his troops, 219. 
His addrefs in amufing the Emperor, 220. 
Makes an alliance with Henry II. of France, 
to make war on the Emperor, 229. Makes 
a formal requifition of the Landgrave’s li- 
berty, 231. Joins his troops, and publifhes 
a manifefto, 237. Takes pofleffion of Augf- 
burg and other cities, 238. An ineffectual 
negociation with Charles, 240. Defeats a 
body of the Emperor’s troops, 242. Takes 
the caftle of Ehrenburg, ib, Is retarded by 
a mutiny in his troops, 243. Enters In- 
{pruck, and nagrowly mifles taking Charles, 
244. A negociation between him and 
Ferdinand, 251. Befieges Frankfort on the 
Maine, 257. His inducements to an accom- 
modation, 258. Signs a treaty with the 
Emperor at Paflau, 259. Reflections on 
his conduct in this war, 260. Marches into 
Hungary to oppofe the Turks, 262. Is 
placed at the head of the league azainft Al- 
bert of Brandenburg, 281. Defeats Albert, 
but is killed in the battle, 282. His charac- 
ter, 283. Is fucceeded by his brother Au- 
gultus, 284. 


Maximilian, Emperor of Germany, claims the 


regency of Caftile on his fon Philip’s death, 
II. 16. Is fupported in his claim by Don 
John Manuel, 74. Lofes it, 18. btains 
the government of the Low-Countries by 
the death of Philip, 21. Appoints William 
de Croy, lord of Chievres to fuperintend the 
education of his grandfon Charles, 74. Con- 
cludes a peace with France and Venice, 39. 
Dies, 48. State of Europe at this period, 
ib, His endeavours to fecure the Imperial 
crown to his grandfon Charles, 49. How 
obftructed, sé. 


Mecklenburgh, 
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Mecklenburgh, George of, invades the territo- 
ries of Magdeburg for the Emperor, III. 214. 
Defeats the Magdeburghers who fally out 
on him, 215. Is joined by Maurice of 
ie who aflumes the fupreme command, 
1b. 

Medicina, John James; fee Marignano. 

Medici, Alexander, reftored to the dominions 
of Florence, by the Emperor Charles, II. 323. 
Is affaffinated, 415. 

Medici, Cardinal de, elected Pope, and affumes 
the title of Clement VII. II. 197. See 
Clement VII. 

Medici, Catharine di, is married to the duke 
of Orleans, II. 345. Is conjectured, by the 
Emperor Charles V. to have poifoned the 
Dauphin, 406. 

Medici, Colmo de, made duke of Florence, II. 
417. Is fupported by the Emperor, and de- 
feats the partizans of Lorenzo, 418. Aflerts 
his independency againft the Emperor, III. 
275. Offers to reduce Siena for the Em- 
peror, 311. Enters into a war with France, 
ib. See Marignano. His addrefs in pro- 
curing the inveftiture of Siena from Phi- 
as of Spain, 394. It is granted to him, 
390. 

Medici, Lorenzo de, affaffinates his kinfman 
Alexander II. 416. Flies, 417. Attempts 
to oppofe Cofmo, but is defeated, 418. 

Medina del Campo, the inhabitants of, refufe to 
Jet Fonteca take the military ftores there, for 
the fiege of the infurgents in Segovia, II. 

157- The town almoft burnt by Fonfeca, 
158. The inhabitants repulfe him, ib. Sur- 
renders after the battle of Villalar, and dif- 
folution of the Holy Junta, 179. 

Melanéibon, imbibes the opinions of Martin 
Luther, Il. 97. Is employcd to draw up a 
confeffion of faith by the Proteftant Princes 
at the diet of Augfburg, 329. Is dejected 
by the Emperor’s decree againft the Pro- 
teftants, but comforted by Luther, 331. Is 
invited to Paris by Francis, 381. His con- 
ference with Eckius, 462. Is prevailed on 
to favour the /nterim enforced by the Em- 
peror, III. 197. 

Melito, Conde de, made viceroy of Valencia, 
on the departure of Charles V. for Ger- 
many, I]. 66. Appointed to command the 
troops of the notables againft the Germanada, 


184. Defeated by them in feveral actions» 
ib. Deftroys the aflociation, 7d. 

Mentz, archbifhop of, artfully declares before 
the Emperor, the diet of Augfbourg’s accep- 
tance of the Interim, without being autho- 
rized by it, III. 174. 

Merveille, a Milanefe gentleman employed as 
envoy from Francis I, to Francis Sforza, 
duke of Milan, his fate, II. 379. 

Metz, feized by Montmorency the French ge- 
neral, III. 240. The duke of Guife made 
governor of, 267. Is befieged by the Em- 
peror, 270. The Emperor defifts, and re- 
tires in a diftrefled condition, 274. A 
fcheme formed by father Leonard to betray 
the city tothe Imperialifts, 321. “Thecon- 
{piracy detected by the governor, 323. 
Leonard murdered by his monks, and his 
aflociates executed, 324. 

Mezieres, in France, befiezed by the Impe- 
rialifts, I]. 135. Gallant defence of, by the 
chevalier Bayard, 7d. ‘The fiege railed, 74. 

Milan, marechal de Foix appointed to be the 
French governor of, II. 139. His charaéter, 
tb. The Milanefe alienated from the French 
by his oppreffions, #5. Invaded by the ec- 
clefiaftical troops under Profper Colonna, 
141. The French driven out, 143. Op- 
prefled by the Imperial troops, 188. In- 
vaded by the French, 195. Who are dri- 
ven out by Colonna, 196. The Imperial 
troops there mutiny for pay, but are appeafed 
by Moroné, 202. Abandoned by the French, 
tb. Over-run again by Francis, who feizes 
the city, 219. The Bench retire on news 
of the battle of Pavia, 228. The inveftiture 
of, granted to Sforza, 240. Taken from 
him and granted to the duke of Bourbon, 
248. Diforders committed by the Imperial 
troops there, 266. Oppreffive meafures of 
Bourbon to fupply his mutinous troops, 276, 
The French forces there defeated by Anto- 
nio de Leyva, 312. Isagain gronted by the 
Emperor to Sfo. za, 322. Death of Storza, 
388. The pretenfions of Francis to that 
dutchy, 389. Is {cized bv the Emperor, 76, 
The marquis del Guatto appointed gover- 
nor, 404. 

Mohaz, battle of, tetween Solyman the Mag- 
nificent and the Hungarians, II. 288. 

Monaflic orders, enquiry into the fundamental 

qq2 principles 
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principles of, IT. 447. Peculiar conftitution 
of the order of Jefuits, 15. 

Moncada, Don Hugo di, the Imperial ambaf- , 
fador at Rome, his intrigues with cardinal 
Colonna, againft Pope Clement IJ. 273. 
Reduces the Pope to an accommodation, 
274. Is defeated and killed by Andrew 

ria ia a naval engagement before the har- 
bour of Naples, 305. 

Monluc, is fent by the count d’Enguien to 
Francis for permiffion to give battle to the 
marquis de Guafto, III. 30. Obtains his 
fuit by his fpirited arguments, 31. Com- 
mands in Siena, when befieged by the mar- 
quis de Marignano, III. 315. His vigo- 
roys defence, 15. Is reduced by famine, and 
capitulates, 316. 

AMfonte Alcino, numbers of the citizens of Siena 
retire thither after the reduction of that city 
by the Florentines, and eftablifh a free go- 
vernment there, Ilf. 317. 

AJcutecwculi, count of, accufed and tortured for 
poifoning the dauphin, charges the Empe- 
ror with inftigating it, II. 405. 

Mont morency, marefchal, his character, IT. 399. 
Francis adopts his plan for refifting the Em- 
peror, and commits the execution to him, 
ib. His precautions, 14. His troops defpife 
his conduct, 401. Obfervations on his ope- 
rations, 403. Is difgraced, III. 6. Con- 
dedis the army of Henry II. to join Maurice 
of Saxony, and feizes Metz, 240. Dif- 
fuades Henry from accepting the offered al- 
liance with Pope Paul 1V. 345. Commands 
the French army againft the duke of Savoy, 
384. Detaches D’Andelot to relieve St. 
Quintin, i+. Expofes himfelf imprudently to 
an action, and is defeated, 385. Is taken 
prifoner, 386. Negociates a peace between 
Philip and Henry, 411. Returns to France, 
and is highly honoured by Henry, 412. His 
affiduity in forwarding the negociations, 
424. His expedient for promoting the 
treaty of Chateau Cambrecfis, 427. 

Montpelier, a fruitlefs conference held there for 
the r ftitution of the kingdom of Navarre, 
IL 47. 

Peat, Jerom, chancellor of Milan, his cha- 
ge€ter, II. 139. Retires from the French 
exactions in Milan to Francis Sforza, ib. 
His intrigues how rendered abortive, 140, 


Quiets the mutiny of the Imperial troops in 
Milan, II. 202. ls difgufted witb the be- 
haviour of Charles, 239. Intrigues againft 
the Emperor with Pefcara, 241. Is betrayed 
to the Emperor by Pefcara, 243. Is arrefted 
at his vifit to Pefcara, 244. Is fet at liberty 
by the duke of Bourbon, and becomes his 
confident, 276. 

Moufon in France, taken by the Imperialifts, H. 
135. Retaken by Francis, #6. 

Mulhaufen, battle of, between the Emperor 
Charles V. and the Ele&tor of Saxony, III. 


141. 
Maule, Hafcen, king of Tunis, his inhumap 
treatment of his father and brothers, II. 367. 
Is expelled by Barbarofla, 369. Engages 
the Emperor Charles V. to reftore him, 370. 
Is eftablifhed again by the furrender of Tu- 
nis, 375- Histreaty with Charles, 376. 

Muncer, Fhomas, a difciple of Luther, oppofes 
him with fanatical notions, If. 259. Heads 
the infurrection.of the peafants in Thuringia, 
260. His extravagant {chemes, ib, Is de- 
feated and put to death, 261. 

Adunfler, the firft fettlement of the Anabaptifts 
in that city, II. 350. The city feized by 
them, 351. They eftablifh a new form of 

overnment there, ib. Is called Mount 

ion, 352. The bifhop of, repulfed by them, 
353- Is blockaded by the bifhop, 356. The 
city taken, 358. See Anabaptifis. 

Adurder, the prices of compofition for, by the 
Romifh clergy, IJ. 105. 

Muftapha, the declared heir to Sultan Solyman 
the Magnificent, is invefted with the admi- 
niftration of Diarbequir, HI. 292. His fa- 
ther rendered jealous of his popularity, by 
the arts of Roxalana, 293. Is ftrangled by 
his father’s order, 296. His only fon mur- 
dered, 297. 


N 
Naples, the revenues of, mortgaged by Lannoy 
to fupply the Emperor in his exigencies, IÍ. 
220. Invaded by the French under the duke 
of Albany, 224. Invaded by Pope Clement 
VII. 277. Treaty between the Pope and 
Lannoy viceroy of, 280. The Prince of 
Orange rctreats thither before Lautrec, 304. 
I, blockaded by Lautrec, 305. Sea engage- 
ment in the harbour of, between Andrew 


Doria 
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Doria Darg ig cada, B Cafes whith a 
appoi t rench operations againtt, 
ii Doria revolts, and opens the pe 
nication by fea again, 308. Opprefled by 
the Spanifh viceroy Don Pedro de Toledo, 
becomes difaffected to the Emperor Charles 
V. WI. 277. Is harrafled by a Turkith 
fleet, 278. 

Naffau, c unt of, invades Bouillon at the head 
of the Imperialifts, II. 135. Invades France, 
takes Moufon, and befieges Mezieres, but is 
repulfed, ib. 

Navarre, the kingdom of, unjuftly acquired b 
Ferdinand of Aragon, II. 19. D*Albert’s 
inyafion of, defeated by cardinal Ximenes, 
35: Its caftles difmantled, except Pampe- 

ma, which Ximenes ftrengthens, #5. In- 
waded by Francis I, in the name of Henry 
D’Albret, 132. Reduced by L’Efparre, 
the French general, 1 33- The French dri- 
ven out by the Spaniards, and L’E(fparre ta- 
ken prifoner, iè. 
ds, the government of, firft aflumed by 
Charles V. II. 23. The Flemings avetfe to 





Charles’s going to Spain, 39. vaded “by 
Francis I. king of F rance, 135. A truce 


concluded with, by Henry VIII. of Englane, 

306. Invaded by Francis again, 407. A 
penfion of arms there, 408. An infur- 

rection at Ghent, 431. See Ghent. Is 

once more invaded by Francis, Il. 15. Re- 

fagned by the Emperor to his fon Philip, 354. 
A review of the alterations in, during the 
fixteenth century, 455. 

Nice, a truce for ten years concluded there be- 
tween the Emperor and Francis, 413. Be- 
eged by the French and Turks, III]. 18. 

Neyer, treaty of, between Charles V. and 
Sek l. of France, II. 38. ‘The terms of, 
negleéted by Charles, 68. 

Nuremburgh, the city of, embraces the reformed 
religion, II. 2 Diet of, particulars of 
Pope Adrian’s brief to, refpecéting the re- 
formers, 207. The reply to, 208. Pro- 
poles.a genesal council, zb. Prefents a lift of 
grievances to the Pope, 2909. The recefs, 
or ediét, of, 210. Th’s diet of great ad- 
vantage to the reformers, ib. Procceedii gs 
of a fecond diet there, 212. Recefs of the 
diet, 213. An accommodation agreed to 
there, between the Emperor Charles V, and 
the Proteftants, 337. 








Oran, and other places in Barbary annexed to 
the crown of Caftile, by Ximenes, II, 18. 
Orauge, Phillibert de Chalans, princqof, gene- 

ral of the Imperial army on the death of the 
duke of Bourbon, takes the caftle of St." 
Angelo, and Pope Clement VII. prifoner, 
II. 287. Retires to Naples on the appr 
of Lautrec, 304. Takes his fuceeflor the 
marquis de Saluces, prifoner at Averfa, 
Orleans, duke of, delivered up to the Emperec™ 
Charles V. with the Dauphin, as hofta 
for the performance of the treaty of Madrid, 
Tl, 254. Is married to Catharine di Medici, 
5- Becomes Dauphin by the death of his 

rother, 405. See Dauphin. 

—— Duke of, brother tothe former, commands 
the army appointed by Francis L. for the in- 
vafion of Luxembourg, ILI. 7. Is prompted 


by envy to abandon his capquefts, joja 
his brother the Dauphin in Roulillos’ 8. 
Dies, 53- 


P 

Pacheco, Donna Maria, wife to Den Joba de 
Padillo, her artful eee to raile naky to 
fupply the army of the Holy Jun . - 
HA hofband akon Sten aan sei 
177. His letter ta her, 178 Raife forces 
to revenge his death, 180. Is reduced and 
retires to Portugal, 181. 

Padilla, Don John de, his family and charaGter,” 
If. 155. Heads the infurrection at Toledo, 
ib. Routs the troops under Ronquillo, 157. 
Calls a convention of the malcontents at 
Avila, 160. Forms the confeder called 
the Holy Junta, 161. Difclaims Adrian’s 
authority, #6. Gets poffeffion of Queen 
egal ib. Removes the Holy Junta to 

ordefillas, the p'ace of h-r refiderice, 162, 
Sent with troops to Valladolid, and dep. ives 
Adrian of all power of government, 163. Is 
fuperfcded in the cotnmand of the army of 
the Junta, by Don Pedro de Giron, 170, 
Is appointed commander at the refignation 
of Giron, 172. His army fupplicd with 
mney by an expedient of his wie, 173, 
Beficges Tor elobaton, 175. Takes and 
p'unders it, 74. Concludes a truce with the 
nobles, 16. Is wounded and taken prifoner 
in an action with the conde de Haro, 1+4, 
Is put to death, 75. His letter to his wits, 
178. His let.erto the city of Toledo, 7. 

Pala inate, 
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Palatinate, the Reformation eftablifhed there 
by the Elector Frederick, III. 56. 

Palatine, count, ambaflador from the diet at 
Frankfort, brings Charles V. the offer of the 
Imperial crown, which he accepts, II. 62. 

Pampeluna, caftle of, in Navarre, its fortifica- 
tions ftrengthened by Cardinal Ximenes, i. 
35. Taken by L’Efparre, the French ge- 
neral for Henry D’Albret, 133. Retaken 
by the French, 7b. 

Papacy, how liable to be affected by the dif- 
pofal of the Imperial crown, II. 54. 

Paraguay, a fovereignty eftablifhed there, by 
the order of Jefuits, II. 453. The inha- 
bitants of, civilized by them, 457. Pre- 
cautions ufed by the Jefuits to preferve the 
independency of their empire there, 458. 

Paris, a decree publifhed by the univerfity of, 
againft Martin Luther the Reformer, II. 
125. A decree of the parliament of, pu- 
blifhed againft the Emperor Charles V. 
406. 

Parma, the dutchy of, confirmed to Octavio 
Farnefe, by Pope Julius III. III. 209. Is 
attacked by the Imperialifts and fuccefsfully 
protected by the French, 211. 

Paffau, a treaty concluded there between the 
Emperor Charles V. and Maurice of Saxony, 
IlI. 259. Reflections on this peace and the 
conduct of Maurice, 260. 

Pavia, befieged by Francis I. of France, II. 
221. WVigoroufly defended by Antonio de 
Leyva, 222. Battle of, between Francis 
and the Duke of Bourbon, 226. The Im- 
perial troops in that i mutiny, 235. 

Paul Ill. Pope, elected, Il. 347. His charac- 
ter, ib. Propofes a general council to be 
held at Mantua, po Negociates perfon- 
ally between the Emperor and Francis, 412. 
Iffues a bull for a council at Mantua, 421. 
Prorogues and transfers it to Vicenza, 423. 
A partial reformation of abufes by, ib. Sum- 
mons the council of Trent, IH. 22. Pro- 
rogues it, 23. Summons it again, 46. 
Grants the dutchies of Parma and Placentia 
to his illegitimate fon, 54. Deprives and 
excommunicates the electoral bifhop of 
Cologne, 71. Preffes the Emperor to de- 
clare againft the Proteftants, 72. Concludes 
an alliance with him againft the Proteftants, 
78. Indifcreetly publifhes this treaty, 80. 
His troops join the Emperor, 93. Recals 


them, 112. Removes the council from Trent 
to Bologna, 164. Refufes the Emperor’s 
requeft to cariy the council back to Trent, 
ib. His refentment againft the Emperor for 
the murder of his fon Cardinal Farnefe, 167. 
Is petitioned by the diet of Augfburg for 
the return of the council to Trent, 169. 
Eluces the complying with this requeit, 170. 
His fentiments of the J#terim publifhed by 
Charles, 177. Difmiffes the council of 
Bologna, 182. Annexes Parma and Pla- 
centia, to the Holy See, 187. Dies, 188. 
The manner of his death inquired into, 74. 

Paul lV. Pope, elected, II. 339. His cha- 
raéter and hiftory, 340. Founds the order 
of Theatines, iż. Is the principal occafion 
of eftablifhing the inquifition in the Papal 
territories, 341. Lays afide his aufterity on 
his election, 342. His partiality to his ne- 
phews, ib. Is alienated from the Emperor 
by his nephews, 344. Makes overtures to 
an alliance with France, 345. Is enraged 
by the recefs of the diet of Augfburg, 347. 
Signs a treaty with France, 348. Is in- 
cluded in the truce for five years, concluded 
between the Emperor and Henry, 360. His 
infidious artifices to defeat this truce, 362. 
Abfolves Henry from his oath, and con- 
cludes a new treaty with him, 566. His 
violent proceedings againft Pbilip, now 
King of Spain, 376. The Campagna Ro- 
mana feized by the Duke d’ Alva, 368. 
Concludes a truce with Alva, 369. rts 
traft between his conduét and that of Charles, 
375- Renews his hoftilities againft Philip, 
377. Is unprovided for military operations, 
378. Is reduced to make peace with Philip, 
by the recal of the Duke of Guife after the 
defeat of St. Quintin, 392. Receives an 
ambaflador from the Emperor Ferdinand to 
notify his election, but refufes to fee him or 
to acknowledge the Emperor, 402. Dies, 
439. 

Paulin, a French officer, fent ambaflador from 
Francis I. to Sultan Solyman, III. 14. His 
fuccefsful negociations at the Porte, ib. 

Pembroke, earl of, fent by Queen Mary of 
England with a body of men to join the 
Spanifh army in the Low Countries, 382. 

Perpignan, the capital of Rouffillon, befieged 
by the Dauphin of France, HI. 7. The 
fiege raifed, 8. 

Pefcara, 
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P.f-ara, marquis de, takes Milan by afflault, 
II. 143. Drives Bonnivet back to France, 
203. His generous care of the chevalier 
Bayard, ib. Commands in the invafion of 
Provence, 216. LBefieges Marfeilles, 7. 
His army retires towa:d Italy, on the ap- 
pearance of the French troops, 217. Re- 
figns Milan to the French, 219. Prevails 
on his Sp-nifh troops not to murmur at pre- 
fent foi their pay, 220. Contributes to the 
defeat of Francis at the battle of Pavia, 227. 
Is difeufted at Francis being taken to Spain, 
without hisconcurrence, 240. His refentment 
inflamed by Moroné, 241. Betra Moronc’s 
defigns to the Emperor, 243. Arrefts Mo- 
rone, 254, Dies, 248 

Philip, Archduke of Auftria, and father of 
Charles V. vifits Spain, with bis wife 
Joanna, II. 2. Does homage by the way 
to Lewis XII. of France for the earldom of 
of Flanders, 76. His title to the crown ac- 
knowledged by the Cortes, 7+. Is difgufted 
with the formality of the Spanifh court, ib. 
Ferdinand becomes jealous of his power, 1b. 
Slights his wife, 4. His abrupt departure 
from Spain, ib. Paffes through France, and 
enters into a treaty with Lewis, 5. His 
fentiments on Tertinand’s obtaining the 
regency of Ciftile, 8. Requires Ferdinand 
to retire to Aragon, and refign his regency 
of Caftile, ib. “I he regency of Cattie vefted 
jointly in him. Ferdinand and Joanna, by 
the treaty of Salamanca, 11. Sets out for 
Spain, and is driven en the coat of England, 
where he is detained three months by Hen-y 
VII. 12. Arrives at Corunna, id. The 
Czftilian nobility declare openly for him, 1b. 
Ferdinand r.fizns the regency of Caitile to 
him, 13. Interview between them, :6. Ac- 
knowledged King of Caftile by the Cortes, 
14. Dies, ib. Joanna’s extraordinary con- 
duét in regard to his Locv, 15. See Fanna. 

Philip, Prince, fon to the Emperor Charles V. 
his right of fucceffion rcccgnized by the 
Cortes ot Aragon and Va'encia, ILI. g. 
Is acknowledzed by the States of the Ne- 
therlands, 184. His deportment cifvuits the 
Flemings, 185. Ilis character, 207. fs mar- 
ried to Mary Queen of Enalind, 3 0. ? 3. 
The Englith parliament jealous of hm, 305. 
His father reli_ns his hereditary ¢cminions 
oh'm, 345. Is called by bis lather out of 
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England, 354. The ceremony of invefting 
him, id. His father’s aldrefs to him, 350. 
Commiffions Cardinal Granvelle to addrefs 
the aflembly in his name, 357. Mary Queen- 
dowager of Hungary religns her regency, 
ib. The dominions of Spain refigned to 
him, 358. His unpolitenefs to the French 
ambaflador Coligni, 361. Note. The Pope's 
violent proceedings againft him, 366. His 
{cruples concerning commencing hoftilities 
again{t the Pope, 367. His ungrateful ne- 
giect in paying his father’s penfion, 374- 
The Pope renews hoftilities azainft him, 
377. Afiembles an army in the Low Coun- 
tries againft France, 380. Goes over to 
England to engage that kingdom in the 
war, 381. Vifits the camp at St. Quintin, 
after the victory, 387. Oppofes the {cheme 
of penetrating to Paris, and orders the fiege 
of St. Quintin to be profecuted, 358. St. 
Quintin taken by affault, 289. The fmall 
advantages he reaped by thefe fuccefles, 3900.. 
Builds the Efcurial in memory of the battle 
of St. Quintin, 391. Concludes a peace 
with the Pope, 392. Reftores Placentia to 
Otavio Farnefe, 394. Grants the invef- 
titure of Siena to Cofmo di Medici, 396. 
Enters into negociations for peace with his 
prifoner Montmorency, 411. Death of Queen 
Mary, 421. Addrefles her fucceflor Eliza- 
beth for marriage, ib. Elizabeth's motives 
for rejecting him, 423. Her evafive anfwer 
to him, 424. Supplants his fon Don Carlos 
and marries Henry’s dauchter Elizabeth, 
427. Articles of the treaty of Chateau 
Cambrefis, 428. 

Phillibert, Emmanuel, Duke of Savoy. Sec 
Savsy. 

P/ilipina, nephew to Andrew Doria, defeats 
Nloncada in a fea engagement before the 
harbour of Naples, Il. 305. 

Piadena, marquis de, invades Tranfylvania 
for Ferdinan!, Ill. 223. Miifreprefents 
Cardinal Martinuzzi to Ferdinand, and 
obriins a commiffion to affaflinate him, 227. 
Is forced to abandon Tranfylvania, 28g. 

Picurdy, invaded by Heory VIH. I rer. 
Henry forced by the Duke de Vend. me to 
retire, i0, Invaded agtin und 1 the Duke of 
Sufolk, 2.0. Wilo p nurates almoft to 
Pans but is dii en bach, 7. Inetectual in- 
vation by the imperial , 474 
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‘Placentia, the dutchy of, granted together with 


that of Parma by Pope Paul III. to his na- 
tural fon, Cardinal Farnefe, II. 54. Far- 
nefe, afflafinated there, 166. Is taken pof- 
feffion gf by the Imperial troops, fb. Re. 
ftored to Octavio Farnefe, by Philip Il. of 
Spain, 394. 
“Pole, Cardinal, arrives in England with a le- 
gantine commiffion, HI. 304. Endeavours 
to mediate a peace between the Emperor and 
the King of France, without fuccefs, 325. 
ds recalled from the court of England, by 
Pope Paul IV. 377. 
‘Printing, its effe&ts on the progrefs of the Re- 
formation, II. 115. 
i e its privileges abridged by Ferdinand 
ing of Bohemia, III. 164. 
‘Proteftants, the derivation of the name, II. 
327- OFf whom they originally confifted, 
ab. A fevere decree publifhed againft them 
by the Emperor, 331. hey enter into 
a league, 332. See Smalkalde. Renew their 
ee =; and apply to Francis King of France, 
and Henry VIII. of England, for protec- 
tion, 334. Are fecretly encouraged by 
Francis, 156. Receive a fupply of money 
‘ftom Henry, 336. Terms of the pacifica- 
tion agreed to between them and the Em- 
ror at Nuremburg, 337. Amft the 
mperor againft the Turks, 338. Their 
negociations with the Pope, relative to a 
neral council, 340. Renew the league 
of Smalkalde for ten years, 362. The mo- 
tives for refufing to affift the King of France 
againft the Emperor, 382. Refufe to ac- 
knowledge the council fummoned by the 
Pope at "Hanes, 422. <A conference be- 
tween their principal divines and a deputa- 
tion of Catholicks, at Ratifbon, 462. This 
conference how rendered frhitlefs, 464. 
“Obtain a private grant from Charles in their 
favour, 465. Drive the Duke of Brunf- 
wick from his dominions, III. 24. All 
rigorous edicts againit them fufpended by a 
recefs of the diet of Spires, 27. Their 
remionftrances to Ferdinand at‘ the diet of 
Worms, 48. Their inflexible adherence to 
the recefs of Spires, 49. Difclaim all con- 
nection with the council of Trent, so, Are 
ftrengthened by the acceffion of Frederick 
leCtor Palatine, 56. Are alarmed at the pro- 
ceedings of the Emperor, 59. 77. The 








Pruffia, when conquered by t 


Emperor leagues with the Pope againft them, 
ga Prepare to refift the Emperor, 82. 

evy an army, 86. The operations of the 
army diftraéted by the joint commanders, 92. 
The army difperfed, 1c6. The Ele&or of 
Saxony reduced, 142. The landgrave de- 
ceived by treaty and confined, 154. The 
Emperor's cruel treatment of them, 158. 
The Interim, a fyftem of theology recom- 
mended by the Emperor to the diet at Augf- 
burg, 174, Are promifed protection by the 
Emperor at the council of Trent, 202. The 
Emp proceeds rigoroufly againft them, 
213 jeir deputies obtain a faf¢-condyu& 
from Emperor, but are refufed by the 
council, 221. Maurice of Saxony raifes an 
army in their caufe, 237. See Maurica. 
Treaty of Paffau, 259. The Proteftant 
Princes again unite to ftrengthen the Pro- 
teftant interet, 331. Recefs of the. diet of 
Augfburg on the a of religwn, 332. 
Why originally averle to the principles of 
toleration 336. 


Provence, is laid wafte by the marefchal Mont- 


morency on the approach of the Emperor 

Charles V. II. 399. Is entered by the Em- 
eror, 400. The difaftrous re’ :at of the 
mperor from, 403. 

‘Teutonick 

order, II. 263. Is ereĝed into a dutchy, 

and finally into a kingdom, and enjoyed by 

the houfe of Brandenburgh, 264. 


R 


Ratifbon, a conference between a deputation of 


Proteftant and Catholick divines, before 
the Emperor and diet there, II. 462. This 
conference how rendered fruitlefs, 464. 
A diet opened there by the Emperor, III, 
74. The Catholick members of, affert the 
authority of the council of Trent, 75. The 
Proteftants prefent a memorial againft it, 
76. The Proteftant deputies retire, 77. 


Reformation in religion, the rife of, explained, 


If. 78. The diet at Worms cal'ed by 
Charles V. to check the progrefs of, ib. Ac- 
count of Martin Luther, the Reformer, 82. 
Beginning of in Switzerland by Zuinglius, 
94. State of, in Germany, at the arrival 
of Charles V. 97. Refection on the con- 
du@ of the court of Rome toward Luther, 
ib, And on Luther’s condu&, 99. Inquiry 

8 Into 
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ifto the caufes which contributed to the 

progtefsof, 101. Obfervations on the pon- 

tificate of Alexander VI. and Julius If. 102. 

The immoral fives of the Romifh clergy, 

103. ‘The progrefs of, favoured by the in- 
vention of printing, 115. And the revival 
of learning, 116. ‘The great progrefs of, in 

Germany, 206. Advantages derived to, from 

the diet at Nureniburgh, 210. Its tendenc 

in favour of civil liberty, 258. The dit- 
fenfions between the Emperor and the Pope, 
favourable to, 290. The great fpread of, 
among the German Princes, 324. The 
confeffion of Augfburg drawn up by Melanc- 

. thon, 329. Caufes which led to that of 

England, 345 The exceffes it gave rife to, 

34° Ste Proteflants, Maurice, and Smal- 
alde. Iseftablifhed in Saxony, 427 The 
great alteration occaftoned by, in the court 
of Rome, III. 445. Contributed to im- 
prove both the morals and learning of the 
Romifh church, 449. 

Reggio, invefted by the French, who are re- 
pulfed by the governor Guicciardini the 
hiftorian, II. 140. 

Boa i hee of grievances drawn up by the 
Holy Jurta, the particulars of, Il. 165. 
Remarks on, 167. 

Reverfe, a deed fo called, figned by the arch- 
duke Ferdinand on being elected King of 
Bohemia, 11. 28g. 

Rbeggio, plundered and burnt by Barbarofla, 
llI. 18. 

Rhodes, the ifland of, befieged: by Solyman 
the Magnificent, II. 152. Taken by him. 
153- he ifland of Malta granted to the 
knights of, by the Emperor Charles V. id. 

Richlieu, Cardinal, his remarks on De Retz’s 
hiftory of Fiefco’s confpiracy, III. 125. 
Note. 

Rincon, the French ambaffador at the Porte, 
the motives of his return to France, III. 2. 
Is murdered in his journey back to Conftan- 
tinoble, by order of the Imperial govern 
of the Milanefe, 3 

Rome, reflections on the conduct of the court 
of, refpecting the proceedings againft Martin 
Luther, II. 98. ‘The exorbitant wealth of 
the church of, previous to the Reformation, 
106. Venality of, 113. How it drained 
other countries of their wealth, 7/4. The 
sity fizan by Cardinal Colonna, and Pope 

oL. III, 


Clement VII. befieged in the caftle of St. 
Angelo, 274. The city taken by the Im- 
perialifts, and Bourbon killed, 285. Is 
plundered, 286. ‘The great revolution in 
the court of, during the fixteenth century, 
III. 444. How affected by the revolt of 
Luther, 445. ‘The fpirit of its government 
changed by, 447 

Ronquillo, fent by Cardinal Adrian with troops 
to fupprefs the infurreétion in Segovia, H. 
157. Is routed by them, 76. 

Roveré. Francefco Maria de, reftored to his 
dutchy of Urbino, by Pope Adrian, II. 188. 

Roxalana, a Ruffian captive becomes the fa- 
vourite. miftrefs of Sultan Solyman the Mag- 
nificent, III. 289. Her only daughter mar- 
ried to Ruftan the Gran} Vizier, 299. Prv- 
cures herfelf to be declared a free woman by 
the Sultan, 291. Is formally married to 
him, #6. Renders Solyman jealous of the 
virtues of his fon Muftapha, 292. Muf- 
tapha ftrangled, 296. 

Ruflan, Grand Vifier to Solyman the Magni- 
ficent, is married to his daughter by Roxa- 
lana, III. 290. Enters into Roxalana’s 
fcheme to ruin Solyman’s fun Muttapha, 14, 
Is fent with an army to deftroy him, 294. 
Draws Solyman to the army by falfe reports, 


205. 
j S 


Salamanca, treaty of, between Ferdinand of 
Aragon, and his fon-in-law Philip, II. rr. 
Salerno, Prince of, heads the difaffeéted Nea- 
politans, againft the oppreffions of the 
viceroy Don Pedro de Toledo, III. 278. 
Solicits aid from Henry If. of France, who 

inftigates the Turks to invade Naples, iè. 

Saluces, marquis de, fucceeds Lautrec in the 
command of the French army before Naples, 
II. 309. Retires to Avería, where he is 
taken prifoner-by the Prince of Orange, ib. 
Betrays his charge in Piedmont, 397. 

Sancerre, count de, defends St. Difiere, againft 
the Emperor Charles, III. 34. Is deceived 
me a furrender by the Cardinal Granvelle, 
36. 

Sauvage, a Fleming, made chancellor of Caf- 
tile by Charles, on the death of Ximenes, 
II. 44. His extortions, ib. 

Savona, is fortified, and its harbour cleared by 
the French to favour its rivalfhip with Ge- 
noa, II. 307. 

Rrr 
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Savoy, a view of the ftate of, during the fix- 
teenth century, IlI. 454. 

w Charles Duke of, marries Beatrix of 
Portugal, fifter to the Emperor Charles V. 
II. 384. The caufe of Francis’s difplea- 
fure againft him, 15. His territories over- 
run by the French troops, 385. Geneva 
recovers its liberty, 386. His fituation by 
the truce at Nice, between the Empcror and 
Francis, 414. Is befieged at Nice, by the 
Irench and ‘Turks, Ill. 18. 

— Emmanuel Phillibert Duke of, appointed 
by Philip of Spain to command his army in 
the Low Countries, 382. Invefts St. Quintin, 
i. Defeats D’Andelot in an endeavour to 

join the garrifon, 384. But does not hinder 

im from entering the town, 385. Defeats 
the Conftable Montmorency, and takes him 
prifoner, 74. Is gracioufly vilited in the camp 
by Philip, 387. Takes St. Quintin by affault, 
389. Affifts Montmorency in negociating 
peace between Philip and Henry, 412. Mar- 
ries Henry’s fifter Elizabeth, 427. 430. 

Saxony, Eleétor of, appointed joint commander 
of the army of the Proteftant league, with 
the landgrave of Heffe, III. g1. Their 
charadiers compared, 92. Oppofes the 
Landgrave’s intention of giving battle to 
the Emperor, 95. His Electorate feized 
by Maurice, 104. The army of the league 
difperfe, 106. Recovers Saxony, 110. Is 
amufed by Maurice with a negociation, 111. 
Raifes an army to defen} kinfelf againft the 
Emperor, 136. Is irrefolu.e in his meafures, 


137. Charles pafies the Elbe, 138. Is at- 
tacked by the Impcrialifts, 141. Is teken 


prioner and ha:fh'y received by the Empe- 
ror, 142. Is condemned to death by a court 
martial, 145. Hs refotution on the occa- 
firn, 146. Is,irdiced vy re ard to his fa- 
mily to fu render h s ekterie, 148. Re- 
fufes the Emperor's defire of his a; proving 
the /ate7 24, 178. Tre ryour of his con- 
fincmont incre.fe'’, i. Is corricd by the 
Emperor with ‘im into the Netherlanas, 
383. le relcafed by the Emperor on Alau- 
rive takine arms aga oit him, lut chutcs to 
eontinve with the tu perer, 245. Obtains 
his liberty after tlhe ticaty of Paft.u, 2t 5. 
o———Cicric D., .c of, an enemy to the 
Reformat: n, IE 426. His death an al- 
wattage to the Kefermation, be “he P.o- 


teftant religion eftablifhed by Henry Duke 
of, 42y. Henry is fucceeded by his fon 
Maurice, III. 20. His motives for not ac- 
ceding to the league of Smalkalde, ibe 
Marches to the affiftance of Ferdinand in 
Hungary, 74. Joins the Emperor againft 
the Proteftants, 86. 100. See Maurice. 

Schertel, Sebaftian, a commander in the army 
of the Proteftant league, his vigorous com- 
mencement of hoftilities, III. go. Is in- 
judicioufly recalled, gt. Is expelled from 
Augfburg on the difperfion of the Proteftant 
army, 108. 

Scotland, James V. of, married to Mary of 
Guife, duchefs-dowager of Longueville, IT. 
420. Death of James and acceffion of his 
infant daughter Mary, 4II. 12. Mary con- 
tracted to the Dauphin of France, 168. 
The* marriage celebrated, 405. Mary af- 
fumes the title and arms of England on the 
death of Mary of England, 423. Included 
in the treaty of Chateau Cambrefis, 426. 
Alteration in the conduct of England tos 
ward, 443. 

Seéis in religion, reflections on the origin of, 
II. 348. 

Sissi, an infurrection there, on account of 
their reprefentative Tordefillas voting for the 
donative to Charles V. II. 155. He is kill- 
ed by the populace, 156. The infurgents 
there defeat Ronquillo, fent to fupprefs them 
by Cardinal Adrian, 157. Surrenders after 
the batt'e of Villalar, 179. 

Selim Il, Sultan, extirpates the Mamalukes, and 
adds Ex\pt and Syria to his empire, II. 50. 
Confidered as furmidable to the European 
powers, iA. - 

Sfrza obtains of Charles V. the inveftiture of 
Milan, lI. 249. Forfeits the dutchy, by his 
intricu.s with Morong, 244. Joins in a 
Jeasue avainft Charles for the recovery of 
Milan, 250. Is forced to fw render Alilan 
to the Impcriafifts, 271. Obtains az in of 
the Eimp.ror tke invecfticure of Mulan, 322. 
Enters into a private treaty with Francis, 
27%). NMerveile Fiance $s envoy crecutcd 
tor murder, 75. Dics, 388. 

Sana, the inhabitant, of, imy lore the affiftance 
ef the Emperor Chirles V. todcfin' thom 
> ainft thur nobles, ITT. 979. The Impr- 
rinl troop endeavour to coflave them. (4, 
Regain pofiedion of dair city, 277. Re- 

pute 
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pulfe an attack ef the Germans, 288. Is 
befieged by the marquis de Marignano, 315. 
“Phe commander Monluc repulfes the aflaults 
vigoroufly, 75. The town reduced by fa- 
mine, 316. Numbers of the citizens retire, 
and eftablifh a free government at Monte 
Alcino, 317. “The remaining citizens op- 
preifed, 3. And flock to Monte Alcino, 
318. Is granted by the Emperor to his fon 
Philip, 74. The inveftiture given by Philip 
to Cofmo di Medici, 396. 

Siccerbaufen, battle of, between Maurice of 
a and Albert of Brandenburgh, III. 
202. 

dion, Cardinal of, his fcheme for weakening 
the French army in the Milanefe, H. 142. 
Leaves the Imperial army to attend the con- 
clave on the death of Leo X. 144. 
Smalkaide, the Proteftants enter into a league 
there, for their mutual fupport, II. 332. 
The league renewed at a fecond meeting 
there, 334. The league of, renewed for ten 
years, 362. A manifetto, refufing to ac- 
kno, ledge a council called by the Pope, 
422. he King of Denmark joins the 
league, 424. The Princes cf, proteft againft 
the authority of the Imperial chamber, and 
the recefs of the diet at Nurembureg, III. 
24. Publifh a manifefto againft the pro- 
ceedings of the council of Trent, 58. Are 
alarmed at the proceedings of the Emperor, 
59. <A want of unity among the members, 
60. The views of the Elector of Saxony, 
and the Landgrave, explained, b. Appear 
at the dict of R: t-fbon by deputies, 74. Their 
deputies proteft againft the council of Trent, 
76. Their deputies alarmed at the Empe- 
ror’s proceedings and declarations, leave the 
diet, 77. “Lhe Emperor leagues with the 
Pope againft them, 78. Prepare to refift 
the Emperor, 82. Are difappointed in their 
app ication to the Venetians and Swifs, 83. 
As alio with Henry VIII. and Francis, 84. 
Aflemble a large army, 86. Are pat under 
tu ban of the Em ire, 88. Declare war 
a, ft the Empero:,go. Hoftilities begun 
b, Schertel, ib. Trey recal him, gt. The 
È e& r of S xony and I andzrave of Hefle 
app in.ed join commande s of thcir army, 
rt. Tle haraétcr. of the two commandcrs 
compar d 92. ‘LThiro,cration dithractcd 
by thr jı comm od,i. Canı onade the 
Emperor's camp, gO. M ke overtuics of 


peace to the Emperor, 106. Their army 
diiperfe, 72. The HPleétor of Saxony re 
duced, 142. The Jaai dzrave deceived ard 
coi fined, 154. The: warlike ftores feized 
by the Emperor, 158. Sce Mau rie. 


Sch man the Muaynifcent, atcends the Ottoman 


throne, Il. 77. Invades Hungary and takes 
Belgrave, 152. Takes the ifland of Rhodes, 
th, Detvats the Hungarianse at Mohacz, 
288. Hi» fucecfles, and the number of pri- 
foners he carried away,28g9. Befieges Vienna, 
322. Enters Hungary again with a vaft army, 
but is forced toret re by the Emperor Charks, 
338. Takes Barbarofla the pirate under his 
protection, 366. Concludes an alliance 
with Francis King of France, 410. Pre- 
pares to invade Naples, 25. Protects Ste- 
phen King of Hungary, and defeats Fe-di- 
nand, 468. Seizes Hungary for him{clf, 
469. Over-runs Hungary again, in fulfill- 
ment of his treaty with Francis, III. 17. 
Concludes a truce with the Emperor, 73. 
Lofes Tranfylvania, 225. Ravages the 
coaits of Italy, 255, 278. Carries a mighty 
army into Hungary, 256. Re-eftablifhes 
I{abella and her fon in Tranfylvania, 289. 
His violent attachment to his concubine 
Roxalana, ib. Is prevailed on to declare her 
a free woman, 291. Formally marries her, 
b. Is rendered jealous of the virtues of his 
fon Muftapha, by the arts of Roxalana, 
293. Orders him to be ftrangled, 296. 
Orders the murder of Muftapha’s ton, 297. 


Spain, the ftate of, at the death af Ferdinand 


of Aragon, II. 23. Charles King of, 
aipires to the Imperial crown on the death 
of Maximilian, 49. Is elected Emperor, 59. 
Reflections of the Spaniards on that evenr, 
61. Charles appoints viceroys, and departs 
for Germany, 66. Infurrections there, 155. 
A view of the feudal fyftem in, 159. An 
account of the confederacy, termed the 
Holy Junta, 160. Caufes which prevented 
an union of the m.lcontemts in the refpec- 
tiie provinces, 185. The mederation of 
Chutles teward them on his arrival, 186. 
Inftance of the h ughty fpirit of the gran- 
decs, 430. I invaded by the Dauphin, III. 
-, Ihe dominions of, refigned by Charles 
tò his fon Philip, 358. Whe arrival of 
Charles, an! b sieception there, 373. The 
place of his mt: t difenbed, 374. The 
msl p wer in; how enlaracd by Chak., 
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434- The foreign acquifitions added to, 
435» See Aragon, Caflile, Galicia, Valencia, 
Cortes, Germanada, and Holy Junta. 

Spires, diet of, its proceedings relative to the 
Reformation, II. 290. Another diet called 
there by the Emperor, 325. Another diet 
at, III. 25. Recefs of, in favour of the Pro- 

- teftants, 27. 

Spiritual cenfwres of the Romifh church, the 
dreadful effe&ts of, II. 109. 

St. Difer, in Champagne, invefted by the Em- 
peror, III. 34. Is obtained by the artifice of 
cardinal Granvelle, 36. 

St. Fuflus, monaftery of, in Plazencia, is cho- 
fen by the Emperor Charles V. for his re- 
treat after his refignation, III. 374. His 
fituation defcribed, 375. His apartments, 
ib. 

St. Quintin, invefted by the Spanifh troops, and 
defended by admiral Coligni, HI. 383. 
D’Andelot defeated in an endeavour to join 
the garrifon, 384. But enters the town, 


385. Montmorency defeated by the duke 
of Savoy, ib. The town taken by affault, 
289. 


Sirozzi, Peter, fome account of, IIE. 312. Is 
intrufted with the command of the French 
army in kaly, 313- Is defeated by the 
marquis de Marignano, 314- 

Suabia, an infurreétion of the peafants againft 
the nobles there, Il. 256. They publith 
a memorial of their grievances, 257. The 
infurgents difperfed, 258. The Proteftant 
seligion fuppreffed there by the Emperor 
Charles V. III. 213. 

Suffolk, duke of, invades Picardy, penetrates 
almoft to Paris, but is driven back, II. 200. 

Surrzy, earl of, created high admiral to the 
Emperor Charles V. II. 150. Obliged to 
retire out of Picardy by the duke de Ven- 
dome, 151. 

Sweden, a {ummary view of the revolutions 
in, during the fixteenth century, HI. 456. 
Switzerland, the cantons of, e‘poule the preten- 
fions of Charles V. to the Imperial crown, 
II. 53. Commencement of the Reforma- 
tion there by Zuinglius, 94. The regula- 
tion under which they hire out their troops, 
142. The precipitate battle, infifted on by 

thcir troops under Lautrec, loft, 147. 

Syria, how and by whom added to the Ottoman 

Empire, II. 50. 


i 

Termes, marefchal de, governor of Calais, 
takes Dunkirk by ftorm, IH. 406. Engages 
the count of Egmont, and is defeated by the 
accidental arrival of an Englifh fquadron on 
the coaft, 407. Is taken prifoner, zb. 

Terrouane, taken and demolifhed by the Em- 
peror Charles V. III. 286. 

Tztzel, a Dominican friar, his fhameful con- 
duét in the fale of Indulgences in Germany, 
Il. 80. His form of abfolution, and recom- 
mendation of the virtues of Inculzences, 1b. 
Note. His debauched courfe of life, 81. 
Publifhes thefes againft Luther, 85. 

Teutonic order, a character of, II. 263. Con- 
quer the province of Pruffia, ib, Their 
grand mafter Albert made duke of Pruflia, 


2° 4. 
Theatines, the order of, by whom founded, III. 


349- 

Thionville, in Luxembourg, taken by the duke 
of Guife, III. 406. 

Thuringia, an infurreétion of the peafants 
there, againft the nobility, II. 258. The 
fanatical notions infpired into them by Tho- 
mas Muncer, 260. Their diforderly army 
defeated, 261. 

Toledo, infurrection in, at the departure of 
Charles V. fer Germany, ll. 66, 155. The 
cathedral of, ftripped of its riches to fupport 
the army of the Holy Junta, 173. Pa- 
dillo’s letter to, at his execution, 178. Is 
inftigated to continue in arms by Padillo’s 
wife, 180. Isreduced, 181. 

Taledo, Ludovico de, nephew to Cofmo di Me- 
dici fent by his uncle to negociate with 
Philip IL. of Spain for the inveftiture of 
Siena, ILL. 395. 

Toledo, Don Pedro de, viceroy of Naples, op- 
prefles the Neapolitans, III.2-8. And oc- 
cafions the Turks to ravage the coalts of 
Naples, 7d. 

Toleration, refleions on the progrefs of, in 
Germany, III. 333. Why mutually allowed 
among the ancient Heathens, 334. How 
the primitive Chriftians became averfe to, id. 

Tomorri, Paul, a Francifcan nonk, archbifhop 
of Golocza, is made general of the Hunga- 
rian army again{ft Solyman the Magnificent, 
and is defeated by him, II. 288. 

Tordefillas, the refidence of Queen Joanna, the 
confederacy of malcontents called the Holy 


Junta, 
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Junta, removed thither, IT. 162. The 
Queen taken there by the conde de Haro, 
171. 

Tordefillas, one of the reprefentatives of Sego- 
via, killed by the populace for voting the do- 
native to Charles V. at the Cortes aflembled 
in Galicia, II. 155. 

Tranfylvania, is furrendered to Ferdinand King 
of the Romans, by Queen [fabella, III. 225. 

Tremoui le, La, drives the Englifh under the 
duke of Suffolk out of Picardy, II. 200. 

Trent, the council cf, fummoned, III. 22. 
Prorogued, 23. Again fummoned, 46. Is 
opened, 56. Declares the apocryphal {crip- 
tures canonical, 70. Eftablifhes the autho- 
rity of the church traditions, 71. The coun- 
cil, on rumours of an infection in the city, 
is tranflated to Bologna, 104. Henry II. of 
France protefts againft the council, 212. 
The council breaks up on the a proach of 
Maurice of Saxony, 245. Hiftorical remarks 
on this council, 246. Characters of its hi- 
ftorians, 247. 

Trent, cardinal of, fent by the Emperor Charles 
V. to conclude an alliance with the Pope, 
HI. 76. The nature of this treaty, 73. 

Tunis, the means of its coming under the power 
of Barbarofla, traced, II. 367. The Empe- 
ror and other Chriftian poweis unite to ex- 
pel Barbaroffla, and reftore Muley Hafcen, 
370. Is taken by the Emperor, 375. Muley 
Hafcen reftored, and his treaty with Charles, 

6. 

Takai a review of the ftate of, during the fix- 

teenth century, III. 453. 


V. 

Valencia, an infurre&ion in, IT. 62. The 
people there greatly opprefled by the nobles, 
63. The nobles refufe to aflemble the 
Cortes except the King is prefent, ró. 
Charles authorifes the people to continue in 
arms, 76. They expel the nobles, 64. Af- 
fociate under the Germanada, and appoint 
their own magiftrates, ib. Don Dicgo de 
Mendora, Conde de Melito, appointed re- 
gent, on the departure of Charles*for Ger- 
many, 66. The Germanada refufe to lay 
down their arms, 182. Defeat the nobles 
in feveral ations, 184. Are at length 
routed by the conde de Melito, ib, The 


moderation of Charles toward the Infurgents 
on his arrival, 186. =. 

Valentinois, duchefs of; fe Diana of Potters. 

Valladslid, the firft public entry of Charles V. 
to that city, li. 43. The inhabitants rife, 
burn Fonieca’s houfe, and fortify the town, 
II. 158. Surrenders after the battle of Va- 
lalar, and diffolution of the Holy Junta, 179. 

Faucelles, treaty of, between Charles V. and 
Henry II. of France, Ill. 359. 

Vendome, duke of, his plan of operations in op- 
pofing the prozrefs of the invafion of Picardy 
by Henry VILI. If. 151. Obliges him to 
retire, 10, 

Venic:, the republic of, incline in favour of the 
pretenfions of Francis I. of Franee, to the 
Imperial crown, II. 53. Their views and 
apprehenfions on the approaching rupture 
between the Emperor Charles V. and Fran- 
cis, 69. Leagues with the Emperor againit 
Fiancis, 189. A final accommodation be- 
tween, and the Emperor, 322. Refufes to 
enter into the league of the Italian ftates, 
formed by the Emperor, 341. A review of 
the {tate of that republic during the fixteenth 
century, LIT, 452. 

Verrina, the confident of the count of La- 
vagno, encourages him in his fcheme of 
overturning the government of Genoa, III, 
116. Is proteéted by Francis. on the ruin of 
that confpiracy, 131. 

Vielleville, the French governor of Metz, de- 
tects father Leonard's confpiracy to betray 
the city to the [mperialifts, II], 322. bxe- 
cutes the confpirators, 324. 

Vienna, is beheg@d by Sultan Solyman the 
Magnificent, II. 322. 

Villalar, battle of, between Padilla, and the conde 
de Haro, [I]. 176. 

Villena, marquis de, his {pirited reply to the ree 
queft of the Emperor to lojge Bourbon in 
his palace, IL. 247. 

Ulm, the government of that city violently al- 
tered, and its reformed minifters carried away 
in chains, by the Emperor Charles V. IIi. 
ISI, 

United Provinces, of the Netherlands, a brief 
view of their revolt againft the dominion of 
Spain, IIL. 455. 

Urbino, reftored by Pope Adrian to Francefco 
Marià de Rovere, II. 188. 
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Mallop, Sir John, joins the Emperor Charles V. 
at the fiege of Landrecy, with a body of 
Englith troops, Ill. 17. 

War, the method of carrying on in Europe, 
how improved at this period from the prac- 
tice of earlier ages, II. 199. General re- 
fie&tions on the vicifitudes of, III 430. 

Wartburg, Martin Luther concealed there by 
the Elector of Saxony, Il. 124. 

Wentworth, lord, governor of Calais, remon- 
firates in vain with the Englifh privy coun- 
cil to provide for its fecurity, IH. 399. 
attacked by the duke of Guife, and forced to 
capitulate, 400. 

Wittemberg, invefted by the Emperor Charles V. 
and defended by Sybilla of Cleves, wife to 
the Elector of Saxony, IIT. 143. 

WHolfey, cardinal, his rife, character, and influ- 
ence over Henry VIII. of England, Il. 72. 
Receives a penfion from Francis I. of France, 

3. And from the Emperor Charles V. 
zh. Detached from the French intereft by 
the latter, 74. Inclines Henry to the 
Emperor againft Francis, 127. nt by 
Henry to Calais, to negociate an accommo- 
dation between the Emperor and Francis, 
126. Has an interview with Charles at 
Bruges, and concludes a league witb him on 
the part of Henry, againft France, 137. 
Meditates revenge againft Charles on his fe- 
cond difappointment of the Papacy by the 
eleétion of Clement VII. 198. Obtains of 
Clement a legatine commiffion in England 
for life, 198. Negociates a league with 
Francis againft the Emperof, 294. 

Worms, a diet called there by Charles V. to 
check the progrefs of the Reformers, II. 77. 
Proceedings of, 121. Martin Luther cited 
before it, 178. Refufes to retract his opi- 
nions, 123. An edict publifhed againtft 
him, i6. Diet at, op2ned, III. 47. 

Wurtemberg, Ulric duke of, why expelled his 
dominions, II. 359. Recovers his domini- 
ons by the affiftance of Francis King of 
France, and reccives the Proteftant religion, 


whee Sir Thomas, raifes an infurrection in 
Kent againft Queen Mary of England, on 
account of the Spanifh match, III. 302. Is 
fubdued and punithed, 6. 





Ximenes, archbifhop of Toledo, adheres to Fer- 
dinand of Aragon, in his difpute with the 
archduke Philip concerning the regency of 
Caftile, H.-ọ. Efpoufes Ferdinand’s claim 
to the regency of Caftile on Philip's death, 
17. Conquers Oran, and other places in 
Barbar), for the crown of Caftile, 18. Ap- 
pointed regent of Caftile, by Ferdinand’s 
will, until the arrival of Charles V. in Spain, 
25. His rife and character, 7+. Admits 
the claim to the regency of cardinal Adrian, 
fent with that commiffion by Charles, and 
executes it jointly with him, 27. Takes 
the infant Don Ferdinand to Madrid under 
his own eye, ib. Procures Charles, who 
afflumed the regal title, to be acknow- 
ledged by the Caftilian nobility, 29. 
Schemes to extend the regal prerogative, få. 
Depreffes the nobility, 30. Frees the King 
from the feudal limitations, and eftablifhes a 
regal army to check the barons, 31. Sup- 
prefles a mutiny headed by the grandees, t. 
Refumes the grants of Ferdinand to his no- 
bles, 32. His prudent application of the 
revenue, id. His bold aflertion of his autho- 
a to the difcontented nobles, 33. Other 
aflociates in the regency appointed at the 
inftigation of the Flemifh courtiers, 34. Re- 
tains the fuperior management, 74. De- 
feats John D’Albert’s invafion of Navarre, 
35. Difmantles all the caftles there, ex- 
cept Pampeluna, which he ftrengthens, id, 
The troops fent by him againft Barbarofla 
defeated, and his equanimity on that occa- 
fion, 36. Alarmed at the corruption of the 
Flemifh court, he perfuades Charles to vifit 
Spain, 37. Falls fick on his journey to 
meet Charles at his arrival, 41. His letter 
of council to Charles, ib. Requefts an in- 
terview, 7. ‘The ingratitude of Charles to 
bim, 42. His death, 14. His charaéer, 
ib, Reverence paid to his memory by the 
Spaniards, 43- 


Z 
Zamora, bifhop of, raifes a regiment of priefts 
to defend Tordefillas, for the Holy Junta, 
which is forced by the conde de Haro, II, 
+ tJi 
Zuinglius, attacks the fale of Indulgences at 
Zurich in Switzerland, II. 94. 
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Page 22, l. 8, for Mafter of the Sentences, read The book of Sentences, 

32, 1.10, fer titles, read title. 

33, 1.16, for Boufer, recd Gouffier. 
101, 1.17, fer country, read countries. 
117, l. 23, for opinions, read ignorance. 
118, 1. ` 3, for Reuchlia, read Reuchlin. 
231, 1. 14, for example, read her example. 
274, 1.17, for were, read was. 

279, 1. 7, for when, read where. 

291, 1. 3, for appealed, read he appealed, 
349, l. 20, for motion, read motions. 
440, 1.14, for do, read to do. 


VOL. M. 
116,1. 7, for publick, read Republick. 
140, l. penult, for light troops, read the light troops. 
143, 1. 19, for would, read could. 
224, l. antepenult, for trufting, read diftrufting, 
226, l. 13, for Emperor, read Empire. 
298, l. 11, dele he. 
317, 1. 4. for their, read its. 
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